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| Tothe Reader. 


Þ Ur eduthor Mon- 
a ſfeeur de la Cham- 
bre is lately become 
| Courageous ; and 

| 41s Bold enough to encounter 
| with the Byldefs. Conſtant 
enough to be quiet ; nor would 
be have any Man Angry un- 
leſs with b:mſelf, or for a juſt 
Cauſe with whomſoever, Read 
him, and if be ſpeak not him- 
felf a Divine, 4 Philoſo- 
| A 2 pher, 
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The Epiſtle. 

pher, and a F hyfitian,where- 
Y none are good unleſs all, 

lame him who preſents this 
Piece; Otherwiſe excuſe it or 
commend it as you fancy, for 
this is the onely defire of him 
who Engliſhed it. 
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'S CHAP, I, 
| , » The. CharsGes of Boldaeſs. 


7 #.J\£ F. is be true, that Love is. the r4e 214- 
" "I Queen of the Paſſons, we ; mult o = id 
Þ | beleeve that ity birth, and not its" 

== deſert hath = ie that advan- 
| tage; it bcjng. the firſt which 1s raiſed in 
the Heart, thoſe which are formed a& 
rerwards , finding her'in the Throee, finde 
themſclyes obliged to fubinie themſelves 
to her, and: to: give place to their elder, 3 
right which they might conteſt, were Rea+ 
ſor and not» Nature judge of "the ditfer- 


ence, . 
& In 


The CharaGiters of the Paſſions. 


In effe&, ſo turbulent and ſo faftious a 
ſtate as that of the Paſſions, ought not to 
be governed by one that is blind or effemi- 
nate, who is born to ſerve , and which 
would ceaſe ro be what ſhe is, did ſhe bur 
ceaſe rocommand, Boldneſs were the ra- 
ther to be imployed, which is a noble and 
generous Paſhon, which is the Mother of 


INI 
—_— —— 


Valor, and the onely one which can fight, 


which can overcome, which can triumph, 

It's ſhe who hath eſtabliſhed all the 
Powers and all the Empires of the World, 
who hath made all the great Princes, and 
all the Hero's, who firſt opened the way 
to glory and immortality, and who onely 
lawfully diſpenſeth Victories z For al- 
though Fortune vaunts to be the Miſtris 
of them, to give them when and to whom 
the pleaſeth, ln become ſhameful, if Bold- 
neſs makes them not meritorious : And 
thoſe who conquer without her, yield ro 
the conquered the honorof the combarte, 
and leave them the faireſt part of the Vi- 
cory, 

To cofclude,it's ſhe inſpires Vertue with 
that noble ardor which makes her under- 
take the high & moſt difficult things, which 
lends her arms to combare Vice, which at- 
fords her ſtrength to quell the Paſſions, 


and which after ſhe hath made her triumph - 


over 
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over all the Monſters of the Earth, opens 
Heaven with that holy violence where- 
with ir would be violenced, and puts her 
in poſſeſſion of thoſe immortal Crowns 
which to be juſtly poſſeſt ought to be ra- 
viſhed, For we muſt not beleeve that the 
moſt noble imployments of Boldneis are 
ro gain Battels, to take Towns, and to 
conquer Kingdoms : Nature thinks nor of 
theſe diſorders, when ſhe ſows the ſeeds 
of this Paſſhon in the Soul, She minds 
more important Combates and Conqueſts 
which are far more uſeful, and much more 
glorious, 

Knowing that Man is deſtined for Fe- 
licity, that there are a thouland kindes of 
Enemies which defend his entry, and that 
himſelf moſt commonly oppoſeth himſelf 
moſt of all, againſt his own good ; She 
gives him Boldneſs, as a neceflary ſuccor 
to overcome obſtacles,and to enter into te 
enjoyment of thoſe goods tor which they 
conteſted him, 

So that we may ſay withour her , he 
would be expoſed to the violence of all 
both within and without himſelf; That his 
life would be but a continual ſence of tear 
and of deſpair, Ina word, taat he were the 
moſt impotent and moſt unhappy of all - 


- Creatures, For although he boaſts to have a 
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more perfect compoſition of body, clearer 
knowledges., .more noble' Appetites then 
all other Animals :: And that he is nordab- 
je& to that corruption which: deſtroys all 
other things; yet when we have well ex- 
amined theſe advantages, they would be 
uſeleſs to hith, yea they wal be perni- | 
tious if he were without Boldnefs 4 frnce 
the perfe&t temper which he hath, renders 
him weak and delicate, that his Reafon is 
naturally timerous and ſuſpitious, that his 
Paſſions are baſe and efftminate, and that 
immortality without a good iflue is a mit- 
cheif without end, and without meaſure : 
So that Boldneſs bereaving him.of Weak- 
neſs and Fear, raifing hin to generous | 
actions, and conducting him to Felicity , 
we cannot doubt but it's ſhe who corrects 
the defects of our birth',; which mak&'ir 
enjoy prerogatives which ſhe affords ic, 
and to which it ows all its 'nobihity, - all its 
excellency, and all irs good fortune, 

Bur as this Paſſion tollows the deſtiny of 
the moſt perfect things, whoſe diſorders 
are always the greateſt, and their corrupri- 
ons the moſt dangerous : So it happenerh 
alſo, that when the paſfeth the bounds ſhe 
ought to keep, none cauſeth greater difor- 
ders, nor is morean Enemy to Man, and to 
Civil Society, 
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':Je's' from her that Vice, which of it ſelf 

1$ timerous, and loves to hide it ſelf, takes 
heart and ftrength, becomes infolent and 
proud, thae it ſhews it (elf brafen-fac'd, and 
appears in publick : All thoſe deteſtable 
crimes which have ruined ſo many Fami- 
lies, and (0 many Republicks, had never en- 
tered into the r r=. wa of thoſe who com- 
mitted them , or at leaſt would have re- 
mained in them without effe&t , had not 
Boldneſs been a Complice of their wicked- 
nels, 

No, without her there had never been 
ſedirious perſons, nor Rebells; Uſurpers, 
nor Tyrants ; Parricides,nor committers of 
Sacriledge ; without her we had never ſeen 
ſo many Armies deteated,ſo many Provinces 
deſolate, fo many People ruined, ſo many 
Empires deſtroyed without her, In fine, 
Prideand Ambition which are the {ources 
of all our miichiets, and of all publick ca- 
lamities, had been unknown or impotent 
Paſhons; And it we may (o ſpeak, perhaps 
Peace and Juſtice had never retired out 
of the World, had Boldneſs never enter- 
ed in, 
$0 that if we rightly conſider the goods an1 
the ills (he brings, the may firly be compared 
to the heat which the San defuſerh on the 
Univerſe , for like it the heats and my 
| B 3 
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4!! languiſhing Vertues, ſhe inſpires ſtrength 
2nd vigor into all the world, ſhe cauſerh 
the nobleſt effets which are to be found 
therein, and if ſhe produceth not gold and 
precious ſtones, yet we may ſay ſhe makes 
Scepters and Crowns, 

But like the ſame heat alſo ſhe commonly 
corrupts all the beſt of things ; ſhe brings 
forth monſters and prodigies , ſhe forms 
thunders and tempeſts , and there are whole 
Climates which ſhe hath turned into De- 
ſerts and Solitudes, Even ſhe ſo much the 
more reſembles it, that as that qualiry 
makey uſe of the light to produce its dan- 
gerous effects, this Paſſion alſo makes uſe 
of glory to execute its evil deſigns, Ar 
leaſt ſhe fancies to her ſelf that honor is 
ſtill ro þe acquired in all thoſe undertake- 
ings; and although they are criminal or 
unhappy, yet ſhe 1magins, that the ſhame 
to have committed a crime, or to have 
had an ill ſucceſs, is far ſhort of the glory 
to have dared much, 

Byt neither is this a place to defend or 
ccademn her ; we myſt onely therefore de- 


ſcribe her, and according to our propoſed | 


qrder,, make thoſe Characters appear 
"which ſhe .imprints in the Soul and Body of 

choſe who are ſcpſible of her, 
Fo defign the piQure of Boldneſs, a 
man 
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man had need of the Art and Penfil of 7% Þe- 


thoſe great Painters, who repreſented one- 


ly Gods and Hero's , for it's a Paſſion al- an. 


rogether heroick, and which at all times 
hath been placed in the rank of Enthuſi- 
aſms,and of divine Furies, In effe&t, when 
it enters the Soul it fills it with ſo much 


ſplendor and majeſty, it igſpires ſuch noble 


ſentiments, and gives it ſuch wondertul 
motions and tranſports, that it ſeems as if 


it were for usto wrong it, to ſeek its birth 


here below, and that with reaſon we may 
beleeve that Nature is too weak to produce 
a thing that is ſo excellent, 

But whether it be a preſent from Hea- 
ven or no, it is certain it is the greateſt and 
moſt advantagious that the Soul could ever 
hope for : It compleats all its glory and all 
its riches; and if it be true that the Sun hath 
Houſes, where he is ſenſible that his power 
and forces increaſe, we way ſay that Bold- 
nels is the Throne where the Soul findes 
its greatneſs and its elevation, where ſhe 
placeth her ſelf above all chote Powers 
which aſſault her, and where ſhe deſpiſeth 
all thoſe dangers wherewith ſhe may be 
threatned, 

And to ſpeak truth, it's matter of aſto» 
niſhment, to ſee that a man ſhould have 
none at the ſight of precipices, ſhipwracks 
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and of all the :moft frightful things inthe 
world; Dangerenvirons him on all ſides, 
his Enemies mr him-on all parts, Dearh 
preſents'it ſelf to him in a thoaſand places, 
and:inathouſand:manners, alltheſe«<hings 
asfoniſhthim-not ;.nay, he often rakes.them 
for alluſions , and laughs :at chem as vain 
fantaſms, which in his opinion are fir one- 
ly|to'terrifie timerous minds, Bur/if heex- 
pets to find reſiſtance, and that he judg- 
&th :it'to bean honor to combate or to 0- 


vercome them ; then his Courage ſwels, | 


his Vigor awakes, his whole Soul feems to 
increaſe with his Forces, and as if in efte& 


ſhe were-grown greater, he entertains him- | 
felt only with great thoughts, he formsnone | 


but-great defigns, and ſuffers himſelf ro be 


moved with none but by the moſt noble and 


moft generous of the Paſſions; For his 
tpiritis filled with nothing but the glory 
andthe immorcality which he intends to 
acquire, He imagins that all the World 
makes ready Crowns 'for /him alone to 
cieferve, and as if theapproach of the Ene- 
my. did haſten 'him che Victory , he ſees 
him with-pleaſure, he accoſts him with aſſu- 
rance, and beleeves that rhe beginning 'of 
the Combate js:but .the commencement of 
his rinmph, 

You muſtnot/at that time think of with- 
| holding 
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ing him ; the advice yan: give will be 
on 


—— 


y counſdl, the Ul omens which you 
abferve will tbe ſuperſtitions or weak- 
neſſes, In fine, all the cares we.:take to 
withdraw ;bim tram the danger wihenein he 
3s gaing to caſt himſelf, are injurious to 
him,. and thoſe that rake:them are-eſteem- 
ed timerous Souls .,, or Enemies (of Glo- 


ry, 
The forbiddings of a Father, the tears 
of a Family, nor the reverence.of the Laws 


- are not able ito ſtop him 4 he tramples 


Tres 


| 


all wanner of reſpe&ts under his feet , 
and like a torrent which 1s arrttated by 
obſtacles, -which throws down Dams, and 
becames:more rapid by refiftance , it adds 
fury:to his pafſton,he makes way xvich force; 
pos what:is appoled againſt him: ferves/bur 
10 make him with. the more tmperuofity 
run to the place of combate, He- will nor 
there ſpend his time in unprofitable dif- 
courſe; he fpeaks, but at the fame time 
he ſtrikes, and his words rather ſerve to 
expreſs bis'Courageithen his thought 4 for 
pen not:in injuries, Nor in ve- 
proaches, mor in clearing bimtalt, nor lin 
van threats;they are but interfering words 
andifhan exdlamations, -which: his tranſ- 
portwvhereinihe-js, draws from:ithe mouths 
they are as if they were the boylings of 


that 
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chat ardor which agitates him within, or 
to ſay better , they are like the.claps' of 


thunder which come pouring down on his | 


Enemy, 


And truly it can be better compared to | 
nothing then Thunder , like that, at the | 
ſame time it canſerh the lightning, the | 
noiſe, and the blow ; like that, at the ſame 


time it ſtrikes, it pierceth, it caſts down all 


that reſiſts it; and ifit be true that itdi(- | 
dains to touch dead Bodies, and ſpares | 


thoſe which ſleep, it's ſtill the more like un- 
coit z never aſſaulting thoſe who have loſt 
heart, or are not in a condition able to de- 
tend themſelves, For although in the heat 
of the Battel he ſeems onely to breath cru- 
clty; and thar his fury ought not to be glut- 
ted with ought but blood and ſlaughter, 
yetit's very certain that none make uſe of 
Victory more moderately : He never pro- 
ceeds to inſolency, and we may ſay he at 
the ſame time diſfarms his Paſſion when he 
diſarms his Enemy , As ſoon as he ſees him 
on the ground he raiſeth him up, he em- 
braceth him, and not remembring the 


blows he received, he complains onely of | 


thoſe which he hath given, he ſpeaks mo- 
deſtly of the advantage he had over him, 
and how great ſoever a lover of glory he 
is, he yeelds to the chance of Arms, the 

greateſt 
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or greateſt part of what he hath acquired, Ir is 
of | not that 1n his Soul he beleeves not but thar 
his | his Valor made his Fortune good, but thar 
| he ardently ſeeks the praiſes and the ho- 
to | nors which Victory hath made him merit, 
he | and but that he efteems all thoſe ſtupid or 
the | envious who admire not the wonders which 
me , he thinks he hath done : But it's the nature 
all of the Paſhon which moves him to flye 
li(- | unto glory , by ſuch noble and civil ways, 
res | and to cover his ambition by free and ge- 
1n- nerous proceedings and by a modeſt ej- 
oft ther diſcourſe or ſilence: In a word, his 
de- freeneſS1s ambitious, his generoſity is in- 
eat tereſt, and his modeſty is proud, 
ru- And in effect, there are a thouſand en- 
ut- counters wherein he loſeth his diſcretion, 
er, and cannot hide that high and impertous 
of humor which accompanies him, For 
ro- if he hathany deſign in hand, he will al- 
at ways be cheif of the Councel, and of the 
he enterpriſe ; He beleeves and ſpeaks high, 
im thatheis the onely man, who knows the 
m- means to make it {ucceed, and it's he one- 
the | lycan executeit, And as if Prudence and 
* of | good Fortune could do nething without 
10- him, he confidently aſſures that the ſuc- 
im, Ceſs carinot but be unhappy unleſs he hath 
he the condud of it, or at leaſt if he benot of 
the the party, 
eſt In 
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T6 themeantime, it's certain that com« 44, 
monly thereis no man leſs capable 'to give | (þ 
or to follow good connſel then he; Pre- | gg 
ſumption makes him deſpiſe rhe beſt ad- | 
yice, precipitation bereaves him of: fore- | rex 
fight, and the great. confidence which he | ,,q 
Fach in himfe}f , expoſeth him to all man» | 4 
ner of dangers, and makes him tall in- | 
to all the ambuſhes which are prepared for 


- 


m, | 
It's:true, that he periſheth nobly in chem, 
and that the proofs which he gives of his ; 
Courage, may wipe away the ſhame of his 
temerity or of his umprudence; tor atthough x; 
he be ſurpriſed by tus Enemy, that he ſees 
very well that reſiſtance is uſeleſs, and that 
all what preſents it felf. before his eyes 
declare his loſs; yet all this makes him 
not loſe Courage nor Judgement, after 
having without tranble, and without appre- 
benſion,conſidered the greatneſs of the dan- 
ger, acertain generous choler and anoble 
deſpair feizeth on him, which tranſports 
him beyond hunſelf; and carries him 
throngh fire and Gyord , and makes him 
perform ſuch wonderful efforts, that rhey 
leem £0 furpaſs his nacural ſtrength, He 
ſtrikes, he caſts down, he kills all rhoſe 
whom his ſyord can reach; and: after 2 
long fight finding himſelf rather.caſt m__ 
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n- thenconquersd; he leavesa fid Viftory to 
ve che Vitor, and a ample caute of admirary- 
e- | on and of jealoutis; 
|  * But we labor W vain in one piftare tg 
© | repreſent alt the' motions which this Paſſi- 
on can form in the Soul ;. they are fo dif 
a» | ferent amongſt themfelves, that its impo{- 
f- | fible they ſhould be found in one and the 
OT fave ſubjet, And we may fay that Bold- 

| neſs is a fire which-produceth as many ſeve- 
n, | ral ſorts of heat and flame, as it is taking 
Us in feverat matrers. There 15 no inclination 
15 nor profeſſion which hath not its own par- 
8  ricutarz and 2Kthough this Pzon be natn- 
&5 rally generous and modeſt, and be far'e- 
at | ftranged from choler or'cruelty, and be urt- 
'e compatible witly tear or aſtoniſhment ; yet 
Mm ſome are found to be bafe and: inſolent , 
et ſothe whichareBragadocio's,brexal and cru- 
© , &, Choler almoſt always accompames that 
n- of Women and. Children; and many of 
le thoſewho boldly run into danger loſe theit 
t5 courage as ſoon as it preſents it (elf before 
Mm them, But that which is ttoſt ſtrange is, 
mn  Feirofrendevanceth the moſt noble Bold- 
7 tefs, thofe often who are moft valianr iti 
{e 


hghe, dare not fpeak int puiblick 5 and'as 
the moſt farious Beaſts are frighted at the 
* fight of Spectrz's, and of the feebleſt t- 
- mongſt Beaſts rhere are fome who with- 
| out 
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out cauſe are afraid at the firſt encounter 
of ſome perſons, who cannot endure the| or 
preſence of ſome things, and even with-| or 
out horror cannot ſo much as walk in tho 
dark: We will here examine the cauſe of| th 
theſe differences, We will now therefore| ſe 
ſee whether Boldneſs hath as much power! he 
over the body, as ir hath over the ſoul, bi 
and whether ſhe can imprint out wardly as, w 
fair characters as thoſe which ſhe forms! tc 
within, 

Certainly we muſt confeſs that no Paſh- ti 
on gives ſo advantagious a Mind, nor {0 ti 
noble and becoming a port to a man as this, er 
doth ; all others corrupt that maſculine, n 
beauty which he naturally ought to have; oO! 
ſome render him fierce md ſavage, as Þ 
Anger and Deſpair, others make him ſoft 
and effeminate, as Love and Joy ; Bold- al 
neſs onely gives him that majeſtical air, n 
that graceful ſtatelineſs, and that bold tl 
_ which becomes his Nature and his h 

ex, 

In effect, can we behold any thing more n 
auguſt, more full of pompe, then a man, Þ 
whom Boldneſs leads into danger © Thai ti 
generous coldneſs which appears in his li 
tace, that ſetled look, his proud march, t! 
and the noble efforts which he makes in tl 
fight, inſpire in the mind 1 cannoc _ y 
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what kind of veneration, and in my opini- 


| on, make the moſt magnifick repreſentati- 


or of vertue which can be imagined, For 
it is not only in the progreſs of chis Paſſion 


that it takes this heroick air, it forms it 


ſelf from the firſt motions it makes in the 


| heart,and heno ſooner perceives the danger, 


but we may fee in his eyes the reſolution 
which he takes, and the confidence he hath 


' toovercome ir, 


He coldly conſiders it, without emo- 
tion, without changing colour;and it ſome- 
times he trembles, and grows pale at the 


; encounter thereof , we may beleeve it is 


not: that he fears it, but it's the greatneſs 


\ ofhis own Courage which aſtoniſheth him, 


Neither doth this trouble laſt long; he pre- 
ſently recompoſeth and reafſureth himſelf, 
and looking through and through his Ene- 
my with a ſevere {mile, he makes us judge 
that he at once both ſcorns and threatens 


m, 
It he thinks he ought to aſſault him, he 
marcherh towards him with large paces , 


; but gravely, with an erect and ſtable ſta- 


ture, with his brow lifted up, and his (park- 
ling eyes ſeem as if they would go out of 
their place, and begin the Combate before 
they-come to handy blows, For without 
winking, and without heeding any ching 

elſe, 
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elſe, he keeps them aboays: fixed'on. hinkg " 
he conſiders Kis port; his pace, his arms, he | '* 
mie duo te fark afar ol | & 
thoſe-places which are weakeſt, and marks | le 
thoſe which are to receive lis ' firft blows, | ſ 
Afterwards he accoſts him wich a filence | ® 
both fierce and difdainful, wich his forehead | "| 
fhriveled upberwixt his brows, ſtooping hig | 2© 
head , and: all his body bowed and ſhort, ** 
ned init ſelf; heaſſaulceth him, herthruſd- | al 
eth hin, he preſferh 'hinwz and calling! to | 5" 
his ſaccor thao noble fury which reigns-in | 
Combates, he ſuffers himfelf ro be carried "© 
way by ie; - and ar laſtabandons; himdelt to | © 
alt che earbulency and inpemoſity whereaf | "© 
ic is capable, 1 | ha 
- Then it that fireflies up into his'face; ! P!* 
that his-lodks become terrible; aud that all | ©! 
his air; his porr, and/his. mind render them- | 
felves formidable, His hairs ftand'on:end, *©* 
his Forelicad'wrmktes,: his Noftrils widen; , 2** 
and all his veins are ſwoln and extended, tho 
Sometimes he bloris' with impernofity ; !E© 
ſometimes he keeps-in his breath, and ſhuts 
ing his Lipsand his Teeth, he diſplaies his 
Arms, and diſchargeth/ his. greateſt and 
moſt heavy blows 4 : Sometimes he ſighs 
ander- the endeavors he makes, and trom 
fime to time he ſends forth the ſhost- and 
penetrating lightnings of his Voyce —_ 
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with it ſeems he would provoke his Cou- 


| rage, and ſtartle his Enemy; ' He ſtamps the 


round with his Feet, he puts forth him- 
{elf , he leaps, he bows himſ.lt; arid the 


feat running from all the parts of him 


' mixeth it ſelt with the blood and duſt 


wherewith he is tovered, and forms I know 
not what frighttul*colour which renders him 


| ſtill the more formidable , whilſt his Breſt 


all red and inflamed, raiſeth up it (elf with 


| grievous ſecourſes, and cauſeth a m_ 


| and fond reſpiration ; his heart beats wit 


violence, and did you feel his Pulſe, you 


' would eafily judge by the greatneſs, (itt- 


| neſs and vehemency of ir, that the Soul 


L 
: 


© | hath none of its powers which are not em- 


ployed in this Pafhon, But let us finith his 
Picture with this Combate, neither is there 


| ought elſe to be deſcribed therein, but ei- 


ther his Victory or his Loſs, which can add 
nothing to the Characters ot Boldne.s, bur 


' tholeot Joy orot Griet, Let us theretore 


ſeek the cauſes of all thele effects in the Na- 
ture of this Paſhon, 
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The Dif- 


ficulty 
that is In 


defining 


"CHAP.1L. 
Of the Nature of Baldneſc. 
He Soul 'propoſeth not more difhicul- 


| 


= 


ties in forming Boldneſs, then the | 


Minde encounters for attaining the know» 


of t0/2- ledge thereof, It muſt combate monſters, 


neſs, 


and aſſault whole Armies to acquire this 
knowledge ; and at ales rate then to be of 
its party ; it's impoſſible toreſiſt ſo many 
opinions, and ſo many errors which have 
hid or corrupted its Nature, In effect, there 
is none of the Paſſions which hath more 
divided mens minds, which hath been more 
diverſly defined, and of which more ſtrange 
and more different pictures have been made, 
For there have been ſome fo extravagant 
that they would not have placed it in the 
rank of Paſſions ; beleeving , that to be 


bold was nothing but to deſpiſe danger, or ' 


not at all co fear it, And that Scorn being 
an effect of Judgment , and want of Fear, 
a privation, neither of them could be a 
motion of the Appetite ; but who can be- 


lieve that a man that aſſaults his Enemy, 


{corns him « Contrariwiſe, if he (corned ' 


him, he would not affault him, ſince we 
never aſſault but thoſe things which may 


hure 
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kurt us, and we deſpiſe thoſe onely which 


can do neither good nor hurt, And again, 


| who will beleeve, that not to fear, is to be 


' | bold, fince ſtupidity and ſleep take away 


fear without making us bold, Others at- 


| firm it tobeonely a powerful defire to aſ- 
| fault and overcome what is hurtful , but 


ſince we do not defire to aſſault any more, 
when we have once effectaally done itz in 
ſuch an encounter Boldneſs muſt ceaſe to 
be, ſince then even the deſire ceaſeth ; yet 
it's certain, that Boldneſs continnes and 
augments its (elf even in fight, 

Others will have it nothing but a great 
and a ſtrong Hope z but befides thar, = 
are great hopes often found withour 
Boldneſs ; what would you fay of a Slave 
whoſe Maſters un ma hath given him a 
very great and moſt aſſured hope of his li- 
berty, would he then have a very gredt 
Boldne(s * To what purpoſe ſhould he im- 


| ploy his Courage © mult it be to combate 


is good fortune, or to aſlault his ſacceed- 
ing il hap ? 

There are others which call it a refolu- 

tion of Courage, which makes a man pro- 


Miſe himſelf power enough to overcome 
the miſchiefs which threatens him, that he 


withour aſtoniſhment ſees them come, :niei- 
ther is he frighted when they are come; 
2 Bu 
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But _befides- that reſolution is an effeR- of 
judgment ,. and-not of the Appetite, and 
that often without being bold we are not a- 


ſtoniſhed at 'the'danger becauſe we know it | 


not; . All the utmoſt endeavor of this Bold- 
nels ſeems to be imployed to bear misfor- 


cues without daring to aſſault them; and yet | 


this is the moſt noble,and perhaps the onely 
imployment it can have, 

Belides this, they will have, that one of 
the Paſhons. of the Soul muſt fortifie it, 
and render it aflured againſt all thoſe ills 
which are to be ſhunned with moſt difh- 
culty, and encourage it to purſue thoſe 
goods which are acquired with the great- 
eſt. pains : Bur force and afſurance belo 
pot'to the Appetite, and inſtead of being 
the effects of Boldneſs, they are rather the 
cauſes of it; for the Soul muſt feel it ſelf 
ſtrong and aſſured before ſhe engage herſelf 
in Bolcneſs, 

To ſay alſo with the Schools, that it 
iS 2 motion which the Appetite makes to 
obtain a good which is to be acquired with 
cifhcultie; it's to be ignorant of the true 
object of Boldneſs, which obligeth it- ſelf 
to peri] and danger, It is to confound it 
with Hope and with Anger, evenalſo with 
Fear, which according to. their Maxims, 
re alio motions of the Soul to obtain adit- 


{cult good, 'To, 
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\ To conclade;, what definition ſoever 


may, be given, .it it expreſs nor the parti- 


; cular. motion which the Appetite ſuffers in 
this. Paſſion, it doth diſguite it, inſtead of 


making it known ; and rather preſents us 
with the ſhadow and fantaſm of Boldnelſs, 


| then ſhews what it truly is, Let's therefore 


endeavor to diſcover it, and without ſtay- 
ing to obſerve the 1! _— let's conduct 
the Reader into that which 15 the beſt and 
moſt aflured, 


"7 


To this purpoſe we muſt ſuppoſe a thing he 19 
knoyn to all the World, That true Bold- *,**** 
4 .* . - ſ - Je of 
neſs is ſtirred.up at the ſight of danger , 'sudac (x,' 


that Combates , Shipwracks, Precipices , 
and death it felt, are the moſt worthy ob- 
jects which imploy it, In ſhort that ſhe ap- 
Xars moſt where the difficulties are great- 
eſt ,, and where ſhe thinks to finde moſt 
reſiſtance, _ S 

Now as we ſaidin the diſcourſe of Hope, 
the difficulties and the ills appear unto the 
Soul either greater or leſſer then. her tor- 
ces; if they are greater, ſhe flies them ; if 
leſs, ſhe ſcorns or.elſe the aſſaults them, 
And. truly the Schools fay not enough 
when they eſtabliſh it for a Maxime, That 
the Soul hatly bur tio ſorts of motions , 
the one by which ſhe purſues good , and 
theocher whereby = flies ill, for {+ 15 
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not in a worſe condition then other things 
of Nature, which have not onely an inclt- 


fiation to feck what is fit for them, and flye | 


whar is hurtful, but they alſo have thar to 
deſtroy what is contrary unto them, How- 


ever it be, it's certain{that the Sonl flies not | 
alt kinds of il}, that there are fore which | 


it afſaults; and that if there be any Paſſi- 


on whichit employs to execute ſo noblea_ 


deſign, it ought to be Boldneſs, 

Now becauſe that when an aſſault or a 
combare is to be made, the ill muſt needs be 
preſent, otherwiſe the endeavor which were 
to be made wopld be vain and uſelefs: It 
thence follows, that "the difficulties and 
—_ ought ro be preſent, which ſtir 
up this Boldneſs, for 1f we conſider them 
as abſent, they may then perhaps oblige 
the Soul to prepare it ſelf, and to- pur 1t 
{elf in a condition to reſiſt it, when it pre- 
ſents it ſelf, Bur they cannot draw from 
her any endeavor to aſſault them , for as 
much as the preſence of the Enemy is ab- 
ſolutely colin when we ought to fight, 
then indeed it may bean Aſſtrance, a Cons | 
fidence, a Reſplution of Courage, but not 
a Boldneſs, | 

In effeR, the order which the Soul ob- 
ſerves ro form this Paſſion, is to conſider 
the evil to come, and'to compare its” for- 


ces | 


Q 
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ces with fier own, and chen haying found 
hers great enough to ſurmount them, ſhe 


| forms a deſire of fighting, and a hope of 


Victory , and art the ſame time ſhe pre- 
pares herſelf for the affault by the aſſurance 


; and certainty which ſhe takes of the ſacceſs 
| bf her undertaking, by the reſolution ſhe 


makes to employ all thoſe Faculties which 
ought to obey her, and by the command 
which ſhe gives them to prepare themſelves 
for the Combate , then the Appetite obey- 
ing her orders, ſtrengthens it (elf, ſtiffening 
and ſettling it ſelf in it af, that the Ene- 
my may not (ſurpriſe it,and that it inay be in 
a condition to refiſt ic, if it happen it ſhould 
preſent it (elf, 

Yet hitherto there hath been no Bold- 
neſs, there are onely the diſpoſitions which 
£0 before her, For even then when the ill 
tuffers it ſelf not to be foreſeen, and that 
it preſents it ſelf all on a ſudden, theſe ati- 
ons muſt ſtill precede the affault which ſhe 
ought to make, and there muſt be ſome 
moments which give the Soul time to make 
all thoſe preparatives which are neceſſary 
for het; otherwiſe in this encounter ſhe 
would endure no other Paſſion bur that 
of Aſtoniſhment , of Fear, or of De- 
ſpair, 

Ia 2 word, all what precedes the affault 

C 4 which 
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which the Appetite makes, is not Boldneſs, 
0" no more then the preparatives for Warare 
{ter The Bartel, And truly, as the preſence-of 
t:t «5 - 004 raifeth in the mind different motions 
/ i '"'.- from thoſe which its abſence produceth 


bel:nz/s. therein ; the preſence of ill muſt, alſo cauſe 


other Paſſions then / its abſence - cauſeth; | 
Now ſo it is that ſhe aſſaults the preſent ill; | 


and that there no Paſſion employed for that 


effect but Boldneſs, And therefore all thoſe. | 


which ſhe forms in abſence of the ill, and 
which ſhe raiſeth before ſhe combat it, de-+ 
ſerye not the name of Boldneſs, or at leaſt 
the ſame name muſt be given to Paſhons 
which are altogether different: I know 
that ſome will tay, that we are often ſen- 
fible of the motion and of the effects of 


Boldneſs, although the Enemy appear not, | |} 


That Anger which is never without her, is 
ſometimes.raiſed againſt thoſe that are ab- 
ſent z That Hope always accompanies it, 


which reſpe&s onely the future: In, fine, | 


that our common way of ſpeaking affords 
not onely the name of Bold to. him who 
affronts danger,but even to him who propo- 
{ech himſelt co combate jt,even to him who 
hath already tought it, So that there is no 
like't1004 to reſtrain Boldneſs to nothing 
but th: aſſault, nor co require the preſence 
of the ill as a neceſlary condition to pro- 
EUce it, | Bur 
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But all rheſe Reaſons do not deftr 
che truth which we have eſtabliſhed; for it's 
certain, that when Boldneſs and Anger riſe 
in the abſence of ill, the Imagination fan- 
cies it to it (elf as preſent , that ſtrong and 
lively apprehenſion ſhe hath found thereof 


| having bereaved it of the remembrance of 
' its abſence, Neither is this difficult to 


conceive if we do but conſider the manner 


| with which ſhe works, which makes her ea- 


fily fall into this error ; foraſmuch- as not 
ſeeing the things but by their Images,which 
being preſent with ir, ought alſo always to 
repreſent the thingsas preſent unto it ; did 
ſhe not make reflexjon on their abſence, 
whichis but a ſtranger and exterior condi- 
tion of the body of the image, ſo that be- 


| ing no party of the principal figure, the 


Imagination cannot be never ſo little diver- 
ted, but ſhe muſt loſe the remembrance 
thereof, it Sence and Reaſon call it nor 


. back and ſtop it nor, that they may conſi- 


der it z- whence it happens that in Sleep and 
in all the ſtrong Paſſions, wherein their 
guids are wont to abandon it, all the things 


' Whichſhe imagineth ſeem unto her asif ſhe 


ſaw them, and communicating its error to 
the Appetite, ſhe. cauſeth it tro make the 
lame motions for them, as if they were 
truly preſent, When theretore the ills ap- 

pear 
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= not, and that Boldneſs 'and Anger 
* not to-rHs in the Soul 3 Jouene t 
are they nor- abſent from her, {ſeeing = 
are preſent to her thoughts, and of nece 
ſity we muſt beleeve, that to raiſe ſuch kind 
of Paſſions that ſhe fancies to het ſelf, that 


her Enemies are at hand, that they are fal- | 


ling on her , and that the is going to be op- 
preſt by them, unleſs ſhe aflault chem, 

As for Hope,its true,that Boldneſsisnever 
without it; that a bold man always hopes, 
and that ſtill there is ſome good to come 
which ſeems to be the motive of his under- 
takings: But from thence it follows not 
that the prefent ill ſhould nor be the true 
obje&t of Boldneſs, or that he is obliged 


to do ought elſe but to aflault and com-. 


bate it, 

For there is a great deal of difference in 
ſaying, That Hope always keeps company 
with Boldneſs, and in ſaying, That Hope 
and Boldneſs have one and the ſame objed, 
one end, and one employment ; they both 
of ther ſerve as well as the reſt of the Pal- 
fions to artain the end which the Soub pto- 
poſeth it felt, but irs an end whichis ſtrange 
ta them, and concerns them not ; every 
one hath [ns own proper and peeuliar one, 
which it at firſt encounters, and whereto it 
naturally tends, withour taking care - 
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>e general which concerns the Soutz they 
properly are - Souldiers which march and 
fight without knowing the deſign of the 
Head which conducts them, But to un- 
derſtand this, we muſt obſerve, that the 
end of ations is that which terminates 
them, and that they are terminated by their 
effects, Now there are effects. which are 
near hand, and which are produced firſt, 
and- others which are made in purſuit of 
them , and which for the ſame reaſon are 
farther off, In the actions alſo there is an 
end which is near, and another which is 
farther off; that is uniform and changeth 
not ; the other is ſeveral and inconſtant, 
according to the divers ufe whereto rhe 
principal cauſe hath deſtinated it, So the 
firſt effe& and the neareſt and natural end 
of Heat, is to warm; the reſt which follow 
for example, are to roſt or to burn, accord- 
ing to the Deſtgn which Natare or Art 
propoſe, 

$ the Paſhons therefore are actions and 
motions of the Appetite, they have alfo 
tio kinds of End, the one which 1s near, 
and which is nothing bur the firſt effedt 
which is produced by them, ſo Union is 
the proper and true end of Love, the ap- 
—_ tothe Good is that of Deſire; 
the” Enjoyment is that of Joy ; the con 
ate 
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bate is that of Boldne(s, and ſo of the reft, 
All thoſe other ends which follow this firſt 
belong not atall'to the Paſſion, bur onely 
to the principal cauſe which is the Soul, 
which deſtines it to what uſe it pleaſeth 
her, So that the Combate being the firſt 
effect of Boldneſs, is alſo theonly and true 
end: And if there be any good which ir af- 
trerwards expects, it is not ſhe that conſt. 
ders it, but Hope, or rather the Soul, which 
ſtirs up the moſt generous Pathons to fight 
with thoſe difficulties which hinder her the 
poſſeſſion thereof, 
What the The preſent Ill is then the onely object of 
end of Boldneſ(s, the Combarteis the only End the 
Beldneſs tends to; and if that afterwards ſerves to 
* _ obtain ſome good, 'tis a ſucceſs which hap- 
pensunknown to it,and which ſhe did nor at 
all propoſe herſelf ; otherwiſe we muſt (ay, 
that Hatred and Fear, and the reſt Feds 
Paſſions which flye from ll , have good al- 
ſo for their obje&, ſince we flie not from 
ill bur for ſome good which may thereby 
accrew, 

Bur if any man ask what good and pro- 
fic the Soul may make by this Combare, 
in a word ,. what the principal motive 'is 
which engagerh her to aſlaulr, ill : There 
Is no man _.but will readily anſiver,, That 
its co overcome it, But thus 45 not to gives 
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full Anſwer to the Queſtion z we would 
know what ſhe preten:'s to by this Victo- 
ry; for it is not ſufficient to ſay that it's 
to defeat or chaſe away an enemy, that it's 
to have preheminence over him, or to ac- 
quire the gJory to have overcome him : For- 
aſmuch as theſe latter motions touch not 
the Senſitive Appetite, and that the other 
two leave the difficulty intire : Since we 
may further demand, why the Soul would 
deteat or drive away an Enemy 2 and 
what ever we ſhould (ay, that it were to flie 
from ill : beſides that this Reaſon 1s too 
looſe and too general, and befits all the 
angry Paſhons , Ir's certain, that in flying 
ſhe eſtrangeth herſelf from it in another 
manner then when ſhe drives it away;ſo that 
we muſt enquire the particular which in this 
encounter ſhe propoſeth herſelf: Now he 
that will conſider Br the Soul ſtirs up for- 
ces in Boldneſs, and that ſhe imploys them 
only when the thinks that her enemy makes 
uſe of her own to ruine her,it's to be beleev- 
ed that ſhe hath no other deſign in aſſaulting 
It, but to take away trom it the power and 
ſtrength of ill-doing : For which cauſe we 
are not ſatisfied to ſee our Enemies flie, but 
we purſue them, that making them loſe ei- 
ther their lite or liberty, we may bereave 
thery of all their wreacking power, But we 
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ſhall inſiſt upon this macter-in the Chaprer 
of Conſtancy, J 

What th: Afﬀter which, we believe we ſhall have (- | 

rudy tisfied all the propoſed difficulties 4 for as ' 

Is to what «concerns the common manner of | 
ſpeaking, which gives the title of Bold to | 
him who is no longer in danger , it's ſuff- | 
cient to ſay that we ſpeak not here of Bold- | 
neſs as of -a Habit which keeps its name, 
even when it aQts not, but as of a Paſhon, 
which is altogether in motion, and out of 
which it no longer is the Paſſion of Bold- 
neſs, 

Let's then conclude, that Boldnefs is no- 
thing elſe but the motion which the Ap- 
petite makes in aſſaulting ill, But how 
doth it aſſault it 2 It can be by no other 
way bur by that whereby all things uſe to | 
aſſault their Enemies ; for as they fortifie 
themſelves, raiſe themſelves up, and throw 
themſelves on them; the Appetite doth 
the (ame, ſtiffens and faſtens it (elf in it 
ſelf, it animares, it lifts it ſelt up, and ſhoots 
out it ſelf againſt ill, In eftect, either we 
muſt not fancy motions in the Soul, nor 
qualifie the Paſhons with the name of Mo- 
tions, or of neceſſity we muſt confeſs that 
that of Boldneſs is ſuch as we have ſaid it 
to be, It's fo natural, and ſo conformable 
to Reaſon, that we cannot 'aſſure that the 

Soul | 
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Soul purſaes good; :and that ſhe runs after 
it, that ſhe eſtrangeth her ſelf from. ill and 
flies ic, but -we-mult be forced to-confeſs, 
that ſeeing the ought to combare it, ſhe is 


| alſo obliged to raite up, and throw her ſelf 


| againlt ir, 


And did not Reaſon perfivade this, let's 


| but conſider the motions of the Body, 


which provokes it , with which hers muſt 
neceflarily have a correſpondence , tor it's 
impoſible ro ſee the putting forward of 
the Head, che ſtartings out of the Eyes, 
the elevation of the Muſcles, the motions 
of the Arms, the precipitate courſe, and im- 

uous. {alles which all the parts perform 
in this Paſſion, but we muſt preſently 


_ fancy, that it's the Soul which raiſeth up 
| «felt, that throws it ſelf abroad, and even 


goes out of it (elf, to joyn and fight againſt 
er Enemy, (o that we cannot err in ſaying, 
That Bsldneſs is a mation of the appetite, 
by which the Soul throws it ſelf forth againf# 
i, 19 combate it, 

For this ſhooting forth is the different 
motion which diſtinguiſheth ir from all 
the reſt of the Paſſions in which the Soul 
ſhoots not herſelt torth, as in that of Love 
and of Hatred , of Joy and of Griet, of 
Hope and of Deſpair z and the motive of 
this ſpringing forth; which is to aſſault * 

an: 
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and to combate it, renders it different from 
Deſire and Averſion, from Fear and from "8 
Anger ; foraſmuch as if the Soul caſt it (elf Bo 
forth in Averſion or in Fear, its to eſtrange 
it ſelf from ill, and not to affault it: In 
Deſire it's to approach the Good, and in | 1 
Anger it's to revenge it (elf, as in,its place 
ſhall be declared, | Bc 
Ir's true this definition is very different |, . 
from that which : 4r:Potle gave us in his 
Rhetorick, where he ſays , 7 hat voldneſs |, 
is nothing elſe but a Hope which comes from - 
the epinton which we have that expetted 
Goods are near, and that things whichwe 
fear are far off, But who ſees not that | |; 
it is the true portrai&ture of Confidence, | ,, 
which is a kinde of Hope, and that CA- | 
riftotle jn that place pretended not to de- | (, 
fine that of Boldneſs * ſeeing that in that | 
place where he was obliged moſt carefully ' g, 
to obſerve 1t's Nature, he ſays in _ 
terms, Thats dangers ought to be very near to 01 
provoke this Paſsi9n, Beyond all, what de- ©, 
finition ſoever he hath given it, he confider- ;, 
ed it not as a Paſſion, bur onely as a Habit, 
Without ſtopping therefore at theſethings, gr 
which concern us not, let's fall on thoſe gp; 
which are moreimportant ; and firſt, letus «4 
{ce whether it be true, That the Soul hatha «FF 
deſign to aſſault and combacte ill in all ſorts 
of Buldneſs, There 
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There are two things which make us #he'ber 


doubt this propoſition, the firſt is, That 


Boldneſs is not onely employed in aflault- gſautt i!t. 


ing of il], bur alſo in reſiſting) and ſuſtain- 
ing it: Since a man may ſupport a miſ- 
chief, and ſuffer even death with a Cou- 
rage, The ſecond is, that there are certain 


' Boldneſles, wherein there is no combate to 


be made, there being no apparent ill : As 


| when a man runs into danger without 


knowing it, when he is impudent or ambi- 
tous z tor this conſiders nothing but ho- 
nors, and boldly purſues them, and the 0- 
ther is bold, and takes delight to commir 


| diſhoneſt actions, where it ſeems he hath no 


enemy to fight, 

But theſe Reaſons are eaſily anſwered, 
for as for the firſt,although we may ſay,that 
reſiſtance is a kinde of combate, ſince the 
Soul cannot refiſt but by oppoſition, and 
that co oppoſe, ſhe muſt ſtiffen herſelf a- 
gainſt 11], which in ſome ſence is to aſſault 
and cotnbate it ; Yet it's certain, that ſimply 
to reſiſt ill, or conſtantly to ſuffer its en- 
counters and violence, without making any 
other effort, properly are not the effects ot 
Boldneſs, but of another Paſſion which we 
call Conſtancy, or ſtaiedneſs of Courage, 
of which in the following Chapter, 

. Astor the ſecond, it's moſt certain, thar 
aA D there 
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there are thoſe which run into dangers 
without knowing it, and that in ſuch an 
encounter the Saul needs not aſſault the ill, 
ſeeing it ſees it not; but neither then is 
there Boldneſs: For as no man will ſay, 
that a blind man is bold when he paſſetha 
precipice which he thinks not of ; nor that 
a Childe is couragious that will touch the 
flame and take up coals of fire, being 1g- 


I I ING I ons 


norant of the effects thereof : It's the ſame 


of any other, who goes or lights into dan- 
gers which are unknown to him : He will 
onely appear Bold to ſuch as are like him, 
blind, or ignorant, In a word, the Appe- 
tite moves not it {elf but through know- 
ledge ; and when that enlightens it not, it 


. . bo, 
remains immoveable. and forms no Paſhon, 


It muſt have an obje& to raiſe it;and if there | 
be any which it kaows not of, it is no more | 


touched with it then if it were not at all, So 
that the danger which is unknown to him, 
is to him no danger, and therefore he nei- 
ther flies nor aſſaults it, and hath neither 
Fear nor Boldnels for it, 

It's true, that thoſe who are in that con- 
dition do often ſeem to bebold, becauſe we 
ſee them in the midſt of dangers without a- 
ſtoniſhment, that difficulties ſtop them nor, 
2nd that they march with aſſurance 
through thoſe obſtacles which on 

them- 
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themſelves before them, but indeed are not. 


| ſuch as they appear, and they are rather 


poſſeſt with blindneſs and ſtupidity then 
with trae Boldneſs, 

Yet it's that wherein we are moſt com- 
monly deceived, foraſmnch as it is nothing 
eafie to diſcern thoſe deceitful figns from 


' thoſe whichare true, and chiefly when the 


Soul is agitated by ſome ardent Paſſion , 


| for carrying her with precipitation whether 


ſhe would go, ſhe takes from her the 
thought of all what may croſs her, and 
makes her run after her object, without re- 
parding the lets and dangers ſhe meets in 
er way, Noy it's certain, that then it 
ſeems to be Boldneſs, which inſpires her 


« | with that ardor, and which gives her thoſe 
| noble motions , Although in truth it is not 
' the, bur the imperuofity of the Paſſion 


which tranſports her ; Andit is thus, that 
the ambitious, the proud, and the volup- 
tuous ſeem bold in ſeveral occaſions,where- 
as in effet they are nothing ſo, becauie 
that not conſidering the difticalties which 
are in the purſuit which they make atter 
Honors and Pleaſures , they neither ſee 
them, nor do they aſſault rhem, And with- 
out doubt, weare to place in this rank the 
moſt part of thoſe who fear not dangers 
being accuſtomed thereufito as Souldters 
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and Seamen, or having never tried them, 
like thoſe who engage themlelves in great 
undertakings, the difficulties whereof they 
never foreſaw, or becauſe they beleeve that 
they are not threatned by them, as ſuch as 
think themſelves far off, ſuch as are happy, 
ſuch as are good men, toraſmuch as honelt 
men fear nothing, For it's certain, that in 
the moſt part of thoſe encounters Boldnels 
is not, it youtake it for a Paſhon, For- 
aſinuch as to ſome dangers are not known 
to be (o, and toothers they are reputed ſo, 
although they be abſent, Now ſo it is, that 
unknown or abſent ill raiſeth not Boldneſs, 


and therefore it is not really to be found | 


in thoſe we have now obſerved, unleſs as 


2 diſpoſition or a Habit, But we will have ' 


another touch upon this Subje, 
Let's now fee how Boldnel(s whichis to 


fat; it be found in Impudence may aflault ill, ſince 


we cannot now fay what we have ſaid be- 
fore, that it may be taken for a Habit, or 
for a diſpoſition, ſince Impudence is a Paſ- 
fion compoſed of the other two, to wit, 
Pleaſure and Boldneſs: So that if there be 


nothing to be fought againſt in Impudence, | 


thereis ſome Boldneſs, which as a Paſſion 
15 not obliged to aſſault it, 

Certainly to be Impudent , we muſt 
know the action we do, is contrary to ci- 


| 
& 
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 vility and honeſty, otherwiſe it were folly, 
| or brutality, and not Impudence: For a 


Childce, a Blockhead, one that is (enceleſs, 
is never eſteemed impudent , foraſmuch 
as they know not what actions are un- 
civil, 

He therefore that knows them, and hath 
an intention to do them, at that time feels 
in himſelf the reaſon which oppoſeth it, and 
the honor which defends him to execute it, 
Now all what oppoſeth it (elt to the Ap- 
petite, is an obſtacle againſt it, and ſeems 
unto it as an evil , and yet Reaton, Honor, 
and Modeſty are the Enemies which Im- 
pudence aſſaults, which the fights with, 
which ſhe triumphs over, But we will ex- 
amine this more particularly in diſcovering 
of this Paſſion, Ir's ſufhcient to ſhew, That 
there is no Boldneſ(s which aflaults not true 
or apparent il], 
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whether all ſorts of ill can raiſe this Paſ-7. 7! 
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ſion; for beſides that it is not (a1,thar there 7}, 


Þ-« 's 


is Boldneſs in fighting with Enenyes which a/e«l-54 


are weak, nor that any ought to accule his 
ignorance, impudence, or other detects 
which may be numbered amongſt the 
greateſt jlls which can happen ; Beſides 
theſe, and many other fuch like reaſons 
which might be produced on this ſubject : 

D 3 I fay 
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I fay there is no likelihood, that whar is 
properly it! ſhould move this Pafhon, fince | 


that is nothing bur a privation of perfeRti- 
on, and that the ſoul nor ought, nor can af- 
fault what is not, 

To reſclve this difficulty , we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the Soul acknowledgeth not on- 


ly this privation which wehave ſpoken of, 


, tobean il}, bur even all the cauſes which 


it produceth, and all thoſe diſorders which 
cuſtomarily follow it, For there ever is 
ſome weakneſs or ſome inconvenience 
which follows the privation or abſence of 
a perfection, and this weakneſs or impoten- 
cy isa real quality, as the Schools teach us, 
we may therefore ſay, that Privation which 
isa Non ens, is not an obje&t which can 
excite Boldneſs, becauſe the Soul cannot 
aſſault what is not, unleſs ſhe fancy it as if | 
it were a real thing, as it is with Children 
who conceive death as a fantaſm, That if 
there be any ill which ſhe ought to com- 
bate, it's thoſe cauſes which ſhe brin 

forth, and the inconveniences which fo. 
low, And truly, ſhe commonly confounds 
thoſe two things with the il} it ſelf; for 
when we fay, a man ſuffers death with 
courage, we donot preciſely underſtand it 
of death, for as yet it is not, but of the 
action of thoſe cauſes which deſtroy por 
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and of the grief which they raiſe ; and 
when with conſtancy we _ the loſs of 
goods, of honor, or of health, ir is not pro- 
perly the loſs which occupies the conſtancy, 
ut the impotency, the imcommodity 
and the affliction which are derived from 
thence, 

Ir's therefore certain, that all true ills 
are capable to ſtir up Boldnels, fo as they 
be proportionable to our forces ; for there 
are ills which of themiclves and by the 
common conſent of men, are fo weak, that 
without fear or fight we ought to deſpiſe 
them; and others which are ſo powertul 
that its tmpradence to afſaule them, and 
which in reafon we ought to flie, That if 
the Soul conceives them otherwiſe then 
they are, and efteems thoſe great which 
are little, and thoſe weak which are ver 
powerful, there indeed rhe combate which 
the undertakes againſt choſe fhe ought to 
ſlight, is a motion of Boldneſs, but this 
Boldnefs paſſerh for cowardiſe, and the a(- 
fault which ſhe makes againſt thote which 
are above her ſtrength is Temerityz As 
it is andacity when ſhe flights, chiet- 
ly if ſhe witneffeth ir by word or geſture, 
But we ſhall elſewhere have another rouch 
upon thefe differences , which being not 
effential concern nor this diſcourſe, where- 
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in we are onely to examine the Nature and | an 
Eſſence of Boldne(s, She therefore conſiſts | q; 
in the aſſault which che Appetite makes a- | th 
g2inſt i11 ; and this aſſault is made by darting | re 
it {elf forth againſt it, Now weare to enqurg | pl 
how this darting forth is performed, and | ty 
whether it be any way ſerviceable to the | h: 
Soul, ſeeing that in caſting forth herſelf | D 
ſhe goes not out of her ſelf, neither doth ' tc 
ſhe approach nearer to her Enemy, But | ſe 
theſe difficulties have been cleared in the th 
Treatiſe of Deſire, and ought not to be 
here repeated, fe 
wihxbc There remains onely one which might d« 
pain. make us doubt of all what hath been ſaid, tr 
is «mp2. did we leave it without examination and re- | w 
nble. ſolution, For although we confeſs that ' ng 
Boldnels is a flying up, and a darting forth | m 
of the Appetite; yet becauſe it commonly | bg 
accompanies Love and Pleaſure, and is | ht 
never without Defire nor without Hope; N 
that even Hatred, Grief and Deſpair do of- OC 
ten call it to their ſuccour, and that Anger A 
is never without it; It ſeems there is no it 


likelihood that this riſing up which ſhe | fc 


makes can ſubſiſt with the particular emo- | T 
tion of every of theſe Paſſions, which ought | el 
to be different from hers, | 


We muſt then ſay, That it's nothing dif- fc 
ficult ro conceive for what cancerns Deſire B 
and } 
: [ 


nd 
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and Anger, ſince in theſe two the Appetite 
darts it {elf forth, as in Boldneſs, and that 
there is no other difference, but that Deſire 
requires not the eſtabliſhment nor the em- 
ployment of the Minds forces, as the other 
two do, And that neither that nor Anger 
have the ſame motives with Boldneſs, tor 
Defire caſts it ſelf towards the abſent good, 
to get near it; Boldneſs, againſt the pre- 
ſent il], to combate it, and Anger againſt 
the cauſe of the ill to revenge it (elf, 

As for Hope wherein the Appetite ſtif- 
fens it ſelf, we have ſhewed how that hin- 
dered it not from caſting it (elf forth, and 
truly it neceſlarily ought co be agitated 
with theſe two kinds of motions in Bold- 
neſs ; Since to grapple with the Enemy he 
muſt throw himſelf upon him ; and to com- 
bate him, he muſt fortifie himſelf, which 
he cannot do bat by ſtiffening himſelf, 
Nay, even it's certain, that as Hope and 
Confidence always precede Boldnels, the 
Appetite muſt neceflarily ſtiffen and ſertle 
t ſelf , before it can either lift up, or dart 
forthit ſelf, as we ſhall hereatter declare. 
There is therefore no inconvenience but 
that theſe four Paſſions may mix and ſub- 
liſt cogether, In effect they are all co be 
found in Anger ; for this is never withouc 
Boldneſs, Boldneſs without Hope, nor 

Hope 
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Hope without Defire: And although De. | 


fire preſuppoſe Love, yet we cannot = ' 2 
bec 


that Loveis to be found! in Anger, 
it hatha contrary motion to the reſt, So 
that commonly neither that nor Hatred at 
the ſame moment are to be found with 
Boldnefs, but muſt paſs from the one to 
the other, as hath been already faid in the 
former Diſcourſes, Which is ſometimes 
performed with ſo much ſwifrneſs thar it 
leems as if they mingled together, that they 
contounded t = an and never quitted 
one the other, Let's return to our firſt Diſ- 
courſe, and conclude, That Boldnels is no- 
thing but that motion whereby the Appetite 
ftiffens and darts forth it ſelf againſt ill, chat 
tt may combare it, | 
Now how#foever it be, the true fence | 
which we ought to have of this Paſſton,and | 
that conſidering it exactly, and according 
to the Rules of Philoſophy, its eſſence and 
form muſt be all ſhut up in chis motion , 
yet muſt we not _— condemn the 
common opinion which concetves it not fo 
ftmple as we make it, and who mix with it | 
Courage, Aflurance, Reſolution, Conftt- | 
dence, and the deſpifing of danger, For | 
although all theſe things are not efſencial to 
it, andare onely Difpoſitions which ſerve 
to produce and preſerve it, We may yet 
lay , 


ſay 
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ſay, they are of her train, they make her 


ay | 2 and that altogether they render 
w, hh Paſh 4 


on perte& and compleat, They 
are indeed commonly confounded together, 
and they are all uſed to fignifie one and the 
ſame thing : For we ſay a man of great 
heart and of Courage, a confident man, re- 
ſolved, that fears nothing, and all to ſay 
he is Bold, And although it ſeems thar 
this rather becomes the Habit of Boldnefs 
then the Pafſton ; yet we forbear nor to uſe 
them for the one and for the other ; fince 
we ſay an action of courage, an affured and 
reſolute look, a man who tears not danger, 
which are ways of ſpeaking,which undoubt- 
edly point at the Pafſton ot Boldnefſs. After 
all, without contradicting the ute of terms, 
yet muſt we have the knowledge thereof, 


| and diſtinguiſh the things which Nature 


hath ſeparated, and which the people have 
confounded, 
Courage in effet is properly the natural 
er from which Baldnets proceeds, as 
the Heart is the ſubje& an1 principal organ 


of it, And foraſmnch as it is the moſt 
- | noble motion which that can have, and 
| that the force of that part appears more in 


that Paſſion then in all the reſt, as its pre- 
rogative, it hath gained the name of Heart; 
for to call aman Bold, ie ſay he isa Man 

of 
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of Heart, for that he that is Bold hath his 
heart raiſed up by the moſt noble of all the 
Paſſions, Or elle becauſe his heart is as it 
ought to be; being hot and dry , which as 
we ſhall hereafter diſcourſe is its proper and 
juſt temper, 

Now for Aſſurance, it's a pure effe of 


Judgment , which makes us beleeve our | 


ſelves exempt from danger , and it's no- 
thing but the certainty we have to be (ate, 


—— 


_— 


Now becaule this beliet is a great diſpoſiti- | 


on to aſſault il}, and that he who beleeves 
himſelf to be in ſafery, fears no danger, 
thence it comes that we confound Aflu- 
rance with Boldnels, 


Reſolution is another effe&t of Judge- 


ment, which without heſitation or ſtopping 
at thoſe doubts which the Enemies preſence 
inflits on thoſe who are timerous, readily 
determines him to fight with him ; and be- 


cauſe this deſign thus taken is an effect of 


_ 


Courage, and of the good opinion a man | 


hath of his own ſtrength, which are diſ- 
poſitions nearly related to Boldneſs , we 
confound them together : So that we take 
Reſolution for Boldneſs , and a reſolute 
man for a bold and couragious perſon, 

Moreover, We call it Boldneſs to de-' 
= dangers, and not to fear them, al- 
thoughin that there is no Paſſion , fora(- 


much |; 
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much as to deſpiſe an ill is a clear effe& of 
Judgement z and not to Fear it, is nothing 
but the want and!' privation of Fear, Ne- 
vertheleſs, becauſe 1t's the property of true 
Boldneſs not to value little ills which u- 
ſually affright and aſtoniſh weak and ti- 
morous Spirits ; and that in delpiſing of 
theſe, and in aſſaulting the others, ſhe 
makes it appear that the fears nothing; 
Hence it is we take that for Boldnels 


' which is only the effect of it, or to ſpeak to 
the purpoſe, which is onely the ſign of it, 


——— 


== ” 


For not to Fear is no ation but a privation;z 
yet it commonly means the preſence of its 
contrary, 

But what ſhall we ſay of Confidence, 
which the Greeks and Latins, and we our. 
ſelves often admit tor Boldnels * It's cer- 
tain, it's a kinde of Hope, or to ſpeak bet- 
ter it's the conſummation and perteCtion of 
it, For after the Appetite hath found Hope 
by ſtiffening it ſelt againſt the difficulties 


' which environ the good it aſpires to; the 


Soul which fees hertelf in a condition not 
to fear them, fortifies her(elf in the opint- 
on ſhe had taken that the things ſhe ex- 
pedts help from, will not fail her, and 
after a manner gives credit to the promiſes 
It leems to have made; Thus we truſt in our 
forces, in our goods, in our iriends, foral- 

much 
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much as we then beleeve that what we pros thi 

' miſed our ſelves of them will ſucceed, | Un 

And becauſe that we think there are no | 35 

difficulties in this opinion which ought not | wi 

to beovercome, and in purſuit that we fear ſuf 

not their encounter ; thence it is that it | 2: 

hath been confounded with Boldneſs,which | ic 

ought | to have the ſame ſentiments, al. } 386 

though it onely is a diſpoſition which pre- 

cedes it, | 

What te However it be, and which way ſoever v2 
Diſpoſ"i" you will take theſe things, either as parts 

Beldneſs Of Boldneſs, or for diſpoſitions which pre- 2: 
&* cedeor accompany her , they ſerve to make 

known thoſe who are moſt ſuſceptible of lan 
this Paſhon : For Aſlurance and Reſolu- 

tion to deſpiſe, and not to tear dangers, are iro 

effefts of the good opinion a man hath of of 

his own ſtrength,without which there could the 

neither be Aſſurance nor Reſolution, Cou- 

ragenor Boldneſs , laſtly, without which wi 

the ſlighteſt evils move terror ; and even | 

thoſe things themſelves which can do no | fo! 

harm , poſſeſs us every moment with bu 

fear, de 


Now this opinion is grounded on the thy 
forces we effeQually have, or elſe believe | ” 


we have; but becauſe they are of two | g 

ſorts; the one in us, and which depend from 

vs, as the forces of the Body, and thoſe of 
the , 
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the Mind ; others which are without us, 
and which are not abſolutely in our power, 
as Goods, Friends, Honors, &'s, Thoſe 
who are eadued with the tormer are moſt 
ſuſceptible of Boldneſs, fo that a ſtrong 
and robuſtious man is commonly more bold 
then he that is not, and if he hath goods 
and friends alſo at his devotion, 

But yet we muſt likewiſe obſerve that a 
man = be ſtrong and robuſtious ſeveral 
ways ; for there isa force of Body which is 
only fit for reſiſtance for to bear, in a word, 
to (ufter , ſuch is that of Camels, of Aﬀes, 
of Oxen, and proceeds from a thick me- 
lancholy, The other is purely active, and 
all of fire , which comes from choler, or 
from ſubtile and ſtirring blood, as is that 
of young Dogs, aud of generous Horſes , 
the laſt is compoſed of the two former, and 
is obſervable in Lions, Maſtifts, and in 
wilde Boars, 

Thoſe who have this ſtupid and paſhve 


' force, ſuch as melancholy perſons are, are 


but little ſuſceptible of Boldnels, being 
deprived of that heat which is as it were 
che ſonl of ſtrength and of courage ; the 0- 
thers which are cholerick, which have that 


| which jsardent and active, are eaſily carri- 


&d away wich this Paſſhion ; bur'it hath this 
dete&t, that it quickly paſleth away, and 
ti at 
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that it diſcerns not thoſe ills which are wor | iS! 
thy tobe combated, from thoſe which are | £0| 
not, The impetuoſity wherewith ſhe is car- - 
ried away, precipitating her deſigns, before | 1c 
Judgment can examine them : Burt thoſe of 
who have both, and who are Cholerick | tht 
and Melancholy, have the Boldneſs of He- 
ro's, which is not ſuddenly kindled, but 
having once taken, it's long laſting ; this 
fears nothing, it {corns little dangers, it 
aflaults great ones with aſſurance and reſo- 
lution, and often with a tranſport which | 
makes it to be thought divine, 

After the ſtrength of the Body, we muſt 
produce the torce of the Minde, for thoſe | 
who think they have it, and promiſe them- | 
ſelves great help from their addreſs and | th 
good Judgment, how weak ſoever they be, th 
eaſily undertake great matters, and believe | 
that they can ſupply the weakneſs of other | 
things by the force of their Spirits, Laſt I} 
of all, thoſe who are powertul by their th 
Dignities, by their Goods, or by their | V 
Friends, thoſe who never endured a dif- 
grace, and who believe Heaven, Mea and bi 
Fortune are fayorable to them , have al- 
ways a good opinion of their forces, and {c 
are commonly Bold, But to take away all | ®! 
difficulties which may be made concerning ' 
theſe things, and to give that light which | ® 

is 
' 


; 
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is neceſſary for clearing the following Di- 
courſes, where ar every turn we are to 
ſpeak of Courage and of Forces, it's fit we 
ſfould more carefully examine the Nature 
of thoſe two, and examine wherein it is 
they conſiſt, 


CHAP. III 


What Conrage is, and wherein it 


conſiſts, 


WE muſt firſt ſuppoſe that Cou- 74, cou 
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rage 18a quality proper to Animals, !4ge # « 


that they onely are ſuſceptible of it, and 
therefore that the Soul is the principle of it, 
and that its in her it reſides, as in 1ts root, 
and in its firſt and true ſubjze&t we call 
likewiſe a Soul couragious, and ſay, that 
the Soul muſt have Courage to aſlaulc 

Vice, and to reſiſt the Paſſions thereof, 
Now if there be as 4riſtorle will have it, 
but three things in the Soul; to wit Power, 
Habit, and Paſſion, this Courage muſt be 
ſome one of the three : Perhaps its no Paſlt. 
on, finceit's very true that a man may have 
Courage, although he be agitated by none 
of the Paſſhons, and even when he doth 
E nothing ; 


power 9; 
the $ ul. 
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nothing; fieither is it an Habit, becauſe it's 
acquired by viſe, and that a man may be 
born with Courage; it's therefore necefft- 
ry it ſhould be a Power, 

'But we muſt obferve there are two forts of 
Powers, the one, firſt and radical, the other, 
ſecond,and derived, The firſt are parts or in- 
ſeparable accidents of the ſoul, which for thar 
reaſon are equal in all che individuals of 
every Species ; So the _ of Reaſoning 
conſidered in it ſelf, and as it isa Faculty of 
the Soul,js equally divided to all Men, The 
Seconds are nothing but the diſpoſitions of 
thoſe organs which are neceſſary to make 
cheſe firſt Powers move : Or to ſpeak out, 
they are the ſame Powers which the diſpo- 
ſition of Organs renders capable to per- 
form their a&tions, And as thoſe diſpoſiti- 
ons are unequal in their particulars , and 
that the one hath chem more or leſs per- 
tect then the other, ſo are they more or leſs 
fit to perform thoſe actions; ſo that we 
uſe to ſay of him who hath them perfe@, 
and who 1s moſt proper to a&t, that he hath 
the power and natural Faculty to do ſuch a 
thing ; and of him who hath them imper- 
tect, that he naturally hath an impotency 
and an inc qacity of working, 

Now Courage is undoubtedly of the 
number of thoſe derived Powers, becauſe 
| it 
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it zequires certain difpoſitions in the-Or- 
gans P to elevate and ſtir up the 
Soul againft difficulties; and the principle 
of thete di{pofitions is nothing but the na- 
tural heat of che heart capable to kindle 
and inflame this noble ardor, which is ae. 
cllary in theſe encounters, 

Burt we muſt here conſider two things, 
Firſt, What this radical vertue is, which 
enters 4nto the Courage, fince the natural 
and derived Powers ate nothing elſe but 
the radical, in that they are joyned with 
their d:{poſttions; certainly we muſt fay, 
that Nature which hath diftributed to all 
Animals as much ſtrength as was neceſſary 
tor their preſervation, hath alſo given them 
the vertue .to- raiſe up and employ them 
when they have need of them, And this 
vertue is nothing but the iraſcible Faculty, 
whichis the principle, and as it were the 
form and {ubſtance of Courage : Forai- 
much as inflaming the Heart, and lifting 
upthe Soul, it doth nothing elſe but move 
the-natural forces of the Animal to oppoſe 
them againſt thoſe difficulties which pre- 
ſent themſelves, And indeed thele differ- 
ences, and the eftects of Courage are drawn 
from the quality ot the forces ; for as there 
are ſome which are proper for the Soul, and 
others which belons to the-Bady,cvery on? 

L 2 42h 
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hath its particular Conrage, which ftirs it 
up and {ets it on work; ſuch a man will be 
couragious in the greateſt dangers of War, 
who dares not ſpeak in publick , or will 
ſuffer himſelf ro be overcome by the leaſt 
Paſſion, On the contrary, there are others 
who in ſuch like occaſions have courage, 
who loſe it at the ſight of a weak Enemy, 
or of theleaſt little-danger they encounter ; 
and this proceeds from that the Courage 
being a vertue which ſtirs up the forces, 
when they fail ic ought alſo to fail; and 
therefore thoſe who are deprived of corpo- 
ral ſtrength ought to be cowards inWar,and 
couragious in the actions of the Mind and 
Judgment, it they have the forces which 
belong to thoſe two Faculties, Finally, as 
the forces are deſtined to aſſault or to reſiſt, 
as we ſhall make it hereafter appear , the 
Courage alſo employs them in both the one 
and the other of thoſe ations, and in pur- 
ſuit brings forth two different Paſſions , 
Boldneſs which aſſaults evils, and Conſtan- 


cy or Strength of Courage which oppoſeth | 


it ſelf and rchſteth their violence, 


by b-a Theſecond thing which we ought roknow 


# the 
principa 
diſpefitt 
cf Cou- 
7ages 


, is, why Heat is the principal dilpolition 
a that creates Courage, and what conditions 


are requiſite tor to procuce it, The firſt is 
ealte to be decided , becauſe Heat is the 


moſt 
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moſt active of all the qualities, that it ſtirs 
up all the other natural Yertues, and makes 
the beſt part of the Bodies vigor ; neither 
need we to be aſtoniſhed, if the Soul being 
joyned to ſo powerful a quality, and conſci- 
ous of the help ſhe can draw trom thence, 
have a good opinion of its forces, and it the 
truſt in them, and if the readily oppoſe 
them to- thoſe difficulties which preſent 
themſelves, 
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As for the conditions which this Heat What ther 
requires to form Courage, there muſt be*** _ 
three principal ones : The firſt that it muſt «jc 
be natural ; the Second,that it muſt be great ſms 


and ſtrong}; the third, that it mult be pro- 

portionable to the greatnels of the Hearr, 
In effect, a ſtrange Heart as that of a Fea- 
vor, althoughat inflame che Heart and the 
Spirits, yet it augments not the Courage,on 
the contrary it abates it,as not being contor- 
mable to Natute, Now tor it to be thus con- 
formable, it muſt have rwo things; One 
that it muſt be born with the lite, and that 
it muſt beas it were a continuation of that 
firſt lame, which was kindled at its firſt 
birth; for it it be once extinguiſhed, there 
is no means lett to reinflame 1t ; and how 
temperate ſoever that might be which may 
be ſubſtituted in its place, yet would 
it be ſtrange 'and uſeleſs; The other 1s, 
E 3 chat 
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ehdt it minſt remain within thoſe limirs 
which Nature hatlyprefcribed ; foraſmuch 
#5 evety thing hath a certain meaſare, be- 
yond which it ought not = without 
breaking that proportion which ought to 
be betwixt the organs and their principles 
ts perform their Functions , ſo that that 
heat which is more violent then the natore 
6f every Animal can bear, is nor natural 
unto It, 

Bat how conformable ſoever to Nature 
it may be, unleſs it be great, it never will 
be accompanied with Courage, Where- 
fore thoſe whoare of a cold temperature, 
as Flegmatick atid Melancholy perfons are, 
thoſe who are attenuated with long fick- 
neſs, with long griets, and who by other 
Paſſions quench natural hear, are not cou- 
r4gious, | 

Yet it 15 to be obſerved, that natural 
hear being not 4 ſimple quality,” as that of 
Fire is, but a hot and moiſt ſubſtance, 
which is commonly called Spirits compoſed 


of the Hiumidun Raticale, and of this heat | 


which Nature inſpired with lite, it may 


| begreat twoways, to wit, in-quantity and 


in quality ; that's to ſay, that there may 
be mach of the Radical Humidiry-in it, or 
many degtees-of that heat : So Children 
have more of that natural hear, as to the 

quanti« 
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quantity,as thoſe which are older have much 
more as to the quality,So in the Winter and 
in coldClimates,the fubſtance of heat isaug- 
mented, becauſe not diſſipated, and exteri- 
or cold hinders it from iſſuing out ; al- 
though it be leſs burning then 1n Summer, 
the coldneſs of the Air (omewhat diminiſh- 
gg its vivacity, On the contrary the ardor 
ot the Climare, or of the ſeaſon draws forth 
4 great part of the ſubſtance of Heat, and 
imprints in what remains a certain acrimony 
which renders it more violent, 

Now although ail a&jions are performed 
by means of natural heat, yet there are ſome 
which mare depend on its ſubſtance, as 
cancoctions and cigeſtions are, being to be 
made by means of humidity ; ſo that thoſe 
who have moſt radical moiſture as Chil- 
dren, perform theſe —_—_ moſt per- 
tetly, although they have a very tempe- 
rate heat, ſuch as it ought to be for ſuch 
actions, 

But there are alto thoſe which more de- 
pend on the quality of heat, as are the acti- 
ons of the Imagination, and thoſe which 
we call Vital ; tor thoſe who have the moſt 
ardent heat, have the ſtrongeſt reſpiration, 
the moſt vehement heart beatings, and the 
moſt fertile Imagination, 

Finally, There are thoſe which equally 

E 4 require 
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require both, as thoſe which 'employ mo- 
tion, and the forces of the Body, and ſuch | or 
Courage is, For it is not ſufficient to make | fo 
2 man couragious, to have much radical | w| 
moiſture, ſince Children which have much | as 
of it have but little Courage; nor to have | by 
a more ſharp and and vehement heat, ſince | ſe 
in the Summer, and in very hot Climates | m 
where the humors and ſpirits are inflamed | nc 
by the heat of the Sun, men are bur little | ed 
couragious ; but he muſt have both much | ch 
humidity and much heat: Since in effec, 
we ſee x ts people which inhabit the moſt | ro 
temperate Countries are more couragious | ra; 
then thoſe of the South and North, have- 
ing more radical moiſture then thoſe, and | cy 
a hear more active then theirs, Even a- | lit 
mongſt Beaſts , thoſe which art of a hot | all 
temperature, and whoſe blood is thick, | to 
are moſt couragious, tor the ſame reaſon, | git 
becauſe they have much of the ſubſtance of | th 
aye, 4 not eaſily diſſipated, being | H:; 
thut up and reſtrained by ſuch humors as | ex 
are groſs; and beſides their heat is ſtronger, | on 
as well by reaſon of the advantage which | gr 
Nature hath afforded them, as becauſe | tic 
the raiſeth many vapors which render it | m 
more ſharp , and that ſhe reſides in a | C 
thicker ſubject which renders her more ef- | th 


ficatious, 
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And truly according as humors are groſs 
ot ſubtile, heat diverſly operates, and alſo 
forms ſeveral kinds of Courage ; for thoſe 
which have them ſubtile and moveable , 
as the Cholerick, are ready to be inflamed, 
but it's a flame which laſts not, bur its pre- 
ſently ſpent ; others which are groſſer, and 
moderately hot , have a Courage which is 
not eaſily provoked, but which being heat- 
ed is with difticulty appealed, To con- 
clude, thoſe who are violently hot , and 
whoſe humors are groſs, fall eaſily in- 
ro fury, and are of an undaunted Cou- 
rage, | 
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But that which makes the principal diffi- 4% th: 
culty in all theſe things, is the greatneſs or #*a'"" 


, - I — v Am 
littleneſs of Heart, For it's obſerved that j4zar: 


all thoſe Creatures, which proportionably 


to their Bodies have a leſs Heart,are coura- ; 


gious, as the Dog and the Lion, and that 
thoſe which have a greater, as Deer and 
Hares, are timerous, Yet there are other 
experiences which render theſe obſervati- 
ons doubttul ; tor even Man hath a Heart 
greater then all other Creatures in propor- 
ttonto his Body, although he be one of the 
moſt couragious, It's certain , that large- 
Cheſted men have a great Heart, and that 
the breadth of the Breſt is an undoubted 
mark of the Hearts heat , which —_— 

Bolc- 
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Boldne(s and Courage : Conſidering alſo | - 
that thoſe, the temperature of whoſe Heart | x 
is cold and dry, have commonly that part | ; 
very (mal, and are the moſt tumerous, To 
nw tv theſe Reaſons whych deſtroy the 
precedent Propoſition, there are ſome who 
lay that it's only true in the ſeveral kinds | 
ot Beaſts, comparing the one with the 0- 
ther, and not in the individuals of the ſame | ;., 
Species ; So that the Lion compared with | ,;_. 
theStag hath a leſs Heart, and is more cou- |; , 
ragious , but that amongſt Lions he that | 4. 
hath the greateſt Heart, hath the greateſt |, 
advantage over that which hath a lels z yet 

this voids not the difficulty, For although P q 
it be true, that aaa every kinde of 

Creatures which are naturally couragiqus, | 
the greateſt Heart is accompanied with the | j;1 . 
greateſt Courage : It's alſo certain thatin | £0 
thoſe that are naturally timorous, the great- | 4. 
- Heart denotes alſo the greateſt Timi- | | 

ity. 

We muſt then ſay that the greatneſs of Wa 
the Hearts doth nothing of it (elf, as t9 ig \ 
the Courage, aud that we mult add there- | 1... 
unto the abundance of heat and ſpirits , try 
if the Heart be great , and that it wt 
much heat and many Spirits, it will cers | G6, 
cainly promce # very great Courage, But | p,.. 
if the Heart be ſmall, aud that ic hath F 

much | 
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auch heat, and as many Spirits, as that 
which is great, it will 'make a more boyl- 
ing, and a more impetuous Courage, be- 
cauſe the heat is more active when it's ſhut 
up and reſtrained ; but that alſo is the cauſe 

it is not ſo noble and generous ; fora(- 
much as that conſtraint makes it eaſily paſs 
to fury, and that the ſmalneſs of the parts 
isan effet of the weakneſs of the torma- 
tive Vertue, or a defect of the matter which 
in the principal parts is always vitious, On 
the contrary, if it have but tew ſpirits, and 
but little heat, it makes Timidity ; and in 
proportion as it is either large or ſtreight, 
It will render it litile or great, For even as 
2 little fire warms a great Chamber leſs 
then the ſame would do a little one: So 
likewiſe a lictle natural heat, works leſs ef- 
fect in a great and large Heart, then in one 
that's little and reſtrained, Wheretore al- 
though Timidity be common to both, ir 
appears leſs in this, and is greater in the 
Sreater. 

We have now nothing to add to the un- 
derſtanding of this buſineſs, but co reſolve 
two very conſiderable Doubts which may 
ariſe from the former Diſcourſe, For it the 
Courage conſiſts ia the diſpoſitions we 
have now ſpoken of, two thisgs will follow 
which ſeem to combate Reaſon and Expe- 

rience, 
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ence, 1, That Courage will =_ bein 
the ſenſitive part, becauſe thoſe diſpoſi- 
tions are all material and ſenſible ; although 
it be true that there be many which out of 
meer Reaſon onely are valiant and couragi- 
ous, without having this heat in the Heart, 
which we have obſerved, 2,That that Ani- 
mal which hath not theſe diſpoſitions, will 
never be moved by any Boldneſs, ſeeing he 
will want the Courage which 1s a power 
whence this Paſſion proceeds , and'yetit's 
certain, that the moſt timorous. in divers 
encounters perform actions of Bolanels and 
of Courage, and that the weakeſt are moſt 


ſuſceptible of choler , which is a kind of | 


| Bolcdne(s, 
There are | 
wo kioeds We muſt then ſay that there are two 
" 8:4 ſorts of Courage, the one which belongs 
*  totheſuperior part, and the other which 
is1n the (enfitiveAppetite, For ſince the Ira- 
(cible Faculty is the principle, and as it-were 
the ſubſtance of Courage, it muſt needs he 
that the Will which hath its iraſcible part, 


muſt alſo haveits particular Courage, / and 


muſt be as much different from that which 
is in the Appetite, as the Will is from the 
Appetite it ſelf, It's-true, that Courage 
conſiſts nor onely in the iraſcible verxrue, but 
that it ſuppoſeth alſo in it a certain diſpoſi- 


tion which makes it the mote eaſily ope- 
rate; 
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rate; for an Animal is.not couragious for 
having the iraſcible part,but tor having of it 
ſuch that it eaſily may move it ſelf againſt 
difficulties, But this diipoſirion' ever fol- 
lows the nature of the ſubject wherein it is; 
and it muſt neceſlarily be, that it it be in the 
Will, it muſt be difterent trom that which 
is in the Appetite , and conſequently that 
there muſt be two kinds of Courage, Now 
as the preſence ot heat which makes the 
beſt and moſt conſiderable parts of corpo- 
ral ſtrengths, produceth this diſpoſition in 
the ſenſ1tive | nai , the force of the 


Minde and of Reaton works the ſame effet 


in the Will: It inſpires a ſecret ſence of 
Its power, and of the ſuccour the may draw 
from thence; it fills it with confidence, 
and leaves it a certain facility and readineſs 
to oppole it ſelt to thoſe ditfculties which 
preſent themſelves wherein Courage con- 
fiſts, as hath been already ſhewed, Such is 
that which accompanies” the excellent qua- 
lities of the Mind, whether they be natu- 
ral or acquired, For a knowing man, hath 
the courage and boldneſs to (peak ; he that 
Is vertuous, boldly oppoſeth himſelf againſt 
his Paſſions; and an expert Artiſt under- 
takes things in his Art, in which others 
durſt not engage themlclves, becaute that 
every of them have torces neceflary to ex- 

Ccute 
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ecnte what they undertake, and that rhe 


will which knows what they can do, 1s ready 
to ſtir them up and employ them whenat 
pleaſeth, | 

Now althongh theſe two kinds of Cou- 
rage may one {ubſiſt without another, yer 
they are far ſtronger when they are /Joyned 
rogether, and aftiſt one the other , Fora 
man whom Vertue or Knowledge hath in- 
_ with Courage, is more bold:in'un- 

rtaking any thing, if he have that fair 
fire which at his 'birth is kjndled in his 
Heart, then if he had a coldnefs which ren- 
ders thar/part languifhing, and cauferh a nz- 
tural Timidity ; even as heavhoſe tempera- 
ture hath rendred him couragious,is far more 
reſolute when the qualities of his'Mind-may 
ſecond his natural diſpoſition, 'On the con- 
trary, were there but one ſort of 'Courage, 
a'man would'be very ſenfible of the ar 
it would inſpire z we ſhould know theen- 
deavors it makes in it ſelf, and the:many 
things which it propoſeth every mometit 
the performance of, But the cowardline(s 
which would be in the other part of the 
Soul at the ſame time, difſipates choſe fair 
reſolutions, It checks all thoſe noble mo- 
tions, and corrupts all the good deſigns it 
had formed, Thus it is with thoſe who 


having all the advantages of the Mind, dare 


never | 


— 
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never prodace themſelves ; and others 
who have much Heart, dare undertake no- 
thing. 

But although this be the true ſence a 
man ought ro have of this power of the 
Soul ; yet we muſt confeſs, that when we 
ſpeak of Courage, we commonly mean that 
which our births thed into our \fonovy and 
which is proper to the ſenſitive Appetite ; 
becauſe it's common to all Creatures, and 
that irs effets are moſt ſenfible and moſt re- 
markable, 

As for the other Doubt which refpeRs 
Courage ; To wit, whether the diſpoſiti- 
ohs we have obſerved,be always neceſſary to 
its production, 1s no leſs diffiult to reſolve; 
For if it be true that Boldneſs is an effect of 
Courage, cotitfary to the experience which 
we have , thoſe ? broter which are natu- 
rally rzmerous, can never be ſuſceptible of 
this Paſſion : *Or that contrary to the Max- 
ims which we have eſtabliſhed , - Courage 
ſhoald not depend on thoſe diſpoſiti- 
ons, 

Certainly, we muſt here again ſay, that 
the common manner of ſpeaking fits not 
ſo well the truth of the thing , tor there is 
no Animal which hath not Courage, be- 
cauſe there 1s none without ſome hear, for 


' that it's ncccllary to 1:tc and how little (0- 


cver 
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ever it hath, it's capable to give that diſ- 
poſition to the iraſcible Yertue, which is ca- 
pable to make it undertake ſomething, In 
effect, there is no Animal which at ever 

moment finds not ſome difficulty which it's 
obliged to oppoſe, And we every day ſee 
that the wa and moſt timorous make 
endeavors to ſurmount the obſtacles they 
encounter ; they muſt therefore have Cou- 
rage, Since Courage is nothing but the ir«ſcible 
Vertue, which the Natural heat of the Heart 
hath rendred capable of working, But be- 
cauſe this capacity is greater in ſome, and 
leſſer in others, the greater hath deſerved 
by its prerogative the name of Courage, as 
the leſſer is called Cowardiſe, or want of 
Courage.So that even as we ſay a man hath 
no wit becauſe he hath but little; we alſo 
ſay an Animal hath no Courage, becauſe he 
hath bur little : And certainly if we ſhould 
well conſider this gender of Qualities which 


the Schools call Natural Impotencies, un- 
der which the default of Courage ought to | 
be placed, we ſhould find that it is different 
from Power only inreſpect of leſs or more, / 
And thatthe word of [Impotency ] means 
onely a weak Power, and not the abſolute 
privation of Power, becaule it's a quality, 
and quality is a real thing, So the detaul: of 
Courage is rightly Courage, bur it's little, 
weak, 


| 
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- [ weak, and hid, which operates but ſeldom, 
- | and undertakes bur light Skirmiſhes , or at 
a | leaſt, if it engage in greater matters, it muſt 
y | be very much ſolicited thereto , and the 
$ | difficulties muſt have powerfully provoked 
© | jr, asit happens in the Anger of timorous 
E ſons, 
y | Laſtofall, the common way of ſpeaking 
:- | affords not the name of Courage, but only 
it | tohim whois moſt ative, who boldly op- 
t | poſeth himſelf co the greateſt dangers, and 
- | who is always ready either ro aflault or to 
d | defend himſelf But to have this Courage, 
d | andto be called couragious , a man rhuſt: 
5 | have all the diſpoſitions we have ſpoken of, 
of | Sothat when we ſaid that Boldneſs was ain 
h | effet of Courage, weconfidered Courage 
0 | inits Nature, and not according as it's u- 
le | fed in our Language, For it's true, that this 
ld | paſſion cannot proceed but fromthe iraſcible 
b | Vertue, in that it can operate, and when it 
1- gu_ it's called Courage , burit is riot 
ways that active and boiling Courage, 
It | which marksa great facility ot operating, 
e | forthat it is neceſſary there muſt bo much 
IS | natural heat in the Heart to give it this faci- 
te | lity, All which will be better underſtood 
y, | When we ſhall have examined wherein Foreg 
ot | or Strength conſiſts, 
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of Force. 


To ſpeak | conan Force is a quality 
which firſt and properly belongs to Power, 
Faculty, or Vertue, and by its means to 
thoſe actions which it produceth, and to 
the {nbject it's found in. So we fay that 
the natural Faculty is ſtrong, that it's ope- 


ration is ſtrong, and that the parts it reſides | 


in are ſtrong : Now the Vertue is ſtrong, 
when it can perfectly , and with efficacy 
produce its effet; and it's capable of it, 
when it hath thoſe diſpoſitions which are 
neceſlary for its operation, So that Force 
or Strength conſiſts in theſe diſpoſitions, 
which proportionably as they are more or 


le(s perfet, make that alſo more or leſs | 


great, and its Vertue to be leſs or more | 


trong. 

+ Yetit's very true, that although in that 
fence, Force be a quality common to all 
Powers, as well Spiritual as Material, all 


Je applied $f £bem having need of certain conditions 


and diſpoſitions to operate ; yet (o it is, 
that to ſpeak abſolutely of Strength, all 
kinde of Strength is not to be underſtood, 
bor. all ſorts of Vertues ; For when for ex- 
ample we ſay , That Force is neceſſary to 
aſſault, That an Animal or a Body is ſtrong, 

2 it 


4 


> —— — - 
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© | to perform their ordinary, and as it were, 
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| {eſs n6t to be uhderſtood of all the Fotcrs 
le my have , as of the force of the Sro« 
mack, of the ſetices, and of the like; but 
of a c&taini patticular Strength, which hes 
ifs mote fthoble and mote excellefit ther 
the reſt by its prerogitive, hath deſeryed 
ſimply & abſolutely to be called Force ; and 
it's that which'the Paſſions of the iraſcible 
Appetite uſe, the nature whereof muſt thete= 
fore conſequently be hete inquired, To this 
purpoſe we thuſt ſuppoſe, thar all the Unis 
verle being compoſed and filled with things 
which ate contrary and oppoſite one to 2tt« 
other, there is nothing which cat be thete- 
in without Enemies which affault and ſeek 
to deſtroy it, So that it was the providenice 
, of Nature which gave unto all things; got 
| oftely thoſe Yertues which were necefſaty 


domeſtick fanRions, bnt even thoſe which 
| ought ro defend them from foreigh aſſaults, 
| and hindering rhem from teceiving thoſe 

violences whrch it might teceive trom #- 
broad, 'Tis for this ceaſda that every thifg 
hath itsproper qualities to preſerve its be- 
mg, asalfo others to deftroy its cotittaty ; 
and that thoſe Atiimals whete thoſe Ver- 
| thts are more diftin&t , 2nd lefs confuſed, 
have two different Appetites, The Con- 
cipiſcible., to ſeek for themſelves what ts 


F'Y ht, 


” 


The foce Now becauſe all Philoſophers and all 
of perdl Phyſitians are agreed, that the Force of 


things 


cenffts in all the corporal Powers conſiſts in the 
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fit,and flie what is hurtful , and the iraſcible 
to reſiſt il}, and if it be needful to afſault and 
deſtroy it, But becauſe there is more trouble 
andaction to reſiſt and aſſault,then ſimply to 
purſue good, or flye from il] ; and that Ver- 
tues are the more noble, the more aCtive 
they are, as we have ſhewed elſewhere z it 
is certain, that in this reſpe the iraſcible 
Appetite is more active and more noble 
then the Concupiſcible ; and therefore 
thoſe Forces which are the Inſtruments and 
the diſpoſitions which it hath to work, - are 
alſo more excellent and more conſiderable 
then the reſt, Ir's alſo the reaſon for which 


the name of Force is due unto them out of 
excellency; and then when we ſpeak = 
of Force or Forces,we ever underſtand thole 


whichare deſtined to reſiſt and to aſſault, | 


the temze- temperature which is proper and natu- | 


TarWVE, 


ral.unto them, becauſe the temperatuce 

is the firſt and the moſt efficacious of | 
all the Diſpoſitions which the Faculties 
finde in the matter ; and that the proporti- 
on and fitneſs which ought to be berwixt 
the inſtrument and the cauſe, require this 
temperature ſhould be proper and natural 
to the Faculty, as is betore (aid, pany 


| 


—— 


—— 
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of that natural heat which forms the Cou- 
rage; This Maxim, I ſay, being certain, we 
muſt'ſee what this Temperature is, which 
ought to ſerve the Iraſcible Appetite, fince 
it's a material Power, Certaialy, fince it is 
to aſſault, it hath need of heat, being the 
principle of action in Animals, and fince ir 
ought alſo to reſiſt, it hath alſo need of dri- 
neſs, which is the principle of this reſiſt- 
ance, Now there is no temperature which 
hath theſe two qualities, but either the cho- 
lerick Melancholy, or the ſanguine Melan= 
choly, foraſmuch as Choler and Blood 
are Humors which furniſh heat ; and thar 
Melancholy which is Terreſtrial affords dri- 
neſs, ſolidity,and ſtability, 

In effe&, all Animals which are natural- 
ly ſtrong and couragious, are either Chole- 
rick Melancholy, as Lions and Dogs; or 
Sanguine Melancholy, as Bulls, Bears, and 


| wildeBoars, Andit we obſerve what hath 
| been ſpoken of the Hero's in former times, 
| we may eaſily judge they were all of the 


ſame complexion , and that choler and me- 
lancholy Diſeaſes, to which they are ſub- 


| ject, arecertain marks of this temperature z 


Ja fine, he that will conſider the body of a 
ſtrong aud robuſtious man, will ſee that all 
rts anſwer theſe two qualities, That a 
reight figure, a large Breſt, quick Eyes, a 
F 3 ſtrong 


6g 
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ſtrong Voice , and all vigorous motions 
proceed from, that heat whieh extends, and 
2pimates the organs ; a5 the bigneſs ofthe 
Bones and Joynts, the bigneſs of the ex+ 
txemities, the firmneſs of the Mulcles, the 
hardnefs of theskin comes, from a Mehan- 


choly 2nd terreſtrial drinefs, which renders | 


the huwors thick, and the members (obd, 
Now if ut happen that heat alone predo- 
minates, it wilt indeed produce Courage 
and Strength, but it will be an impetuous 
and a boiling ſtrength, proper to aflaulr 
and not to ſuſtain. On the contrary , if 
drine(s be. there without being ſeconded 


by beat, it renders the force ſtupid and paſ- | 


five,v-hich ſerves.torefiſt and not to aſſault, 
as hath been ſaid, 


ern - But we muſt here obſerve two very con- 


CU —— 


the rem- fjderable things, Firſt from che example of 


0 ( onjrſ. by 


per for the onely mixture of the-firſt quali- 
ties, but allo tor all the other diſpofiti- 
ons of the matter, as are ſecond quali- 


Phyſitians, we muſt nct here take the tem- | 


ties, the coptormation of parts, and the | 


concourle of ſpirits, As when we ſay that 
Force conſiſts in. a, hot and dry tempera- 
ture, we underſtand not that the parts are 
{imply, hot and dry, but alſo that they are 


of athick ſucculent and firm conſiſtence, | 


dhat nothing is wanting to their conformar 
tion 


a ——_— 


— 
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tio, and that che ſpirits ſlide therein eaſi- 
ly and abutidantly, For if this tempera- 
cure Meets with a ſubtile and looſe mar- 
ter, a$ i$to be” feen in thoſe purely choles 
rick, it will indeed produce Courage, but 
the Forces thereof will not be perteR, and 
cannot long neither maintain a Combarte, 


or a ſtrong aflault, becauſe the ſpirits pre- 


ſently diflepare themſelves, and that the 


| parts have not that maſſive and firm con- 


ſiſtence which is neceffary for refiſjance g 
and thould they even have thefe conditions, 
if they receive not thoſe ſprrits which are 
necefiary for their funRions, or if there 
de any notable detect in their conformationy 
they will be weak, and cannot executetheor- 
ders which the Appetice impoſeth on them, 


The ſecond thing which is to be conft- rg, 4, 
dered is, That the Appetite which is the vets» 
principle of all choſe morions which Ani-1,07% 
mals make, uleth two priacipal faculties, =+i-b 
which have the direction of thoſe actions z '* # 


to wit, the. Vital Faculty which reſides in :-» p., 
the hearv, and in the Spirits ; and the Mo-94#* 1» 


tive Yertue which is ſeated jn the Brain, * 
and in thole organs which depend on it , 
fo that it's chiefly in thoſe parts which we 
are to conſider, and wherein this tempera- 
ture whereof we have ſpoken ought to 


F 4 But 
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But becauſe the Iraſcible Appetite is it 
ſelf placed in the Heart , and that the 
ſtrength of that part is conſequently nearer 
unto it, then that of the other organs of 
Motjon ; and that we _ in ſome ſort ſay, 
that they are Arms which it hath in hand, 
or its domeſtick Forces, and that it leads 
them it ſelf; and this is the; reaſon it hath 
more confidence in them then in others,and 
that they alone are capable to give him both 
Courage and Boldnelſs, 

For the heat of the Heart is a violent and 
impetuous Miniſter, which inceſſantly ſol- 
licites the Soul to follow its motions, which 
abuſeth it out of the oſtentagion it makes 
of its forces, and perſivades it, that with 
them, and without other help ir can un- 
dertakea)l things: It's properly an ambiti- 
ous Favorite, which engageth his Maſter in 
a difficult War, without conſidering the 
weakneſs of the State, He hath Courage, 
Arms and Men , but the Nerves of War 
are wanting, neither doth he ſee that his 
Allyes cannot fayor him : So when Forceis 
atone in the Heart, the irafcible Appetite 
may well ſtir up thoſe noble Paſſions, and 
declare War againſt its Enemies ; but the 
Nerves and Muſcles not ſeconding its De- 


ſigns, its Enterpriſes are vain and timo- ' 


rous, On the contrary, when the Heart is 
7 weak, 
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weak. the Appetite is languiſhing and lazy, 
and alchough the' Members are robuſt, it 
truſts not their Forces, and thinks it a ſuc- 
cor too far off to makeuſe of in ſuchur- 
gent occaſions, Let's then-conclude, That 
that Force which is neceſſary to aſſault and 
to reſiſt, principally conſiſts in the hot and 
dry temperature of the Heart ,_ and that 
that may be perfe& and accompliſhed, it 
muſt be accompanied with that of the 
Nerves and Muſcles, 

But there are ſtill two great difficulties to re For. 
be decided , The firſt is, That all thoſe <*-rme 
Diſpoſitions of the iraſcible Appetite ſerve ,,c;vle 
alſo the concupiſcible ; for beſides that Arpetire. 
Heat and Spirits are neceſſary for all the Fa- 

- | culties of Life, and that Love and Deſire 
areardent and impetuous Paſſions, it muſt 

| needs be that thoſe Creatures which are to 
BO, flie, or ſwim, and which are often ob- 

| iged torun after good, ſhould have dt{po- 

* | fitions neceſſary to perform theſe great mo- 
uons., to wit, Heat aud Firmneſs-, thus 
Force will not be PR——_—_ affected to 
the iraſcible part , but it will be always in 
common to the concupiſcible, which yet 
1s contrary to our ordinary Philoſophy , 
| whichwill have that different Vertues maſt 
- | havedifferent Diſpoſitions. 
Toanſwer theſe Reaſons, Weſhall = 
ay, 
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Gay, 'Thart it's trae, all different Faculties 
eve different" diſpolitions, For if they 0 
are wich things which ſerve to many Ver- | | 
raes and Actions, there muſt needs be ſome 
diverſity which makes this difference,which | , 
every particular aftiva requires, Soinatu- 1 
ra}' heat which ſerves as the univerſal In- 
firument to all the funAions of lifey is di- 
verfified according to choſe operations ne- 
ceflary thereunco; it maſt for ſome be 
moiſt or dry , for others, rear, 'betle, of 
cemperate;' and one its porti- 
on fd meaſure Sifetene from all the ref he 
We then confeſs that theConcupiſcible and | _- 
Iraſcible Appetite both employ Hear and iS 
Spirits, .andithat there muſt be firmneſs'in 
che mbtions of eicher of:them, Bur there | 
& this difference, char che one requires a | Pe 
fiweer. hear, not, and pleaſant , and that | 
the other will have one that is lively, dry, 
and pungent, for the Reaſons we thall here- 
after decace':: And thar that firmaefs which 

ars in the motions of the Concupil- \,, 
able part, is outwards: and purely acciden 
= ot enge be found in the Soul, and 

peming to the parts. out of neceſſity, 1n- 
ſtead that in others, it's firſt found inthe 
waſcible Appetite, which atterwards coms | 
municates it to the organs for this Appe« | (1, 
eite ancly can ſtablith it (elf, and when: the 7 
Soul 


| 
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& | Soul ſuffers this kind of motion, it even 
Y | forms ſomePaſſion of the iraſcible Appetite; 
F- | Indeed this eſtabliſhment of the Soul ſeems 
? | tobe the proper agitation of the iraſcible 
A tite, becauſe there is no' motion more 
# racion to reſiſt and aflault then thag 
which reunites the Vertue which hinders 3» 
toyeeld, and which renders the aſſault the 
more ſtrong ; ſhe alſo makes fe of itm all 
generous Paſſions, and if ſhe caſts herfe# 
into Boldneſs and into Anger, it's certain, 
the firſt ſettles herſelf, And the onely dif- 
ference which there is betwixt the mation 
of Deſire and that of Boldneſs is, that at 
© | firſt the - Soul darts it ſelf forth withour 
® ſetthog ic (ef , and that in the ather ir 
| os both together , as hath been 


' The other difficulty is, That if Force # Foe 
conſiſt in the heat of the Heart where weat- os 
{0 have placed Courage, it muſt follow cew:ge. 


/ 

be 

- that Force and Courage are the ſame thing, 
I 

d 

e 

; 


What ever is faid, that man hath Cou- 

rage, but wants Force; and that Force and 

Comgge muſtbe joyned for the execution 

of great Deſigns. We therefore (ay, that 
| hear alone may make Courage all entire; 
| butthavic makes' but a part of Force, Be- 

lides. Courage is the power it. ſelf, and 
, Forceis to be conſidered as the infirunzent 
| of 
| 
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of this power, For heat is not Contage, | yſy 
but it producerh in the Faculty this diſpoli- | ng 
tion and capacity of operating , which we | eq 
call Courage ; inſtead whereot we may fay, | the 
that Heat is Force, or at leaſt that it is a | the 
part of Force; yer muſt we not from thence | juſt 
conclude, that Force doth not belong pro- | will 
perly and in the firſt place to Power,becauſe | for, 
the; nature .and eſſence of the Inſtrument | cn 
depends wholly from the relation which it | of | 
hath toirs Caule ; and were there no Cauſe, | nor 
there would be no Inſtrument, So Strength | war 
being the Inſtrument of Power, it properly | cer; 
and primarily belongs to it, an by ts | ont 
means to thoſe actions and ſubjes where- nec 
init is, But it's to go too far into the ſub- the, 
tilties of the Schools, Let's return to our he 
Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, and ſee what ef-.| |} 
i it produceth in the Spitits and ;in the | En 
Humors, | vor 

3 

h Sou 

CHAP. IV, for 

far 

what the motion of the Spirits , and of the tor 

'' - Humors, # in Boldne(s, | an 

| | ori 
ps Les H vs ſhewn you that the Appetite | Fir 


dart forth ſtiffens and darts it ſelt forth in Bold= | ter 
feozrin eſs, we need not doubt bur the une mo- | 
Boldneſr. t100S 


= * ® a o:.ai. - £©A.ca AT curtt.. 
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tions are made in the Spirits, fince th 
uſually follow the agitations of the Soul, 
and that they are the firſt organs which ſhe 
employs to execute her deſigns; they do 
therefore ſtiffen and ſtabliſh themſelves, and 
then they riſe up, and dart themſelves our, 
juſt as doth the Appetite, Indeed he that 
will conſider the countenance of a man be- 


| fore he aſſaultsill, bur who onely ſees ir 
| coming, will perceive no ſign of this fally 


of the ſpirits, ' foraſmuch as he changer 
not colour; and that fire which we ſee atter- 
wards glitter in his eyes,appears Rot; for it's 
certain, that if theſe ſpirits caſt themſelves 
on thoſe parts,they would carry thither red- 
neſs and ſplendor , and would not leave 
them that coldneſs and equality with which 
he looks upon, and conſiders dangers, 
And truly ſince we muſt grapple with che 
Enemy to aſſault him, and that the endea- 
vors we ſhould make againſt him would be 
vain and uſeleſs, were he out of reach, the 
Soul would never riſe up nor dart it ſelf 
forth againſt ir, did ſhe fancy it to be ſtill 
far off, and not near aloe to prove her 
force, and reſent the effects of her power. 
All what ſhe doth in this encounter, is, to 
fortifie and prepare herſelf for the combate; 
Firſt, ſtiffening her (elf in her ſelf, and aft- 


' terwards inſpiring the ſame motion to the 


ſpirits, 


4 
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ſpirits, ard-che reſt of the organs, which | do 
ay be ſerviceable to her it this occaſion 4 | all 
in purſuir whereof it follows, thar a mang | ©: 
color changeth not, that his looks are Ntaid, 
and that without growitig pale or with. | is! 
out any diſturbance he looks on the moſt 
formidable things, becauſe the ſpirirs which | the 
are mixt with the humors, and which cauſe | the 
all che orher parts to move, Riffening then. | bot 
ſelves, render them firm and ſettled, and by | 351 
that means hinder the blood from ſhedding | va 
it felf abroad, or from retiring inwardly, | 04 
not that' thoſe other motions of the By. | (eel 
dy either reſtrain or render themſelves im- ſel 
089, | and 
This then is the agitation which the (pj. | 21s 
rits (offer in the beginnings of Boldneſfs, or | a) 
to ſpeak berter,in thoſe preparatives which | fore 
che Sonl makes for this Paſſion; For Re-| hi 
folarion, Hope, Confidenice, and Staiedrieks | Dif 
of Courage, which are the fore-runners | 7 © 
thereof, require this kind of motion, and | ect] 
without it can neither form themſelves nor me 
{ubſift, we f 
But after the Enemies approach,and that | Bol. 
the Soul is rifen up to afſault and fight him, too 
ſhe moves the Spirits in the ſame manner, that 
and al) ftiffened as they are, ſhe with impe. 
ruofity drives them forth to the exterio; | Bol 
parts, and ſo carries redneſs ro the face, ar, 
k dor ( 
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dor and vivacity to the eyes,and violence to 
all the: morions,' as'we ſhall hereafter de- 
clare, | phe 

Now to explain how this darting forth 
is made, we ought here to repeat all what 
hath been ſaid in the Chapter of Deftre; for 
there is no difference in the motions of 
theſe two Paſſhons, as to the agitation, fince 
both in the one and the othey the Soul iffues 
25 it were out of it felf, and caſts it (ef ro- 
wards the obje& which moves it: They are 
onely unlike in the end ſhe therein propo- 
ſerch herſelf z ſince in Defire-ſhe carries her- 
ſelf rowards good, that ſhe may ger near ir, 
and thereby afterwards enjoy it;and ir» Bold- 
neſs ſhe darts her feW towards ill, that ſhe 


' may combate and overcome it, It's there- 
| fore! here we muſt (eek that ſarigfaftion 


e-| 


k 
[ 
: 
| 


which this ſubject requires, As alſo in the 
Diſcourſe of Hope, that which-is neceſſa- 


| ry.to make us underſtand how the ſpirirs 
| ſettle and dart forth themfelves ar the fame 


time, we are onely to obſerve, that when 
we fazd, that the motions of Defireand of 
Boldne(s were alike, ic ought to be mnder- 
ſtood in this darting forth, For its certain, 
that the Soul never ſtiffens ir ſelf in. Deſire 


| unleſS-it be accompanied with-Hope, with 

| Boldneſs, or with Anger ; forafmuah as 
lhe Ciffens herſelf onely to a 

i an 
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the Heat 


comes that 


raiſeth »p yer all the Body, and which by degrees aug- | 
ments it ſelf, and proportionably as the im- ! 


it ſelf in 
Boldneſs. 
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and thar ſhe needs not employ her ſtrength 
unleſs difficulties preſent themſelves, which 
arenot in the Paſſions of the Concupiſci- 
ble part, as elſewhere hath been already 


ſaid, 


Now the firſt thing which follows this ' 


motion, is, the heat which ſheds it (elf 0+ 


petuoſity grows greater, For at firſt, before | 


the ſpirits darted themſelves forth, when 
they kept themſelves onely firm, this qua- 
lity was very moderate, . as it is to be found 
in Hope, but when they begin to make 
their fallies and dartings which drive and 


throw them forth , it's chen that it be-/ 


comes violent, and that ar laſt it inflames 
all the parts, -But the difficulty is to know 
whence this heat proceeds ; for although 
there be an appearance which the agitation 
of the heart and of the ſpirits cauſeth, ſince 


it;S a Maxim received in the Schools, That | 


Motion hath the vertue to produce; yet 


| 


| 


beſides the experience which we learn, that | 


Air and Water cool themſelves by agitati- 


on; and that the ſhock and encounter of 


Bodies, by which we ſay heat is engendred, 
hath no place inthoſe which are ſubtile and 
fluid, it.is certain that there are Paſſions 
where the heart and the Spirits have a ver 


quic 


| 
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quick and impetuous motion, as we ſee in 
Fear, yet even in them heat augments nor, 
but even weakens it ſelf, 

For my part, I beleeve that without 
ſticking ar common opinions, we may ſay 
that che Heart being the ſource of hear, 
hath alſo rhe vertue of producing itz ahd 
that being to loſe this quality asageneral in- 
ſtrament of all the tunctions of lite; it muſt 
have the power to augment it according to 
the need we may have, Why ſhould we de- 
ny it this Faculty, ſince there is no form 
which producerh not thoſe qualities which 
areneceſlary uato it © The Water of it (elf 
alone, doth it not take back again the cold 
which was taken from it? Doth noc the 
Earth alſo recover the drinefs ic loſt £ bur 
what is moſt conſiderable, Doth not Heat 
augment it ſelf in preſence of its contrary * 
And if it be crue that that which inflames 
the Heart in violent paſhons, proceeds not 
trom motion, as we have ſhewa even now, 
whar other tource can it have, but this (e- 
cret vertue we (peak of *- In fine, fince the 
Soul reſides in this part as inits Throne, 
and that ſhe is therein ſtronger then in any 
ocher part, what need we doubt bur ſhe 
helps this production 2 She who in her ſelf 
contains « vertue of all inferior things, as 


we have ſhewed in the diſcourſe of Light. 
G We 
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We mult therefore beleeve, that the Soul 
and:the Heart augment the natural hear 
when it is neceſſary, and that in perform- 
ing [their endeavor, and ſtirring it {elf to 
produce it, they cauſe it to iſſue out of thoſe 
p_ where ſhe potentially was, 
Beſides, Since the Soul hath Forces which 
ſhe imploys when ſhe will, which ſhe awakes 


and ſtirs up at her need, ſhe muſt needs | 


have:the ſame power over natural hear; 
which 1s the moſi conſiderable part thereof, 
and that ſhe may raiſe it up and encreaſe it 
when its hap is neceſſary, And certainly as 
the motive Vertue contains 2 potentia the 
motion which it afterwards produceth, 
when it hath received the ek of the 
Appetite ; So the Vital Faculty hath init 
ſelf a ſecret ſource of Heat, which it ſtirs 
up and brings to light, if we may (o ſpeak, 
when the Soul commands and judgeth it 
neceflary, Now there is no occaſion where- 
in this tuccour is more profitable tor her, 
then when ſhe expects the ill either to reſiſt 
or to combate it, becauſe ſhe hath then 
need of its Forces, which principally con- 
liſts in hear, as we have made it appear in 
the precedent Diſcourſes : But toraſmuch 
as there needs more Forces to afſaulr then 
to reſiſt, that is the caule that there is leſs 
heat iv Hope and in Conſtancy, where the 

| Soul 
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Soul ſtands on the defenſive, then in Bold- 
nels and in Anger, where ſhe aflaults and 
deſtroys ill, As alſo that in theſe two lat- 
ter the agitation of the ſpirits is greater; 
tor we do confe(s that their motion ſerves 
for ſomething, not of it ſelf, but by acci- 
dent, as we lay in the Schools, becauſe 
they bring the heat which they have, and 
that of the humors which they draw after 
them, to thoſe parts where they light, and 
ever lollicite the fixed heat which 1s therein 
encertained,to awake and to render it active, 

As for thoſe Paſhons which oblige the 
Soul to flight, they make a quite contra- 
ry effe&, and becaule the Spirits retire un- 
ro the centre, and the Soul alſo finding ir 
ſelf too weak to reſiſt the Enemy, loſeth 
all its Courage, nor cares it to repair its 
ſtrength, and ſo ſuffers the natural heat to 
be extinguiſhed without endeavoring to re- 


kindle it. 
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But that we may well conceive what the »6 the 


endeavor is the makes in other Paſſions, eG 


we muſt not conſider the quality of the heat «» 6-14- 
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which accompanies them, and compare *.*- 


it with that which is obſerved in thoſe Pat- 
hons which ſeek good; for in thele it ts 
ſeer, humid and graceful; and in thoſe it 
is ſharp, dry, and pungent, So that it's 
very likely that in the firſt the-Soul em- 
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ploysitand ſheds it abroad without violence, 
a in the other ſhe raiſeth it and drives it 
forth wich impetuoſity, that in thoſe it on- 
ly needs its ordinary vertue , and in theſe 
it muſt be greater and more active, Finally 
we may ſay, That in the one ſhe uſeth it as 
a follower accompanying of her ro her 
friends, but in the other it's an Afſtant 
which 4he leads with her, even againſt her 
Enemies, 

In Love indeed, in Deſire, and in Joy 
the outward parts receive not heat, be- 
cauſe it's ſent thither, but becauſe it flies 
from thoſe ſpirits which are ſent thither, 
foraſmuch as the Soul needs not that quality 
to approach or unite it ſelf to good,but only 
the Spirits which force it to the place where 
itis, On the contrary, when ſhe is to fight, 
ſhe ſends heat as a powerful inſtrument to 
act,and to deſtroy what is contrary unto it; 
as alſo in this deſign ſhe renders it as ſtrong 


as ſhe can, whether it be by degrees aug- ' 
menting it, or ſtirring up the Spirits by | 


| ev 


continual agitation, or in removing the 
humors when ſhe is moſt active, as chole- 
rick are, 

And certainly, what the ſenſitive Facul- 
ty doth in theſe encounters, the natural alſo 
doth it very often in thoſe ordinary fundti- 
Ons, as is eafily judged by the Feavor, 

which 
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which is juſt like Boldneſs and Anger, the 
fame heat, the ſame tempeſt of the Spi- 
rits and Humors, and the ſame deſign 
which the Soul hath in thoſe Paſſions ir 
encounters in that diſeaſe, For we 
muſt not think that the Feavor is kindled 
in the Heart by ſome ſtranger fire, It's 


| the Soul its ſelf , or rather the Viral Facul- 


ty which reunites its force, which firs up 
natural heat , and which litts ic ſelf up to 
fight thoſe cauſes which deſtroy the har- 
mony and conſtitution of the Body, This 
is readily proved by its crifis, which are 
thole fits of the Feavor which the endea- 
vors of Nature, and not the Diſeaſe ſtirs 
up; by the inflammation which the com- 
ing of the ſpirits an4 of the blood cauſerh 
inthe infeſted parts , by the ceſſation of the 
Feayor in the hetghth of the ſickne(s, when 
the Humors are fo malignant that Nature 
is overcome with them, and that the dares 
no longer aſſault them ; And by a thouſand 
other Reaſons which we might produce, 
had we room for them ; by which we mighr 
evidently make it appear that the Feavor 
s nothiug but an innitation anda riſing up 
of natural heat to drive away'the ill; and 
that” therefore it's a motion like to thar of 
Anger, and that'in the loweſt part of the 
Soul, as well as inthe higheſt there is an 
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Appetite which hath its iraſcible Faculty to 
raile it ſelf up againſt thoſe difficulties 
which preſent themſelves, However it be 
the Soul encreaſeth Heat in Boldneſs and 


in Anger, producing and adding new de- | 
grecs to what it had, and ſtirring it up by | 
the continual agitation of the Spirits, 

For although they ſtir themſelves impe- 
touſlpin Love, in Deſire and in Joy, yet 
their motion is not therein maintained ; and | 
the Soul takes no care for their entertain: | 
ment, the tranſport and the raviſhment 
which the approach , or the poſleſſion of 
good affords her, bereaving her of there- 
membrance of what ſhe ought to do, for 
which cauſe languors and ſoundings folloy 
theſe Paſſions, unleſs Hope, Boldneſs, or | 
the like, mix not with them, and call back 
the Soul to her Duty, asit often happens 
in Love and in Defire, which being com- 
monly wy with Fear and Hope 
ſuffers not ſuch great and violent accidents 
as thoſe in Joy are; the Soul therefore 
more careful to continue the motions 0 
theSpiritsin Boldneſs and in Anger,thenin 
the reſt of thoſe Paſſions, ns the dan- 
ger ſhe 1s threatned withal keeps her in 
breath, and continually ſollicites her to op- 
poſe new forces, and to make new ende 
vors againſt the preſſures of the wy" 
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which ſhe cannot .do , but by producing 
every moment new Heat and new Spirits, 
and ſending them to relieve thoſe which 
made the firſt aſſaults, 

Nay often, as it (he miſtruſted her ſuc- 


| cors, when the ill appears too powerful, the 


raiſerh up the moſt working and the moſt 
malignant Humors that thereby (he might 
the more eaſily deſtroy them, From thence 
itis that Choler is ſtirred up in the vio- 
lence of thoſe Paſſions ; and that in veni- 
mous Beaſts , that poiſon which is quiet 
and hid in the centre of the Body, caſts it 
ſelf forth into the outward parts, and chiet- 
ly into thoſe which ſerve them for arms 
and defence; which may oblige us to judge 
that it's the Soul which brings it into thole 
places to aſſault and deſtroy the ill, and by 
a very probable conſequence, that the coth 
the like with thoſe others which have any 
proper quality tor that purpoſe, To con- 
firm this Truth, we need onely to conſider 
thoſe dreams which are formed when cho- 
ler predominates, for they evidently make 
it appear; that the Soul is accuſtomed to 
uſe this humor to aſſault evils, and that 
preſentlyas'ſoon as ſhe ſees it in a conti- 
tion to be thereby relieved, ſhe prepares 
herſelf forthe Combate, ' and during fleep 
ſhe forgeth- Enemies , Battels and Victo- 
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ries, Atleaſt its Certain, that Choler be. 
ing agitated in theſe Paſſhons, renders the 
Heat the more ſtrong and pungent, Or 
becauſe it's naturally dry, and that drineſs 
is 2 quality which gives moſt efficacy to 


Heat, or becauſe thoſe ſharp fumes which | 


this humor exhales, when it's moved, caſt 
themſclves on the parts, prick them and 


pre them that angry ſentiment which the | 


eat of thoſe Paſſions uſeth to cauſe, 


CHAP. V. 
The Cauſes of the Charatters of Boldneſs, 


Fela1;).« here examine ;two ſorts of Characters ; the 


one immediately formed in the Soul, which 
wecall Moral, becauſe they conſiſt in choſe 
a&ions which we callMoral,or at leaſt which 
reſpe& Manners, The, other which are 
Corporal, and which are remarked in the 
change 3nd alteration which this Paſſion 


impriats on the Body, Thoſe of the firſt | 


order which .accompany Boldnels, are truly 
very numerous, .as may be ſeen in thede- 


{cription we have made of a Bold man, but 


we may reduce them to certain princi 
Heads, the knowledge of which will e 


bring 


| 
[ 
[ 


[ 
| 


e 


| 


The ono- O follow the ſame method we have | 
ral C?7s 4 . K . 
r:Jers of & held in our former Diſcourſes,we muſt 
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bring us to that of the reſt: For he thar 
(hall know why a Bold man Hopes, and 
why he is a lover of Glory, will at the ſame 
inſtant know the caule of thegreateſt part of 
the other effects which Boldneſs produceth, 
and which in ſome ſort depend trom thoſe 
two, 


89 


Let's then begin with Hope which ever 1pe at- 
precedes Boldnels, and never abandons it; *”* «c- 


cOMpantes 


Certainly, it's nothing difficult to give the g.1jneſs, 


reaſon thereof, tor after having ſhewn that 
to form Boldnets, the Soul muſt know and 
meaſure its Forces, that ſhe muſt beleeve 
them greater and more powertul then thote 
of the Enemy, and atterwards the mutt 
employ them againſt him , that ſhe may 
yanquith him , It's impoſſible but ſhe muſt 
for the Victory, fince thedebres it, 

and that in her judgment ſhe hath all what 
is neceſlary for the obtaining thereof, Per- 
haps: fome will fay , that there are many 
who fight without hope of conqueſt, it's 
true, bur alſo Boldneſs which is employed 
in {ack/ fights, is not-found in the ſenſitive 
Faculty , nor is it of the common order of 
the Paſſions, It's particular to a man whoſe 
reaſon prepareth often other deſigns then 
thoſe: which Nature and the Sences are 
wont 10 inſpire in Animals , For its cer» 
tain that they never affault any thing which 
*hey 
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they beleeve not they ſhall conquer ; and 
if ſometimes they are forced to combate 
Enemies, which they did not dare to aflaulr, 
or even before whom they had already been 


pur to flight, it's the fear they have of | 


falling 1nto a greater danger, which awakes 
their Courage, reanimates their Force, 
and ſo brings to life again the hope of over- 
coming thoſe to whom they had yeelded 
before, But it is not ſo with men, who 


often engage themſelves in Combates, and | 


caſt theml(elves into dangers, out of which 
they never hope to come with any advan- 
tage, and even where they know their loſs 
is certain, becauſe Reaſon propoſeth them 
a more conſiderable end then the Victory 
would afford them,and obligeth them toun- 
dertake impoſſible things, to gain honor, 
2nd other goods,, which always follow ge- 
nerous actions, But it in theſe encounters 
they deſpair of over-coming the Enemy 
which aſſaults them, they til] hope to van- 
quiſh thoſe difficulties which inviron the 
glory they aſpire unto; and we may ſay they 
ou a (mall Victory to gain a greater, and 

zard alittle to gain much, But in the fol- 
lowing Chapter we ſhall again touch -this 
ſubject, Ic's ſufficient to have here ſhewn 
that in Boldneſs thereis ſtill Hope enough, 
and that a Bold man is never without Hope, 


Now | 
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Now the ſame principle from whence 
we have drawn this truth , ought alſo to 
furniſh us with the reaſon why a Bold man 
hath ſo much Confidence and Preſump- 
tion in himſelf, why he is not aſtoniſhed ar 
the ſight of dangers, that even he is pleaſed 
when he encounters them, and that very 
often he deſpiſeth them ; why he is not ſu- 
perſtitious, cholerick, or diſſembling ; In 
fine, why he hates ſubjection, and will al- 
ways command, 

For if Confidence be nothing but a con- 
ſummared Hope, fortified by the opinion 
we have that thoſe things whoſe help we 
expect will not fail us at our need, it's cer- 
tain that the Soul which knows its forc-s, 
and beleeves them more powerful then che 
difficulties, and employs them againſt them 
with Hope to overcome them, muſt alſo 
be aſſured that they will not fail her in 
this occaſion, and that ſhe hath cauſe to 
truſt to the help which ſhe promiſeth herſelf 
from them, 

As for Preſumption, which is an immo- 
derate Hope, and proceeds from the too 
great Opinion' we have of our Forces, al- 
though it doth not always accompany 
Boldneſs, yet it follows it, becauſe heat 
encreaſing, and kindling it ſelf in this Paſſi- 
on, it ſtjrs up the Soul by its vivacity, It 

| troubles 
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troubles it, by its agitation, and afterwards 
eaſily perſwades it, that. its forces are greater 
then indeed they are, and that they areall 
in a condition to ſerve her, although there 
often be but one part of chem; thus 1t is 
when Wine, Fury, and Love inſpire the 
weakeſt and moſt timorous perſons with a 


blind Confidence, and a temerous Boldnels, | 


which engageth them to undertake things 
above their power for the Judgement be- 
ing weakened by the __ of the Wine, 
or by the violence of thoſe Paſſions and 
heat, being become ſtronger by the imprel- 


ſion it made on the humors, we need not | 


wonder if the Soul finding it ſelf uphetd | 


with the moſt powerful aſhſtance which ſhe 
cag uſe in her tun&ions, be deceived in the 
opinjon ſhe hath of her ſtrength, and that 
ſhe believes them greater then indeed they 
are, 1 
Theſe Reaſons make it appear alſo, that 


man "12 bold man ought not to be aſtoniſhed at the 


efiomſh 4 


at hight «f ſight of dangers, becauſe aſtoniſhment 'be- | 
":nge-s. 1ng ever accompanied with Fear and with 


ſome Deſpair , cannot be (uſceptible of 
thoſe Paſſongs in the belief he is, rhat his 
torces are greater then the difficulties, and 
in the hope he hath to overcome them, On 
the contrary, as he flatters himſelf in this 
thought, and placeth all his happineſs w 
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the Viory , all theſe things which are 
to contribute therennto are pleaſing to him, 
he takes 2 delight to handle Arms, the 
ſound of Trumpets animates him, he be- 
holds the Enemies approach with joy ; and 
if there be any thing which diſturbs his 
contentment, 1t is the impatience he hath 
. | tobeathim, and to begin that Combate 
; | whichis to crown his valor, It's the ſame 
with him who is bold to ſpeak or to write, 
or to undertake any other deſign whatſo- 


, 

| ever it be; he pleaſerh himſelf in the en- 
| counter of thoſe difficulties which are to 
t | employ him, and to make his courage ap- 
| | pear; the place, the occaſion, the ſubject 
e i of hisenterpriſe far from aſtoniſhing him, 
e do but the more aflure him, and he is never 
t 


ſo content, as when he ſees himſelt rezdy 

y | roſethis hand to the work, 

But if it be true chat he runs thus into , ,,,, 

it | danger, that he affaults difhcalties, and mn 5e- 

that he will overcome them, how can he''!*" 

e- | deſpiſe dangers 2 For it is not toſlight an''* 
Enem Ws we aflault and feek to over- 

of | come him, Certainly, we muft confeſs thar 

us | he deſpiterh not all manner of dangers, nor 

id | all forts of Enemies, but onely thoſe who 

a | xeefar beneath his ſtrength, and that there- 

is | torehe judgeth ic unworthy for him to ex- 

m | UCile his care and Courage for fince in 

Nature, 
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Nature which gives Animals the know- 
ledge of their ſtrength and weaknels, and 
inſtructs them to flie when they are too 
weak, and to aſſault when they are _ 
enough; its very likely that being ſo wile 
and (© juſt, as ſhe is, ſhe would not engage 
them in a too unequal combate, and that ſhe 
would reſtrain them when they meer an E- 
nemy incomparably leſs powerful then they 


are, and which cannot offend them, In 


effec we ſee that among domeftick Beats, 
thoſe which are naturally ſtrong and of a 
great ſize, ſcorn the aſſaults of thoſe who 


are little and weak ; a Maſtiff grows not | 
angry, nor ever defends himſelt againſt a | 
little Cur which barks at him, and ſnaps at | 


him, as if he ſcorned his temerity; he goes 
on without regarding him, or ſtands till 
without being diſturbed at the endeavors 
he makes againſt him, A child ſecurely 
plays with the moſt angry Beaſts , bears 
them with impunity, and Ao chem with- 


out moving them, which they would never | 


ſuffer from another perſon. 

Some ſay the ſame of thoſe which are 
wildeand ſavage z and ſome of them have 
deſerved the name of generous, not onely 
becauſe they diſdain to affault thoſe who 
are not able to reſiſt them bur alſo be- 


cauſe they often content themſelyes to cal 
; dowd 
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down their adverſary, as if in that conditi- 
on it were unworthy for them any more to 
exerciſe their ſtrength , and that it were a 
ſhame for them to end a Combare which 
they had made ſounequal.It's trae that they 
forbear not often to purſue the moſt timo- 
rous creatures ; but it 15 not as Enemies, it's 
as their prey ; and it's not to fight them, 
but to take them and feed on them; in a 
word,- it's Hunger and not Boldnel(s which 


| animates them z for when they are not preſ- 


ſed with this hard and implacable neceſlity, 
they never aſſault bur onely thoſe which 


| they think ſtrong enough to harmthem,and 
| ſcorathe reſt which have not that power, 


Whatever we believe, it's certain that 


; when theSoul is perſwaded that the difficul- 


ties which preſent themſelves are too weak 
to traverſe ty deſigns, the ſcorns and diſ- 
dains to fight them, Now this perſwaſion 
is grounded on the certain knowledge 
which ſhe hath of the greatneſs of her 


| forces, or on a falſe opinion which ſhe hath 


conceived of them, Por although thoſe 
whoare truly ſtrong and powerful, have rea- 
ſon to make no reckoning of the greateſt 
part of thoſe things which alarm others; yet 
when Boldaeſs hath heated a Courage, how 


| weak ſoever it be, it abuſeth it by a vain 


at ' 


confidence it givesit, and makes it believe 
Lat 
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that the obſtatles it meets are nothing ton- © 
ſiderable, that there are none which ought | | 
to ſtop its courſe, or whichis able to make M 
the leaſt reſiſtance: This is commonly ob- | _ 
ſervedin the anger of Women,of Children, | 
and of Men who are naturally timorous z | 
chey fear all before they are poſleſt with | ,,. 
this Paſhon; but when this hath gotten | my 
maſtery, ſhame, reſpe& nor danger can ne- | |, 
ver bridle them, They {light all that oppo- | |, 
ſeth their fury, and blindly run whereſ6- | 7. 
ever rage and deſpair leads them, | fuſ 
Since Boldneſs ſcorns the greateſt part | ,.;. 
of difficulties and dangers, neither can it | p, 
be Cholerick or Superſtitious , becauſe 
Anger and Superſtition are not compatible per! 
with ﬀ confidence it hach, nor with the |... 
deſpight it hath of moſt of thoſe things | ,,,1 
which affanlt it, did 
And indeed we are not angry with what | , . 
we ſcorn, becauſe this Paſſion raiſeth not | p64, 
te (elf up but againſt things which may of- | g 
fend, and that ſcorn ſuppoſeth that they | þ,@q 
are without that power, So that if a Bold | deſp 
man do very much {light Enemies and dan- | Th, 
gers, we may at leaſt ſay, thar he mett5 | ſpe, 
not with ſo many ſubjects of anger, as he | Thy; 
who is not in that condition, Moreover if | hy; ; 
it betrue that Anger comes from the opr and £ 


nion we have to have been offended, he that 
pretumes 
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that preſumes much of his ſtrength, and 
v alnes not that of another man, never hath 
T | 2 thought that he can be offended : Thus 
e | Magnanimous Men, and thoſe which are 
- | naturally ſtrong and couragious, are not ea- 
, | fily angry, becauſe Reaſon perſwades the 
one that moſt injuries are not 10 in effec, or 
that they are ſo ſlight that chey deſerve not 
to be reyenged ; and cheir ſtrength makes 
others beleeve, that it's impoſhble, or at 
| leaſt very difficult for any to hurt them, 
- | Laſtofall, if there are Boldneſles which are 
ſuſceptible of this Paſhon, it's at leaſt cer- 
Tt | tain, that the true and heroick is not for the 
If | Reaſons beforeſaid, 

e| Neitheris it Superſtitious, becauſe Su- _ 
le | perſtition proceeds trom weaknelſs and fear, _ Fra 
KF | with which Beldne(s could never ſubſiſt ;3j0us. 
5 | and truly it was never ſeen that a bold man 
did heed or give any cre{it to Auguries and 
tl | to all other vain obſervations which have 
X | been introdyced by Superſticion, Thoſe 
F great Men 07 times palt,althou%h they were 
Y | bred and inſtrnted in-thoſe errors,did often 
0 | deſpiſe them, &.nd Homer torgot not to {ay 
| That his Ach;{es ſtopped not on the preſa- 
5 ſages which were told him ot his death , 
| That Hettor mocked the Augurs, and 
| thatin heat of fight he icorned both men 
I | and gods, 

n H Ta 
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To ſpeak truth, Boldneſs having ſo great | 


an opinion of its Forces, beleeves not that 
it needs foreign help, and its preſumpti- 
on making it forget that natural inclination 
which Nature hath given to men to have 
recourſe to Heaven in their neceſſities, far 


from becoming ſuperſtitious, it falls to the | 
deſpiſing of divine things, and eaſily gives | 


it ſelf up to Blaſphemy, Sacriledge and to 
all other impieties, which we ſee reign a- 
mongſt Souldiers, 

On the other ſide, he that ſhall conſider 
the ſource of Superſtition, will finde no 0- 
ther bur the weakneſs of Men, and the 
miſtruſt they have had of their own Forces, 
For beleeving themſelves expoſed to all 
kinde of injuries, and being inſtructed by 
Nature that there wasa Power above theirs, 
they did ſeek it every where, ro gain ſuch 
relief as was neceſſary for them : Thoſe 
who were baſeſt did believe to findeitin 


mortal and corruptible things, and ſo ren- 
dred them the worſhip which was onely due 
to the true Divinity, Others indeed ac- 
knowledged it immortal, but have divided | 
and multiplied it into as many gods as there | 
were things they ſtood in need of, To cott- | 
elude, all men which are born weak, being 
moved by feat or miſtraſt, imagined it was 
hard co be inclined and to be pleaſed, that 


there | 
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there ever was ſome want in the duties 
which were rendered unto it, and that to 
render it exorable, new reſpects ought to be 
added to thoſe which Reaſon had alread 
di&tated unto them; and to obſerveall thoſe 
extraordinary things which were as Oracles, 
which it gave them of their good or ill For- 
runes, theſe are the ſprings whence all I- 
dolatry hath flown ; the vain obſervations 
of things to come, and the ſuperfluous Ce- 
remonies in the true Religion, In fine,theſe 
are the undoubted witneſſes, that all Su- 

ſtition proceeds from weakneſs and 
rom fear, and that it's a Vice proper only 
to weak and timorous perſons, as may be 
judged alſo by Women and melancholy 
perlons, to whom it's more familiar chen 
to any ; By Southern people , who have 
ever been accuſed of Cowardiſe and of Su- 
perftition, and by perſons that are — 
and over-burthened with miſery, who eafily 
fall from Piety to Superſtition, 


Freeneſs 1s alſo one of the Companions #e 
of Boldneſs, becauſe a man who believes ©, Giffi- 


99 


is free 


with. 


himſelf ſtrong enough to overcome his E- mulation. 


femy, will never call Artifice or Treachery 
£0 his help, which are ſigns and common 
effets of weakneſs, Indeed all cimorous 
Animals are tnore cunning and crafty then 


teſt, Women are naturally more ſib- 
H 2 vile 
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tile then Men, as amongſt them the melan- 
choly are more ſuſpicious and more diſ- 
ſembling, Now this happens from that 
they are conſcious of their own weaknels, 
and theretore are obliged to uſe Artifice 
and deceit to ſupply the defets they have, 
Boldnels then is not ſubject to theſe Vices, 
ſeeing it hath fo much confidence in its 
Forces, and ſpeaks freely and open-hearted, 
its procedure is free, neither 1s there any 
deceit or treachery to be feared from ir, be- 
cauſe it fears nothing, By rea(on whereof 


'there have been ſome Captains, who have 


often been hardly perſwaded to ule ſtrata- 
gems, which are even allowed by the Laws 


of War, as if they were unworthy of | 


their Courage and of their Valor, We every 
day ſee that in the heat of a Battel, and 
when Boldneſs is higheſt, we deſpile the 
rules and poſtures of Fencing , and even 


-thoſe who are naturally weak and timorous, 


when they are animated with this Paſſion, 
or tran{ported with anger, they forget their 
flights and ſubcilties, and ot their Ene- 
mies with open force, 


wil Finally, It hates ſubje&tion, and would ab 
always ways command ; for having a good opini- 
command 


"on of it felt, it's perſwaded phat ir ought 

never to ſubmit it {elf, and that it deſerves 

.t0 have the preheminence above all the on 
n 
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And certainly, although this inclination be 
common toall men, who being born free, 
think that their Liberty ought to be pre- 
ſerved more intire, and more abſolute in 
command then in ſubjection , yet there are 
ſometo whom it ſeems more natural and 
more proper then to others, becauſe they 
truly have, or think they have thoſe quali- 
ties which are fit for command, Now if 
ſtrength be one of the moſt conſiderable, 
and it it be the moſt powerful, and perhaps 
the onely Inſtrument of Dominion, we 
need not doubt but Boldneſs which fills the 
Soul with ſo much contidence, an4 gives 
her ſuch an advantagious opinion of her 
ſtrength , doth alſo powerfully imprint this 
haughty and imperious humor , which 
makes him take the upperhand in all en- 
counters, and renders him incapable to 
fubmit himſelf ro the advice and conduct 
of another : Whence it happens that Bold 
men are commonly haughty, and bur lirtle 
courteous;that they are op:nionative in their 
reſolutions, and that they will always be 
the head both in Councels and in Enter- 
priſes, In fine, its one of the cauſes which 
makes Murtineers and Rebells in a State, 
which make Hereticks and Atheiſts in Re- 
ligion, and which fills families with diſo- 
bedience and with licentiouſneſs : For all 
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theſe diſorders can proceed from nothin 
but a preſumptuous Temerity which w' 
not ſubje& it felf to lawful Powers, which 
will be independent in all things, ina word, 
which will Command, 

The ſecond Head which muſt lead us to 
the knowledge of the other Characters 
which we ſeek, is the Love of Glory , for 
he that ſhall well underſtand the Reaſon 
why a Bold man hath this inclination, will 
at the ſame time perceive why he affects 
Praiſe, why he is modeſt, generous,eFc. 

Let's then conclude, That there is no 
Paſhon which inſpires the deſire of Honour 
and Glory like unto Boldneſs, for if they 
are recompences or duties which we are oh- 
liged to give to the excellency of perſons, 
Boldneſs is the onely one which gives us 
the right to exact the debt, ſince it alone 
gives men the ſuperiority and excellen 
which they ſeek ſo ardently, In effec, 
the Paſſions whoſe object is good, in ſome 
manner ſubje&t man to the good he pur- 
ſuesz thoſe which flie ill, oblige him to 
yield to; the ill as the more potent z can- 
ſtancy indeed refiſts it, and yet commonly 
ſhe beleeves not herſelf ſtronger then it, 
ſo that this onely dares aſſault it, and hopes 
ro conquer it, which is more powerful, and 
which ought to inſpire the ſentiments " 

excel- 
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excellency and of ſuperiority, whoſe juſt 
priceis honor, Now Boldnels alone hath 
this advantage , and if Anger pretends any 
ſhare, we know it is from that Boldneſs 1s 
always of its company. 
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Y 
But why doth it fancy That there i ho- Tt fancies 
var tobe gotten in all its undertakings * ſince 99107 in 


all its en- 


its a ſtrange thing, and hardly to be found ;,,,,jr;.. 


in the reſt of the Paſſions, that the worſt 
ations it produceth ſhould appear glo- 
nous and praiſe-worthy ; certainly it is 
becauſe they are led by Force and by Cou- 
e, which are qualities which Nature hath 
rendred ſo noble, having deſtined them to 
be the foundation of power and of ſuperio- 
ity, that it's impoſſible but all their effeRs 
muſt alſo be fo, and but that conſequently 
they muſt deſerve the honor which is due 
tothe nobility and excellency of the things, 
And this is fo true that men have form'd t 
fiſt knowledges which they had of Vertue 
on ations of Force and Courage z At firſt 
they knew none but that which was em- 
ployed therein, at lezft it appears that they 
gaveit the firſt place, ſince they honored 
all thereſt with that name, which ought to 
have been proper and peculiar unta ity for 
amongſt the Grecians, the word which fig- 
vitics Yertwe, draws its original from War ; 
andamongſt the Latins, thoſe who ſpake 
H 4 moſt 
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moſt purely, did beleeve that the name of 
Yertue was in the firſt place due to the Mili- 
tary Vertue, And this in my opinion hap- 
pens, from that nature which deſtined man 
Fe acivil life, hath alſo inſpired in him an 
advantageous ſence of all thoſe things 
which are neceſſary to maintain it ; now 
becauſe none is more (o then that Vertue 
which conducts Force and Courage, that a- 
lone having right to command, to eſtabliſh 
order in Society, and reſiſt thoſe enemies 
which would deſtroy it, it's certain, that 
naturally we ought to have more cſteem of 
it then of all the reſt , whoſe object is a 
good leis common,and leſs conſiderable; for 
this reaſon alſo more care hath been always 
taken to render it more duties and reſpects 
then to any whatſoever, At all times, and 
inall kindes of States , the moſt worthy 
and the moſt noble rewards have been re- 
ſerved for it ; the firſt Crowns which ever 
were, have been conſecrated to it, and it's 
the onely one to which the glory of tri- 


its 2&tions, which is the higheſt top of all 
the honor of the earth, | 

Asitis then a Vertue which Nature it 
ſelf obligeth us co reſpect by reaſon of its 
being deſtined to the government of a civil 


life, we muſt not wonder if that Paſhon 


which 


umphs hath been deſtined for the reward of | 
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which ſerves for matter and inſtrument to 
thoſe ations, pretends the ſame right, and 
bearing with it the ſame deſtination, it con- 
ceives that by a juſt claim it ought to have 
the ſame advantage in all irs enterpriſes, 
For although Reaton make it appear, that 
Temerity, Cruelty and Inſolency, and 0- 
ther Vices which ſometimes are mixt with 
it, render it unworthy ſo noble a recom- 

ce: yet ſoitis, that it doth not always 
earken to their devices, and that it more 
willingly follows the inclinations of nature; 
ſo that looking at nothing but what is ho- 
neſt, and having no other guide but the in- 
ſtin& it hath for glory, it imagines it ought 


| everywhere to encounter it, and that it'sa 


prize due to all its ations, how evill ſoever 
they be, 
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Moderation in victory, Modeſty in (ſpeech, rhe wer- 


Generoſity, Sweetneſs and Courteſie towards es 


which 


the vanquiſhed,accompanies not all kind ot ,..,. 
Boldneſs, but onely that which is conduct- panies 
ed by Reaſon: For Paſſion alone is nor $*/4ne/+- 


; ableto produce (ach perfect actions with- 


out being guided by vertue, Burt as regula- 
ted Paſhon forbears not to be Paſſion, we 
may ſpeak theſe to be the Characters of 
Boldneſs, fince they are proper to one kind 
of Boldneſs; Add alſo that there are 
ſome ſeeds and diſpoſitions in the prin- 
| ciples 
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ciples of this Paſſion, which naturally ren- 
der it inclined to produce theſe actions; 
for there are generous Beaſts which conteng 
themſelves with the Victory, and which 
hure not thoſe they have : 5s down ; 
we ſee even that all Bold men although they 
have not Vertue to regulate their Boldneſs, 
and that they propoſe not haneſty to ſerve 
them as the motive, forbear not to at 
the generous and the modeſt, even like 
thoſe who haye true Yalor, And what in- 
clination ſever they have to take all the 
advantages they can oyer their Enemies, 
yet they reſtrain themſelves, and render 
not their Vietory inſolent, Now this part- 


ly happens from that natural Juſtice we | 


poke of, which defends Beaſts from purſu- 
ing a Combate which is too unequal, and 
partly from the violent defire of honor 
which this Paſſion inſpires in men, For 
finding himſelf continually preſt with this 
ſecret ſpur, and by experience knowing 
that inſolency and vanity diſhonor a vio- 
ry how brave ſoever it were ; That an the 
contrary, Moderation, Modeſty, and Ge- 
neraſtty render it the more gloriqus, they 
= are moved to thoſe ations . whi 

qughe t content their defire, and which 
promiſe them the richer harveſt of ho- 
nor and of praiſe, for which cauſe we had 


reaſon 
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rexſon to fay, that their Medeſty was proud 
end part mL becauſe they conſider nor the 
Honeſty which vertue propaſeth therein, 
but the glory onely which redounds from 
thence, and that} they reſpe&t Honor bur 
even for Honors (ake. 

Refides , although in theſe occaſions wine 
they follow this ſhadow and appearance of thoſe Vi- 
vertue in all other ways they commonly 5.4” 
xe Arrogant and Proud, becauſe efteem- mix 
ing themſelves more then others , they = 
thak all is their due, and will have the wich 

heminence,as we have already ſaid; They Boldneſs. 
ur and jpeak advantageauſty of themſelves , 


voy ; 
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foraſmuch as the heat of the Paſhon kindles 
the deſire they have of glory, and makes 
them ſeek praiſe even from their own 
mouths ; and certainly we need nat doube 
—_ (cap nk is the —_— —_ 
$ z Duk 1t, Appears art 

cholerick, or cruel, we muſt not pr. 
accuſation of theſe vices upan it, bue the 
ill inclinations onely whereto it's received ; 
Farit is like that of torrents which enter 
into great Rivers, and ſeem preſently to 
break the _ C— and m_—_—_— 
a paſlage one eo Þ 
their imperuoſity muſt yeeld to the current 
& the River, which ſwallows them up, and 
etnes them away with it, What _ 
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neſs. 


alſo ſoever it be which. is mixed with the ill 

inclinations, muſt follow the courſe they 
take, and ſuffer it ſelt ro be carried away 
with thoſe defects and vices which are pro- 
per unto'it, Now theſe inclinations come 
trom the temper, or from cuſtom , tor this 
corrups the beſt Natures, and there are 
men whoſe births have given them all the 
diſpoſitions which are neceſſary to true 
Boldneſs, yet which have thole. detets 
which we even now mentioned, having tor a 
long time been nouriſhed in them ; and the 
habit they have gotten hath changed all 
thoſe ſeeds of vertue which Nature had 
given them, 

But beſides cuſtom , the general ſource 
of their ill inclinations is in the tempera- 
ture, and chiefly in that whence weaknels 
proceeds , for it's that which makes men 
undertake baſe actions, unworthy of a true 
courage, per{wacling them they mult tear 
all chings, that no enemies are little, and 
that we ought even to aſſault thoſe enemies 
which are weak, or thoſe which are with- 
out defence, . It's that which makes them 
become Artificial and Perfidious, toraſmuch 
aSit would {upply the detects of thoſe forces 
by cunning and deceit, as hath been al- 
ready faid : It's that which renders them 


Cholerick and Vindicative, becauſe it is ex- | 
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ſed to all manner of injuries , that it's 
afily burt, an4 that the vengeance it takes 
is a neceſſary means to kee the reſt in their 
duties, Finally, it's that which makes them 
Cruel and Bloody , becauſe in that miſtruſt 
which it hath of it felt, what advantage 
ſoever it hath over its enemies, it ſtill 
doubts that it wants ſtrength ſufficient to 
effec its own revenge ; ſo that topur it ſelt 
in fafery.it moves even to extreme violence, 
and ſo renders its victory brutal and cruel, 
But we ſhall more particularly examine 
theſe things in their = place, Let's finiſh 
this picture by thoſe ſhadows which Fear 
gives unto Boldne!s, 
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For we have ſaid, that Fear often went Whence 
before that which was the moſt noble and __ 
the moſt generous ; that on the contrary which 


there were men who went boldly into dans /emrimes 


accompas-" 


gers, and preſently atter loſt their courage, ,je, pug. 
that the moſt part of the moſt valiant, durſt neſs. 


not ſpeak in publick ; and that ſome with- 
our cauſe apprehended the encounter of 
ſome things which were bur little confi- 
derable, 


'Togiveareaſon for theſe extravagant e- 


vents, we muſt firſt remember, that there - 


aetwoſorts of Boldneſs; the one which is 
ledby Nature, the orher which is regulated 
by Prudence, The firſt con(iders not always 

the 
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the greatneſs of the danger it's engagedin, d 
or el{e it wants ſtrength to entertain a lotyg- | It 
winded combate; W herefore when it finds | ci 
the danger greater then it imagined itto | $' 

be, it's ſurprized with aſtoniſhment, which | «| 

makes it take flight ; which commonly | al 
happens to new Souldiers, and to _ th 
who undertake chings without having 
fore-ſeen the difficulties which there- | ha 
in were to have been encountred, And if mi 
ic be apheld by this aftive and glittering | be 
force which accompanies delicate tempers, | the 
as thoſe of Children, of Women, and the | Juc 
lke, its rſt and firſt impetnoſity is | wil 
onely to be feared ; for its forces being un- | the 
eble to furniſh it for a longer fight, ir quick- | nel 
ly gives ground, and makes way for Fear, | the 
ſomenew relief arcrive, But it hap- | fer 
pens not fo with that Boldneſs which is | 2t | 
conducted by Reaſon z before that under- | ciſt 
take the Combace, it exactly conſiders rhe | fent 
forces of the Enemy, the greatneſs of the | Ulu 

danger it is entering upon, and all choſe | of i 

obſtacles which may traverſe irs deſign; for hat! 

which cauſe it hath not at firſt that ztmpati- | cep 
ent ardor which is to be obſerved inthe | mee 


| 
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do ſo hide it, that a man might beleeve that 
ic was not there at all, or that it was aſſo- 
ciated with its enemy, And certaialy the 
Soul might conceive the danger fo great 
that for a time (he may not be capable of 
any motion unleſs it be that of Fearz andin 
that caſe ſhe could not be agitated with the 
Paſſion of Boldneſs, although ſhe mighr 
have the habit thereof, Now altheagh we 
muſt ſay, That the image of the danger 
being carried to the ſenfitive Faculty by 
the Knowledge which the Seaces. or the 
Judgment may have given her , the Soul 
will form Fear in the inferior part, whilſt 
the ſuperior will be raiſed with a true Bold- 
neſs, and then a man will boldly go co 
the fight, whom we ſhall ſee look pale and 
tremble at the ſound of the Trumpet, and 
at firſt ſight of the Enemies, Its true, this 
diſturbance will not laſt long, Reaſon pre- 
ently getting the maſtery either by re- 
aſſuring it felt, or raiſing the Courage 
of its inferior part, Neither after a man 
hath taken this noble reſolution, is he ſuſ- 
ceptible of Fear or -of Aſtoniſhmear ; he 
meets with no difficulties which ſcem nos 
leſs then he fancied they were; and if his 
firength fails him ia this @ccaſion, his ver- 


un not to hold faſt, and obli 


kim rather to periſh then wo ye, or rat 
| yeeld 
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eeld to undergo the burthen, then quit 
is undertaking, 

As for thoſe who valiant as they are 
dare not ſpeak in publick, or who fear the 
encounter of certain things which in ap- 
pearance ought not to give them the leaſt 
apprehenſion , beſides that this rather re- 
ſpecs the habit of Boldneſs then the Paſſi- 
on, it's an examen which more fitly be- 
longs to the diſcourſe of Fear then to this: 
We can onely ſay, That a Bold man is nor 
fo in all things, becauſe he hath nor, or be- 
leeveth he hath nor competent forces to 
undertake them, and to ſurmount the difh- 
culties which are therein to be encountred, 
every profeſſion,& even.every action requi- 
ring its particular forces, Such a man may 
have the one; and want the other , ſo he 
may be bold in thoſe and timerous in theſe, 
He who is naturally valiant and couragious, 
hath not commonly thoſe diſpoſitions 
which are fit for the great actions of the 
Mind, Coldneſs and Quietneſs which they 
require, cannot allay themſelves with heat, 
and that tumult which accompanies Cou- 
rage: So that if he finde himſelf engaged 
to ſpeak in publick, or to do any other the 
like ation, aſtoniſhment and fear ſurprize 
him, being ſenſible of his own weakneſs to 
execute a deſign beyond his ;ſtrength, . . - 
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We ire riow to examine the Characters =_ =_ 
which Boldneſs imprints on the Body , £4,ra9. 
which as in the reſt of the Paſhons, are of ers »f 
two kinds; For ſome of them are formed 394" 


— 


by the Souls command, and theothers un- 
knowingly, and out of a neceſſity,uſeleſs ro 
her deſign, as we ſhall make it appear in 
the examen we intend of every particu- 
lar, 

Let us therefore begin with the Eyes , 
which afford us the ſight of all , and which 
ae the Souls Looking-glafles; _ | 

An aſſured Look, although it be com- 
mon to all the generons Paſhons of the 
Iraſcible Appetite; belongs particularly 
to Boldneſs , becauſe ſhe affaulrs ill, and 
that ſhe ought to have more aſſurance then 
thereſt , which do onely expe it; For we 
have ſaid jn the Diſcourſe of Hope, Thar 
this Look was made by a wide opening of 
the lids with a fixed fight, and with vivaci- 
ty, This opening is that we might ſee the 
enemy the more exaQly ; the ſteddineſs of 
light witneſſerh that the Soul is not aſto- 
_ and this vivacity comes from the 
arrival of the ſpirits whuch dart themſelves 
forth to combate it, And to ſpeak truth, it 
muſt have at leaſt theſe three conditions to 
form this kind of look. Moſt of the Paſ- 
fioks makes us open - eyes t9 cone 
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the good or ill which is their objec, even 
Fear ſeems to be moſt caretul of it, being 
moſt of all obliged to provide for her ſafe- 

. Butit hath no ſer Jook being nor able 
long to ſuffer the preſence of the enemy, 
the diſquiet ſhe is in rendring her incon- 
ſtant and ſtartled, A ſtrong meditation 
fertles, the ſight but not with vivacity, for- 
aſmuch as the ſpirits retreat towards their 
principles, and fo leave a dimneſs in the 
eyes: Theſe three things therefore ought 
to meet to form the Look we ſpeak of z and 
he that will bat obſerve it, will findethat 
the motion of the Eye-brows, the carriage 
of the Head, and the reſt of the Face con- 
tribute ſomewhat rthereunto, 

However it be a Bold man looks upon 


danger with affarance, without winking 


ſhus n9t 2nd this partlyis from that the ſoul ſtiffen- 


” ing it ſelt ia it ſelf, ſtiffens the Muſcles, and 
ſo hinders thelid from falling, and partly 
becauſe ſhe will not loſe the fight of her.E- 
nemy, nor {o much as one minute inter- 
rupt the looks ſhe caſts on him, Moreover 
we may ſay ſhe hath not then ſo much need 
of winking as before , having rendred 
them ſtronger by the .quantiry of ſpirits 
which ſhe (ent thither, Bor it's certain,chat 
when theſe parts are ſtrongeſt, this motion 
is leaſt neceſſary, for which cauſe Birds of 
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, and all other Creatures, which haye 
2 ſtrong fight, wink ſeldomer then the reſt, 
2s on the contrary, men whoſe fight is 
weak wink at every moment, Moreover 
this motion of the lids moyltens the eyes 
and cleanſeth them, and thereby preſerves 
their tranſparency and mobility ; it's chiet- 
ly deſtinated to aſſwage and temper by an 
incerpoling obſcurity which it brings the 
ſplendor of the exterior, which continually 
beats on it, Now ſoit is, that thoſe who 
tave a ſtrong ſight, can longer and more 
eafily endure the light then others, and 
conſequently they are not obliged ro cloſe 
their eye-lids fo often, If it be therefore 
true x wh Boldneſs ſends a great quantity 
of ſpirits ro thoſe parts, and fo renders 
them more ſtrong and vigorous z It muſt 
alſo at the ſame time diſpence with their 
winking (o often as they <id formerly, 
In fine, if weaknels and fear cauſe them to 
fall, ro coyer and hide them from theill 
which perſues them ; Boldneſs which ap- 
prehends nothing, and ſees periland dan» 
ger without aſtoniſhmenc needs not this 
vain precantion,oor to employ an unprofit- 
able relief, 
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A thivyew Look is alſo common t0.wh, ze 
many of the Paſſions, and chiefly to Indig- {ts 
atioa, Anger, and to Boldneſs z 30 form 
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is 
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it, the Facemuſt have ſomewhat of ſevere, 
the Eyes muſt impetuouſly caſt themſelves 
towards the Enemy, and the Head muſt be 
ſomewhat turned on the other ſide, Now 
ſeverity is neceſſary, becauſe we may caſt 
our Eyes aſide without looking through, 
as it often happens in all thoſe Paſhons 
which purſue good and flie from ill, for 
Love, Deſire, and Fear at every moment 
caſt their Eyes aſide, becauſe ſeverity is 
wanting in ſome by reaſon of the pleaſure 
which they inſpire, and in the other by 
reaſon of the aſtoniſhment which accom- 
panies them : Ineffe&t, Severity is a certain 
rude, pecuiſh ſtifneſs, which the preſence 
of il] imprints in the whole countenance, 
and which is onely to be found in theſe 
Paſhons which aflault ill ; foraſmuch as the 
Soul ſtiffens it ſelf onely in theſe encoun- 
ters which we have ſpoken of, the Eyes 
impetuouſly caſt themſelves againſt the 
Enemy, becauſe the Soul having put it (elf 
ina poſture of fighting, employs its looks 
as {0 many -darts which ſhe intends to caſt 
on it, but at the ſame time it turns the 
Head another way to ſhew its averſion from 
it, that it fears it not, and that jt diſdains 
to employ greater forces againſt it s where- 
fore we commonly uſe this kinde of look 
in threatnings, where by the minde, and 
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words, without coming to handy-blows 
we ſeek to ſtop the ill, eſteeming it not 
ſtrong enough to need to be afſaulted with 
its ſtrongeſt arms, in Indignation, and in 
other little Angers, whereto weintend nor 
Vengance to all extremity, and in the be- 
ginnings of Boldneſs , before we are come 
to blows, when we think to decide the 
combare by little skirmiſhes, Ir's true, that 
ic often happens that a man who dares not 
aſſault a potent Foe, will look through 
him;bur that is bur to hide his weakneſs, and 
make him beleeve ir is not for want of 
force that he aſſaults him nor, bur rather 
that is our of generoſity, and becauſe he 
eſteems him worthy of ſo great an endea- 
vor. 


There are other kind of Looks which Why he 
often happen in this Paſſion, as thoſe which ©3n/"<# 
are urgent and unquiet, thoſe whichare rude eh the 
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and furious, but the firſt proceed from De- Brews. 


fire, and from Impatience, whereof we 
have elſe-where ſpoken ; others come 
from Anger and trom Fury , which ſhall 
be examined in the Diſcourſe of An- 
gr, 

- Let's now come to the motion of the Fore- 
head and Brows, To find the caule, we muſt 
learn it from Phyſick , that Nature hath 
actgiven to the Fore-head a proper moti- 
11 I 3 on, 
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on, for rhe muſcles which cavſe it to move 
belong to the Brows, which! ought to be 
moveable for the preſervation of the Eyes, 
and to help them 1a their functions , ſo that 
the Front never moves but when the Eye- 
brows move, Now amongſt thoſe motions 
which they arecapable of,chete are twopritte 
cipally which are commonly to be obſerved 
in Boldneſs and Anger z the one is to litt 
them up, and theather to ſtrengthen themy 
but its very hard to tell what the motive is 
which che Soul propoſettyic ſelt in every of 
them ,nor of what uſe _y mightbein the 
Paſſions we have now ſpoken of ; Ir's cer- 
tain that according tothe order which Na+ 
ture hath preſcribed to- thoſe parts, ##y 
lift themſelves up, that they may the more 
freely ſee the objet which preſents ir (elf, 
either by enlarging the circle of che ſight, 
which rcſtrains it ſelf when: they- abate 
themſelves, or that they'ferve to the opens 
ing of thelids, which after @ manner they 
draw after them ; And they ſtrengthen 
themſelves to ſtrengthen the eyes, making 
as it were. rampire before them to ſtop 
thoſe things which might fall from on 
ligh, and to detend them from the lifhc 
mc comes nn ; oo that' a6 
obſcurity ,1,caultth, teinptes the ſplendor, 
gathers the ſpirits, and if ptrſuic render 
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the ſight ftronger and more exact, Bur if we 
confider thefe motions in the Paſhons, the 
Soul indeed muſt propoſe other motives 
then cheſe, For I grant that the preſence 
of ill obligeth it to {eek all the liberty, and 
all the ſtrength of the eyes, the better to 
difcover the enemy , and aflault him the 


| more rightly z yet there are encounters 


wherein theſe cares feem uſeleſs, or at leaſt 
where they are _”_ then they need to 
be, becanſe it often ___— that wethatr 
move the Brows and the fight, at ſuch 
things as never fo lictle difpleaſe us, and 
wherein its nothing necefſary to bring the 
leaft precaution, Let's therefore conclude, 
that the. difturbance and the blindneſs 
which the Paſſions caſt in the Soul, divert 
ir often from thote ordinary ways which 
Nature teacheth, which make her forger 
the true aſe: for which rhoſe organs were 
deſtinated ,' and purſued her, that what 
ought to ſerve her tor one end may alſo be 
uſetut tor another, So in all vehement de- 
lires ſhe brings water into the mouth, al- 
though it be only neceſlary in that of Food, 
{o ſhe makes thoſe that are alone, laugh and 
peak, although all thoſe ations are reſer- 
for Society , and Converſation, As 
therefore ſhe is accuſtomed to ſhrink wp the 
reps, to fortifie the fight, and to —_ 
I 4 rae 
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' the Eyes againſt what might offend them, 


ſhe fancies ſhe ought do the ſame in the 
encounters of all kinde of Enemies ;' and 
by an error, like'that of Creatures, which 
think they 'have hid all cheir Bodies when 
their Heads 'are covered; ſo ſhe thinks 
that fottifying her Eyes ſhe inſpires the 
fame ſtrength in the other parts, and then 
all of them are in a condition to aſlaule ill, 
having put that 'upon the defenſive, It's 
ever io alſo, that ſhe raiſeth up the Brows, 
when ſhe raiſeth herſelf; for although that 
ſerves her the better to ſee the Enemy, yet 
ſhe fancies this elevation helps: her hag 
np, and that it {o far advanceth the execu- 


tion of her deſign, as to make the organs | 


move ſo alſo, ' Yet we may obſerve that 
that which furthers this error is that the 
parts are extreamly moveable and obedient, 
and that they are in ation ſooner then the 
Soul is aware of it,” For the reſt whichare 
more heavy, reſiſt theſe preparations, and 


require a greater deliberation to oblige | 


chem to ſtir, - - pong | 

' We may yet add to this reaſon, that the 
Soul will often by theſe external motions 
maniteſt the ſtate and condition ſhe is in, 
So that ſhe raiſeth the Brows, to ſhew that 
ſhe raiſeth herſelf and ſhrinks them up, to 
witneſs that ſhe fortifies and. gathers o 
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ſelf together z and' this is the more likely, 
for that without being moved with thoſe 

tations, ſhe” forbears not alſo to make 
thoſe parts move when ſhe will diflemble 
her weakneſs and her fear, and make us be- 
leeve ſhe hath a deſign to fight, 

And now in purſuit of thoſe motions 
whichare made by the orders of the Soul, 
the figure of the Fore-head neceſſarily 
changeth and alterethz for of neceſſity, 
when the Brows are lifted up, the Fore- 
head muſt wrinckle, and when they ſhrink 
pp, that muſt gather it ſelf betwixt the 
eyes; and then certainly if the skin be 
fleſhy, it makes, as it were, a great cloud 


| in the midſt of the Forehead, which Ari- 


ſtale calls for the ſame reaſon Nebuloxs , 
which is proper and natural to Lions and 
to Bulls, and- which is one of the princi- 
al ſigns of the natural diſpoſition a man 
7 tor Boldneſs,, as elſewhere ſhall be 


When the hair ſtandson end, it is be- yy, 4. 
cauſe the skin its rooted in, is moved , but bai 
this motion may be made two ways for ** 


thoſe creatures which have a moveable and 

muſculous skin make jt move when they 

pleaſe, and when they will aflault or de- 

tend themſelves, they ſhrink it up that 

they may render it ſtiffer and ſtronger, ws 
þ 
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rhen neceffarily thoſe plightsand wrmkles 
whieh are formed make the hair or 
feathers ſtare with which it's covered; Iris 
not fo with men, their skin being ngt muſs 
culous, they cannot voluntarily move it, 
but onely out of neceſſity ; and thar hap- 
pens when the ſpirits with precipication 

wir thei ontward parts of the Head, and 
fiye away elſewhere, For the skin which is 
then-fotced to reſtrain and ſhur up ir ſelf, 
makes the roots of the hair retire , which 
are commonly obliquely laid in the thick- 
neſs of theskin, andin- reverting of it it 
makes the hairs rife and itand on 
Commonly fear and aſtomſhment cauſe 
this fight of the ſpirits z and which calling 
chem back again rothe Heart, render'the 
Face pale; 'and makes the” hair ſtand: But 
this is ſ{6metimes alſo done by a great <n- 
deavor'sf' the Courage, ' For the Soul ſee- 
ing'it {elf preffed by a puiſſant Enemy, 
gathers the ſpirits from all parts, in which 
its principal j 


parts which are appointed to afſault and 
combare;fo that thoſewhich are abandoned 
of them grow pale, and the skin ſhrivels, 
and the hair Aands or-erid;, even as they do 
in fear, Now as Boldne(s and Anger ones 


ty can catfe this endeavor; its onely: hey 
whic 


end, 


rength conſiſts, and ſends 
them ro'the Arms, ' and fo thoſe other | 
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which are capable to produce this effeR in 
the manner ſpoken of, But when that hap» 
pens , it's a fign that thoſe Paſſions will 
riſe either to fury or deſpair z for which 
cauſe we commonly ſay that a Man that 
looks pale with Anger is terrible, be- 
cauſe the Soul never uſeth theſe extra» 
ordinary means, but when ſhe is extream- 
ly- preſt, and when ſhe carries her ſelf 
away to her laſt violences, To conclude 
therefore this Diſcourſe, a Bold mans hair 
may ſtand upright, trom the fear and from 
the aſtoniſhment which may ſometimes 
ſurpriſe him at the ſight of danger, or by 
” laſt effort, of Courage, as hath been 
d, 


| . The Noſtrils open and widen themſelves, 


becauſe the heat growing ſtronger requires 
4 greater reſpirgtion, and obligeth; the ſoul 


- | therefore to enlarge the paſſages ; by rea» 


loa whereof thoſe who aaturally have thoſe 
parts wide and open, are commonly bold 


| ndcholerick,. 


The Smile comes from the indignation a 
min hatch to ſee- himſelf affaulted by a te- 
meroys or inſolent enemy, or from our 
ceſpiſiag of his weak endeavors. . Butif we 
would know why theſe Paſhons cauſe theſe 
elſ&s, we muſt ſee what hath þcco ſaid in 
the Diſcourſe of Laughcer, - 
Silence 
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Why heis, Silence is proper to true. Boldneſs, chief ht 
Rows ly when irs going into danger, either be- | ſe 

cauſe it is then egtirely gathered up init | 
ſelf to conſider the greatneſs thereof, or | he 
becauſe it diſdains to ſpeak to _—_—_ ſo 
with whom it denies ſociety, either p 

it hates or ſcorns them ; or laſt of all, be- | pa 
cauſe it knows Words arearms of weak- | ta 
neſs, and with them Combares are not to | th 
be decided, And certainly, Boldneſs a- | m: 
bounds not in words, unleſs in ſuch who | an 
have their weakneſſes, for the Soul which | dui 
knows its defe&t , uſeth all thoſe means | for 
which may releive her, and employs befides | fro 
thoſe endeavors which ſhe makes, threat- | the 
nings, cryings out, and reaſons to fright | tuo 
the enemy, and hide her own imbecillity; | ita 
ſuch is the Boldne(ſs of Women and Chil- | to{ 
dren, ſuch is that of Bragadocio's: And | cay 
this Maxime is ſo general , that eyen a- | cay 
monegſt Beaſts we ſee that little Dogs con- | ſbpr 
tinually bark, when Maſtiffs and great | ith 
ones, whichare bigger and taller ſeldom | ty, 
bark, and are readier to fall on then weare |, p! 
awares, A man that is truly Bold doth the ns 
like, heisfilent when he fees the enemy, | paſſ 
he goes towards him, and aſſaults him with- | reſc 
out ſpeaking/a word , -but it's a threatning | Mat 
Silence, -and which berter /'expreſſeth- his | ing 
deſire he hath ta fight, and the ——s bs fore 
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he hath in his forces,then even words them- 
| ſelves, 
| Yet this hinders not, but that in the What the 
| heatof the Combate from time to time, ve? 
ſome flaſhes of his Voice, ſhort and piercing, man is. 
may eſcape him, which commonly accom- 
pany the blows he gives, or the ſteps he 
takes; and this in my opinion is to aſtoniſh 
} | theenemy by thoſe exclamations which re- 
; mark Ardor and Courage; or to animate 
» | and provoke himſelf, his cryings out pro- 
\ | ducing the ſame effect with that of the 
gs | ſound of Trumpets ; Or rather this comes 
$ 


from the endeavors and ſtruggles which 
the parts make within, which with impe- 
| molity driving the air to the Lungs, force 
itat its iſſuing out to reſound again, and 
toform 4 ſtrong and penetrating ſound, be- 
cauſe its driven out with violence; Great,be- 
z- | Cauſe the paſſages are inlarged by heat , and 
1- | ſbrt,becauſe it's made by (allies and ſhocks; 
at | itſeems evenas if it iſſued not with liber- 
m | ty, and as if the lips and the teeth ſtop- 
re , pingirinits paſſagewould force it to rerurn 
he retort it on himſelf, and to ſeek other 
ls paſſages, in which it's inwardly heard to 
h- | reſound, This appears in the howlings of 
ng | Maſtiffs and Blood-Hounds , in the roar- 
his | ing of Lions; for. all of theſe caſt _ 
jo fonh a great ſound,: of z ſhort and reſound- 

ing 
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ing voice, which loſeth ir ſelt in the hol- 
low of the Throat and Breaſt, and which 
they do not redouble but by long intervals, 
by reaſon that the Soul which truſts its 
ſtrengths, thinks not it ought to double 
its ſhocks with that _—_— which __ 
accompanies weakne(ls, The voice of a 
Bold man js then conſtrained, diſturbed,and 
as it were entangled in it ſelf, merA&ymen, 
as Ariſtotle calls it, which the Commenta- 
tors underſtood not when they (aid it ſig- 
wified words which precipitated themſelves 
the one or the other, and enterfer'd by the 
{wiftneſs of the pronuntiation : For this 
indeed may happen in Anger tor theſe rea- 
ſons we ſhall notez but not in Boldnets , 
which is neither loud nor talkative, which 
ſhortens as much as poſſibly , not onely 
its voice, but even its diſcourſe ; for be- 
ſides thac it never uſeth any long threats, 
it cuts them ſhort at firſt, and leaves al- 
ways more to be thought then is (aid. Quo: 


ceo ? 

Somtimes he blows with impetuoſity, whether 
the pantings and ſhocks he gives his Breaſt 
caule the air violently to iſſue, or that from 
time totime keeping in his breath , hes 
afterwards conſtrainedito uſe more my 
to drive out the fumes of the Heart, w 


could not get out duriog this ——_ 


I 
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But why doth he keep zn his breath 4 Why he 
Doubtleſs ro fortifie the motion of the Keeps 
other parts; for that we commonly never breach. 
employ this action ,, but when we intend to 
give a great blow to do ſome other 
endeavour, The reaſon of this Effe& is 
drawn from the nature of the Motion , 
which is to be on ſome ſtable ching, where- 
on the body moving upholds itſelf, Ir's 
thus that Beaſts move, that Birds flie, and 
that Fiſh (im, and that all other thin 
move; for in all theſe motions, the Earth 
the Air and the Water, or ſome other Bo+ 
dy remains firm, and refiſts the thing a» 
eitated ; and in proportion as the refiftance 
and firmneſs is greater, the motion alſo is 

eater and ſtronger, Now as the parts of 

_ lean _ the = upon the other, 
when any of them 1s to pertorm any power- 
ful motion , it's neceſſary the 4 yo 
doſe and even to the furthermoſt whi 
contribute thereunto, Ic muſt finde with» 
out it ſelf ſomewhat which may ſuſtain it 
ſelf, otherwiſe the motion of the firſt of 
theſe will be weak, and their ations will 
be theleſs perfect, Whence it comes that 
Birds are troubled to flye when their Legs 
are broken ;/'that we rnn not ſo well when 
our Hands are tied, and leap but ill unleſs 
Ve ſtiffen our Arms, and ſhuc our, Filts 

becauſe 
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becauſe thoſe parts in the condition they f 
then are cannot uphold , as they oughtt6 
do the motions of the reſt, | 
The Soul then which hath a ſecrer know- | | 
ledge of all what is beneficial unto her, and | 
who knows that in violent endeavors there | t 
muſt be a great and ſtrong ſupport for | | 
tl 

tl 


thoſe organs which are to move, retains the 
Breath, that thatair which is ſtopped in the f t] 
Lungs may keep up the Muſcles of reſpi- | 
ration, and that preſſing them on all ſides, | |: 
ſhe ſtiffens them to ſupport the reſt which | th: 
are engaged in the ation, So that weare | $p 
not content onely to ſtop the breath, bur | anc 
wedriveit, and cauſe it to deſcend down | in, 
that the diaphragma may dilate it ſelf, and | par 
preſs the neighboring parts which thereby | iag 
are rendred more fit to ſupport thoſe whicl, | 
are in motion, and 
In | wma he ſbuts his Lips and hs Tteehgas | a t 
well the better to ſtop the paſſages of reſpi- | firſt 
ration, as to confirm the parts, whether it | tim 
be that their confirmation truly contributes | gain 
to the great deſigns we have ſpoken of, ot | the 
whether the Soul is abuſed in the choice ſhe | ſhea 
makes, as being uſeleſs; as it often hap- | with 
pens in divers other occaſions; wherein | the f 
the is hindered by Paſſion to diſcern | unpa 
things, and to remember the true uſe of the | . T} 


TT. That |* 


| 
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That Coldneſs which is obſerved in the Wherce 
beginnings of Boldneſs, is nothing but a ,,14,..; 
certain conſtancy and ,aſſurance of coun- of rhe 


tenance, which is not aſtoniſhed at the ſight ***: 


of danger, and which alſo witnefleth hej- 
ther ardor nor impatience to fight, And it 
hath been ſo called , becauſe that beſides 
| that, it is the property of cold to render 


{ things immoveable , defet of heat is 


commonly called Coldneſs, Now this con- 
ſancy and outward aflurance comes from 
that which is made in the Soul and in the 
Spirits, and which retaining the humors 
and the parts in thepoſture ſhe findes them 
1n, hinders the blood from retiring or ex- 


d | panding it ſelf, and the organs from meve- 


ſ 1ng, For in this condition the countenance 


muſt not change colour, muſt remain firm 
and ſettled, muſt appear cold and reſolute 
at the encounter of difficulties : But the 
firſt cauſe of all theſe effects, is, that at thar 
time the Soul raiſeth it ſelf not yet up a- 


gainſt the enemy, onely prepares herſelt for 
|e combate, as hath been ſaid z for when 
ſheaſſaults him, the Spirits muſt riſe up 
with her, muſt carry blood and redreſs to 
the face,and fill all with vivacity, ardor, and 


. . off 
ferceneſs, which animates the countenance c,,,,.. 


lmpatience, The 
. This Coldneſs is followed with 2 noble ferceneſs 


K of nance. 
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of a Bold man chiefly when he goes into 


danger ; for it appears not commonly in | 


the firſt motions of Boldneſs, nor in the 
heat of fight, but onely when he is ready 
for the aſlault, and marcheth towards the 
Enemy : So that it ſeems it is as a mean be- 
twixt his ſtaiednels art firſt, and that ardor 
which tranſports him art laſt, 


; Ineffec, as this Fiercenels is a kind of | 


ſevere and diſdainful Pride, which comes 
from the prefumption and ſcorn which 
Boldneſs uſeth to inſpire : The Soul cannot 
be ſuſceptible of it before ſhe hath con- 
ceived a great opinion of her own ſtrength, 
becauſe that is the ground of her Pride, nor 


after ſhe hath found any ſtrong reſiſtance, 


becauſe that makes her perceive the danger 

reater then ſhe fancied it , and that there- 
ma ſhe onght not to flight it, It's there- 
fore onely when ſhe is ready to fight, for 
chen ſhe is full of the eſteem which ſhe hath 
of herſelf, and then ſhe diſdains the ene- 
my, whole forces ſhe hath nor yet experi- 
ment=d. 

However it be, the Head js then kept 
erect, and the Brow lifted up, the look 
quick, and full of aſſurance, the countes 
nance {well'd and double-gorged, and hath 
I know not what in it, that's rude and dif 


daintul, Now all theſe are the effects and. 


characters 


| 
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charaRers of Pride, asin its place ſhall be 


| ſaid, For the Soul which in this Paſſion 


fwells it ſelf, raiſeth up the Head, lifts up 
the Brows, and ſ{wels the Face, as if ſhe 
thought more room to enlarge her ſelf, or 
by thoſe exterior motions ſhe would make 
that appear which ſhe hath in herſelf, An 


aſſured look comes from that confidence 


| which accompanies its Pride, and that ſe- 


vere and diſdainful countenance from the 
indignation ſhe hath to finde obſtacles in 
her deſigns, 

The Poſture and the Gate contribute alſo 
tothis Fierceneſs ; for all the Body keeps it 
ſelf ſtrei gh and ſer, and if he ſtir, his march 


, khaughty and proud, The Stature eyes it 


iy becauſe the Soul raiſeth and ſtiffens it 
ſelf, in the deſign which ſhe hath to a(- 
ſaule, which pucs the Body into ſuch a po- 
ſture as is moſt advantagious for it to a, 
we ſzidin the Diſcourſe of Hope, 

As for the proud Gate, its that which A4- 
riſtotle calls Magnifick, which is natural to 
Lions, and is a ſign of ſtrength and of 
ereatneſs of Courage, It's performed with 
preat and grave paces, balancing the Body 
0 ether fe, and at every ſtep lifting in- 
wards and forewards the Shonlders, But 
how difficult ſoever it be to expreſs this 


tion to the life, ics yet harder to finde 
| K 3 the 


T3! 
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the true cauſe thereof, Some have ſought 
itin the ſame temperature which renders 
the Body robuſtious , and have ſaid that 
conſtitution being more firm and (olid, 
their parts alſo were more united and ſhut 
together, and ſo they communicated the 
motion wherewith they were agitated to one 
another, and in purſuit that when the Legs 
did lift themſelves up, and advance to go, 
the Shoulders muſt be moved in the ſame 
manner, 

Of a truth, if all thoſe who were of that 
temper walked after that manner, this pro- 
poſition would be ſomewhat probable, But 
beſides that all thoſe who are robuſtious 
walk not ſo : There are thoſe which are 


not ſo, to whom this gace is natural, or at | 


leaſt who in ſome occaſions ule it , as in 
Boldneſs, in Pride, and the like, We muſt 
then refer this etfet to a more general 
cauſe, which muſt not be conſtant and un- 
changeable as the temperature is , but 
changeth according to its encounters, And 
truly if it be a Character proper to Bold- 
neſs, it muſt proceed from the agitation of 
the Soul, whether it ſerve its Fefen, or 
be done out of neceſſity, Nox he that will 
conſider that the Soul which will board the 
enemy, ſtiffens herſelfto fortifie herſelf, and 


begins 80 raiſe herſelf, as to make trial of 


the 


— 
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the aſſault ſhe is going about, will judge for 
the reaſons which we have ſo often allead- 
ged, that ſhe ought to inſpire the ſame 
motions into the organs, and conſequently 
that ſhe ſtiffens them, and drives them vi- 
gorouſly : So that the march and the other 
ations of the Body muſt ſuffer ſome change 
and muſt be performed after another man- 
ner then they were wont to be, byreaſon 
of that new and extraordinary impreſſion 
which they receive: A man then which is 
animated with Boldne(s, marcheth with a 
ſtiffer and more vigorous pace, having a 
greater number of Mulcles which ſtiffen it, 
and that all his body weighs and reſts it (elf 
on that foot which upholds it : So that he 
the more _—y treads the ground when 
he walks, wherein the ſtedineſs of the 
things ſupported conſiſts; and becauſe he 
cannot ſo readily diſplace that foot which 
ſtands ſtrong ns lo great a burthen, of 
neceſſity his pace mult be flow, and he 
muſt go the more heavily, But this flow- 
neſs is recompenced by the greatneſs and 
largeneſs of his ſteps, his ſtrength ſecond- 
ng the deſire he had to get to his Enemy, 
mixing, if we may fo (ay, haſte with gra- 
vity: In purſuit of thoſe motions, the 
Shoulders are moved and ſtirred , as we 
K 3 have 
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have ſaid , Becauſe all the Body ſtiffening 
it ſelf, and laying all the weight on the 
foot , it muſt needs be that changing place, 
and carrying the ſame burthen to the 0- 
ther , the Shoulder muſt advance and 
weigh down it ſelf on the ſame fide; and 
this being done with vigor , the impe- 
tuoſity of the motion cauſeth it to turn 
ſomewhat inwardly, and paſſing ſo from 
the one to the other it ballanceth all the 
body in marching, Thus then Boldneſs 
uſeth this kinde of gate, ſo that if it 
be natural and ordinary , in ſome it's a 
ſign of greatneſs of Courage, becauſe the 
Soul which hath a ſecret knowledge of 
the motions it ought to make by inſtin&, 


bears it ſelf to this kinde of pace, which | 


is. proper to Boldneſs and tro Generolfity , 
and marching without minding it, as if 
ſhe ought alwayes to affront the Ene- 
my 


Why1hke Furthermore, when a Bold man is near 
ſtops bis danger , and upon the point of aſſaulting 
Head, his adverſary, he ſtooping his Head, 
«zxlts. throws himſelf on him, whether he thinks 
he ſhould therewith knock againſt him, 

or that his deſire of fighting makes him | 
advance that part, as 1t doth the reſt of 

them; Or that ſtiffening the Arms to 

| ſtrike, 
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ſtrike , the Neck muſt ſtiffen it (elf to 

port the endeavor of that motion, and 
in purſuit the Muſcles ſhorten themſelves 
ind fo cauſe the Head to ſtoop, or in fine, 
becauſe it would cover it ſelf, and nor 
give aim to the enemies blows ; for this 
reaſon it is that he bows all his Body, that 
he gathers himſelf up, that he contracts 
himſelf, and puts himſelf on his guard, to 
uſe the terms of Arrt, 

In the heat of the Combate, x7 Face 
is inflamed , his Eyes become ardent , and 
bis ſweat runs from all parts; Foraſmuch 
as the ſpirits and the humors caſt them- 
ſelves impetuouſly to the outward' parts, 
and that che heat which the Soul ſtirs up 
in this encounter, expands it ſelf ever 
way , diſſolves the humors, and cauſer 
them to run through the pores which ſhe 
keeps open, It's thus, That in great en- 
deavors , - we have often ſeen blood ſtartle 
out of the Eyes, Lips, and other parts, 
and ſometimes even from all the Body, 
in form of ſweat, But when this laſt hap- 
pens, the tranſport of the Soul muſt be 
exceſhve, For ſhe muſt be much urged and 
conſtrained to do a very extraordinary en- 
deavor after this manner to drive out of 
the veins this treaſure of life, 

K 4 He 
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He beats the earth with his feet, to 


make his Force and vigor appear, and to 

aſtoniſh the enemy by the noiſe and tem- 
eſt which at once his Foot, his Voice and 
is blows make, ' 

He darts himſelf forth, and leaps light- 
ly, his forces being'augmented by heat, and 
by the motion of the _ which render 
him lighter and better diſpoſed, 

His reſpiration is ſtrong and impetuons , 
becauſe heat js encreaſed, which augments 
the force of the vital parts, and requires a 
greater refreſhment , for which cauſe the 
Breaſt and the Lungs extend aud enlarge 
themſelves the more to attract the greater 
quantity of freſh air, and they fall with pre- 
cipitation, the more readily to drive away 
the fumes which the boiling of the ſpirits 
and the humor excite, 

The Pulſe is great, high, quick, frequent 
aud wvehement , for the fame reaſons ; for 
the Arteries open and extend themſelves 
very much, that they may receive the more 
air tor the refreſhing of the ſpirits z andas 
this opening fatisfhies not yet the need 
which preſſech the Heart, the Soul adds 
to the greatneſs of its motion, ſwiftneſs,and 
frequency, the more readily to attract re- 
. freſhment,and the oftner to diſcharge _ 
: | cs 
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| fumes which heat raiſeth up, To conclude, 
Becauſe ſhe gathers together her forces to 
aſſault and combarte ill, we-need not doubr 
but the vital Faculty grows ſtronger, bur 
that ſhe more powertully moves her organs, 
and that conſequently the makes the Pulſe 
more ſtrong and vehement, It's true, that all 
theſe divers beatings of it arealſo in An- 
ger z but when we {peak of that Paſſion, we 
will ſhew the difference ſhe makes therein 
Ler's go to more pleafing ſubjets which 
hitherto haye been obſerved by no 1 

or at leaſt which our ordinary Philoſophy 
hath not yet examined, 


THE 
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SESSEESTOSHESES | 
PART. 11. | 
CHAP, I 
The CharaSers of ConStancy, or of 
the firength of Courage, | 

F it be true that Boldneſs hath no other 

5 yy ] fun&tion bur to aſſault and combate yer 

ent from M& is the Soul often obliged to labour in 

Boldneſs. its own defence, and ſimply to reſiſt 


thoſe ills without daring to affault them; 
there muſt neceſſarily therefore be a Paſſ- 
on which muſt ſerveit in this encounter, 
and muſt be different from Boldneſs, And 


truly ſince Paſſions are motions, there mult 


be ſeveral Paſhons where there is a diverſi- 
ty of motion, Now the motion which 
the Soul makes in reſiſting, is altogether 
different from that which ſhe makes in al- 
ſaulting, whether it be in the manner 
wherewith it's agitated, or in the end _w 
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' the hath propoſed to herſelf, For in refiſt- 
ance ſhe knows nothing but how to ſtiffen 
> | nd ſtrengthen herſelf in herſelf ro ſtop the 
effort of the Enemy, But in aſſault ſhe 
goes out of herſelf, and caſts herſelf on ir 
to combate it ; here ſhe darts and precipi- 
tates herſelf, there ſhe ſtays and remains 
ſtable ; here ſhe boldly bello the blow, 
there ſhe receives them with aſſurance, In 
2 word, in the one ſhe would overcome, 
in the other ſhe is content not to be over- 
come, 
f But if this Reaſon will not oblige us to 
diſtinguiſh theſe Paſſions which Philoſo- 
hy hath always confounded, let's but fol- 
ler be the common opinion of men, and the 
'& | ordinary way of ſpeaking in ſuch like en- 
n | counters; For they never ſay , That a 
iſt | man with Boldneſs bears his ill fortune , 
n; | northat he ſuffers Infamy, Grief or Death 
li- | boldly, but that he endures them, that he 
, | ſuffers with Courage , with Reſolution, 
nd | with Conſtancy and with Patience, 
ut.) 1F ir be not Boldneſs therefore which 
1 produceth thele effects, and if amongſt the 
| | Paſſions mentioned by the Schools, there 
ct | isnone whereto we can refer them , weare 
al- | conſtrained to encreaſe the number of 
Kt | them, and to add to the emotions of the 


kaſcible Appetite , that which ſerves 
ſhe | | ©) 
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to ſupport ills, and to reſiſt them, 


Now as thoſe who diſcover a new Land, 
commonly give it the name of thoſe Coun- 
tries which are beſt known unto them, and 
which have ſome likeneſs together : We 
have by their example taken the liberty to 
give this Paſſion the name of Conſtancy, 
a vertue known to all the world,and where- 
to it hath a great conformity, 

And truly there are Paſſions which al- 
ways carry ds name of Vices, becaule they 
always appear to be vitious, as Envy and 
Impudence, It muſt follow, that thoſe 
which always appear vertuous, ſhould alſo 
bear the name of Vertues, Now this is of 
this kinde, for in what condition ſoever we 
finde her, what defects ſoever ſhe hath, we 
ſtill ſee ſome image of Vertue in her, And 
even when ſhe is altogether irregular, we 
are forced to admire her, and to afford her 
thoſe- praiſes which are due to fair adti- 
Ons; ers boldly therefore give her the 
name of Conſtancy, fince ſhe is not un- 
worthy of thoſe advantages which are due 
unto Vertue, 

But if any man would object, That what 
we call Paſſion is nothing but the ation of 
that Vertuezand therefore that it is nothing 
neceſlary to introduce a new Paſſion, ſince 
the ations of Vertues are not properly 
Paſhons, We 
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We muſt firſt ſay, That all the a@iorts of 
Conſtancy cannot be reckoned for ations 
of Vertue, ſince ſome of them may be vi- 
cious, as when we refiſt ills, which neceſſa- 
rily we ſhould flie, or when we do not reſiſt 
themas we ought, nor when we ought, nor 
for that end which Vertue hath propoſed to 
it ſelf, Moreover an action of Conſtancy 
may be performed withour poſleſſing of the 
Vertue; foraſmuch as Vertue is a habit 
which is gotten by cuſtom, and that there 
is no habit acquired till we perform the firſt 
actions of Conſtancy, Now if there are 
but three things in the Soul, Power, Ha- 
bit, and Paſſion, this firſt ation muſt be 
a Paſſion, ſince it 1s neither a Power nor 
an Habit,as it is eaſte to be judged, In fine, 
If Conſtancy is a Vertue, it muſt needs 
have a Paſhon which ſerves for its ſub- 
je, and which makes, if we may (o ſpeak, 
the body and the ſubſtance of this a6tion 
for Vertue, to ſpeak properly, is but an or- 
derand a rule which Reaſon gives to the 
ations and motions of the Soul : So that 
we muſt ſuppoſe motions before they can 
be regulated ; and theſe Motions are Paſ- 
ſons, which for that cauſe are called the 
ſubſtance of Vertues, Conſtancy being 
then a Vertue , ought to have a Paſh- 
on to work upon, which is ao other _ 
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that which we have ſpoken of, for the rea- 
ſons already declared, | 

Now although we ought not to think it 
ſtrange that both of them bear the ſame 
name, ſince the word Boldneſs 1s com- 
mon both to the Paſſion and to the Ver- 
tue; yet jfafter all theſe reaſons any ſhall 
think its to prophane the name of Conſtan- 
cy to aſhgn it toa Paſſion, I will not oppoſe 
him; he may if he pleaſe chuſe that of 
Strength of Courage, becauſe the Soul 
ſiffens it ſelf ro reſiſt the ill which aſſaults 
ir, as ſhall be ſeen in the following Dif- 
courſe, Let's therefore no longer ſtop at 
words, bur examine the things in that or- 
der which we have propoſed, 

Yon muſt not think to meet here with 


like Love or Boldnefs would be Queen 
and Miſtris of the reſt, She is too genc« 
rous to uſe flatteries and baſeneſs, which 
the one employs to eſtabliſh its power , and 
ſhe is too modeſt to ſubjet her Compani- 
ons by force and violence as Boldneſs 
doth ; what advantage ſoever ſhe hath over 
them, ſhe yeelds chem the precedence 
without pretending to command, ſhe con- 
tents her ſelf not to obey them, And 
without marching at the head of the Paſ- 
ſions, it's ſufficient for her to be a follower 
of the Yertues, In 
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In effeQ, it's ſhe which maintains and 
preſerves them, it's ſhe which makes them 
overcome, aud which crowns them ; and 
he who would more nearly examine what 
ſhe doth for them, might boldly ſay, thar 
if ſhe brings them not forth, yer atleaſt 
ſhe accompliſheth them, and renders them 
worthy ot the names they bear, and of 
the recompence they expe; and truly a 
vertue which yeelds an _ not firm, 
hich gives up its arms after the firſt fight, 
or flies atter the victory, is an imperfect 
Vertue, And the pertetion which it wants 
can be added unto it by nothing but Con- 


ſancy, which alone can conſummate com- 
| menced vertues , and make them deſerve 


| the glory they aſpire unto, 


But T (ay further, that to examine them 
from their birth, we may ſee thar they 
wholly owe it unto her, and that after rea- 
fon hath conceived them, it's ſhe thar 
brings them forth, which makes them 0- 
perate, and makes them ſubſiſt, For it's 

certain, that what ſervice ſoever Vertue 
| draws from the Paſſions, they are the ones 
ly enemies which reſiſt her, they alone 
form rhoſe difficulties which croſs her, and 
I's none but they which are capable to 
ſtife her when ſhe comes to light, and to 
Ceſtroy her when ſhe is in _ 
| Se 
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ſtrength, Without doubt, were thereno | 


Paſſions, Vertue would appear in the Soul 


like a pure light which would have neither | 


vapors nor clouds to overcome. It would 
be a Star which would dire& its courſe to- 
wards good without any let,and which would 
condu& us to felicity without trouble or 
diſquiet, We ſhould no longer ſpeak of 


thoſe vices and crimes, but as of ſuch mon- | 


ſters as- were invented by Fables ; andall 
that great croud of ills, which at every 
moment diſturbs the tranquillity of life, 
would be unknown or impotent ; at leaſt 
if it yet cauſed any diſorders, we ſhould 
not reſcent them, Ko it's Fear and Grief 
onely which render them ſenſible, 

But as it's a neceſſity impoſed on Ver- 
tue to be born and dwell with its enemies 
we muſt alſo confeſs that if any thing can 
defend it from their violence, and ſtop 
thoſe endeavors whereby they ſeek to op- 
poſe it z certainly, it's the alone to whom 
it's obliged both tor is birth and preſerva- 
tion, and to whom its obliged for all the 
| which happens unto it, Now it's Con- 

alone which deſerves this glory,ſince 
it's ſhe onely that is capable of reſiſting 
the Paſſions, ſtopping thole paſſages where- 
by they might enter upon the Soul, and 
which diffipateth them after they are got 
ten 1n, d 
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And truly its herein we are to admire 


| the providence of Nature, who in the ge= 


neral revolt wherein ſhe ſees all theſe ſedi- 
tions have engaged themſelves againſt rea- 
ſon, doth like a wiſe Politian , who caſts 
diviſion amongſt the Rebells, who gains 
the moſt powerful, and makes uſe of their 
forces to deſtroy their own Confederates : 


| For ſhe makes Conſtancy quit the party of 


the rebellion, and inſpires her with thar 
noble perfidiouſneſs, which cauſeth her to 
betray her Complices , in a word, ſhe arms 
one Paſſion agairiſt all the Paſſions, againſt 
all Vices, and againſt all ills; and this was 
the onely expedient to yeeld unto Reaſon 
that Empire which belonged unto it, and 
to bring it tv the enjoyment of thoſe VYer- 
tues and of that Felicity which it was de- 
ſtined unto: For _ ſhe could perform 
noa&ion without the help of the Paſſions, 
had ſhe beeni abandoned of them all , ſhe 
muſt have remained always jdle ; and it was 
neceſſary that ſome one of them ſhould be 


| faithful upon this occaſion, and that it 


ought to ſaccour it in a deſign wherein it 
meets with ſuch great obſtacles and ſuch 
powerfal adverſaries, Now it will be no- 
thing difficult ro perſwade that ſhe whom 
we have ſpoken of, is otiely one reſponſible 
lo this expeRarion, if we conſider that - 
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her nature and eflence conſiſts in that ſta- 
bility which the Soul gives herſelf; and 
that even as water ſtops and loſeth its mo- 
tion when it freezeth, ſo alſo when the 
Soul ſettles it ſelf, and that all its motions 
ceaſe, that thoſe Paſſions wherewith ſhe 
was agitated, diſſipate themſelves, and 
the ills which aſſaulted her can no longer 
make any impreſſion on her, 

And indeed, ſhe is in the condition of a 
rock which remains immoveable againſt 
the violence of the winds, waves and tem- 
=p ſhe cannot then be moved, neither 

y the impetuoſity of deſire, nor by the 
over-flowings of luſts, nor with the ſtorms 
of Fortune, She hath an impenetrable 
Hardneſs againſt ſcorn, aiat offences, 
and againſt injuries; and alchough ſhe is 
aſſaulted with ſickneſs and grief, we may 
ſay that they are floods which indeed by 
degrees undermine the ſhoar, but which can 
never overturn her , nor make her change 
place, 

So that theſe advantages. being not dif- 
ferent from thoſe which accompany Wil- 
dom , we muſt neceſſarily contets, that 
Conſtancy isthis fame Wiſdom , - or clit 
it1sats general and inſeparable 1nſtrument; 


and that amongſt the Paſſions ſome are | 


common to Qll Creatures, others proper to 
| Men, 
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Men, bur that this is onely peculiar to the 
Wiſe ; - for it's ſhe hath formed all the Phi- 
loſophers of Antiquity, which in all Ages 
hath produced ſo many wonderful examples 
of Fidelity, of gs == and of great- 
neſs of Courage z which hath made Reli- 
gion triumph over Vices and Tyrants, Fi- 
nally, which hath made the Vertues reign 
on Earth, and which hath crowned them in 
Heaven, 

Yet we muſt confeſs that ſhe owes all the 
plory of theſe fair ations to the councels 
of Reaſon ; and were ſhe not enlightened 
with its light, ſhe would continue in that 
blindneſs wherein all the reſt of the Paſſh- 
ons are born, and caſt the Soul into thoſe 
precipices whereunto her own evill inclina- 
tions commonly move her: When this 
wiſe Guide indeed torſakes her, ſhe takes 
part with Vices and Crimes, and renders 
them the ſame ſervice ſheis obliged to ren- 
derto the Vertues ; for ſhe upholds them, 
and ſtrengthens them, the compleats and 
conſummates their malice ; and all the du- 
ration they have is but an effec of the un- 
happy perſeverance which ſhe affords their 
ll deſigns, Its ſhe that locks up the Hear 
from all the perſwaſions of Prudence, from 
all the warnings of Heaven, from all the 
fentiments of Nature, which hardens it, and 
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renders it immoveable againſt all their en- 
deavors, and inſpiring it with opinionacy 
in its reſolutions, with Hardneſs of heart 
towards the miſeries of others, and with 
Obſtinacy in allill, it renders a man un- 
worthy of civil ſociety, and an enemy to 
God, to menand to himſelf, 
But we need ſay no more of it, nor by 
a long invective diſhonor a Paſſion which is 
{0 afcful and neceſſary to Wiſdom , and 
which hath cauſed no diſorders in the 
World but through the illuſe which men 
have made thereof, Let's purſue our de- 
ſign, and content our ſelves here to repre- 
ſent thoſe Chara&ters which ſhe uſeth to 
imprint in the Sou), and on the Body of 
thoſe who are ſenſible of it, 
The de- Although at firſt this deſign ought to be 
ſeription neither long nor difficult in the execution, 
4 and that this Paſſion making no change of 
countenance, and being not ſuſceptible of 
that variety which is obſervable in the reſt, 
ſo that we need but one figure, and as we 
may ſay but one ſimple touch to draw this 
Picture; yet beſides that it's difficult to 
expreſs any motion, and that that is one 
of the moſt ſecret and moſt hid which is in 
the Soul : There are ſo many other things 
which are to be brought into the piece, 
that it's impoſſible bur the work muſt be 
greater 
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greater and more painful then any man 
could think,In effe&t,we muſt here repreſent 
_—_— and precipices, Poverty; exile, 
and ſlavery ; the loſs of honor, of parents, 
of Friends ; all what grief, and the moſt 
violent ſicknefles ; all what tortures, and 
the moſt cruel rorments ; all what deſpair 
and death have that is frightful and moſt 
hideous z and what is yet more formi- 
dable , all what the charmes of Voluptu- 
ouſneſs and Ambition have of moſt de- 
ceiving: For to conclude , theſe are the 
principal enemies which arm themſelves a- 
_- Conſtancy, which aſſault it and en- 
eavor to overcome it, 

Let's therefore fancy a man animated 
with this Paſſion, and ſee what ſentiments 
he may have at the approach of ſuch pow- 
erful adverſaries, Certainly, it's in theſe 
encounters that the Soul forms its moſt 
noble deſigns, and takes the moſt generous 
reſolutions which it is capable of ; every- 
where elſe where ſhe expects and affronts 
ill, ſhe thinks ro be ſtronger and more 
powerful then it, ſhe till hopes for the 
Victory, and never fights, but ſhe is up- 
held by ſome ſtronger torces ; but here ſhe 
hath an enemy in front who appears invin- 
cible, whom ſhe dare nor aſſault, and againſt 
whom ſhe alone muſt reſiſt, and that with- 
out any other help, In 
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In the mean time, ſhe ſees him come 
without fear, and without aſtoniſhment; ſhe 
conſiders him without trouble and without 
diſquiet, and if the pretend nor to conquer 
him, ſhe at leaſt aſſures herſelf that ſhe 
ſhall not be overcome ; as knowing that the 
ſtrongeſt waves break themſelves againſt 
the rocks, and that the banks hinder the 
overflowings of the moſt impetuous Ri- 
vers; ſhe promiſeth herſelf the ſame ſucceſs 
from her reſiſtance, and believes that the 
ſtrength of her Courage will break off the 
violence of the ills, and ſtop the courſe of 


all thoſe miſchiefs which come pouring ' 


upon her, In her opinion there is no efforg, 
ſtrong enough ro make her yield ; all the 
Elements would change place, without 
making her change her ſtation , and were 
it poſſible the maſs of the Heavens ſhould 
break, ſhe imagines that ſhe could ſuſtain 
its ruines without being over-turned, 

But what is more wonderful, is, that ſhe 
often miſtruſts her forces, and ſees well e- 
nough that her reſiſtance will be ulcleſs, 
and her loſs inevitable, Neither is this ca- 
pable to make her change her reſolution; 
although even ſhe might eſcape the danger 
by flight, ſhe remains firm and expects the 
ſhock of the enemy , with the ſame tran- 


quillity and with the ſame confidence, - 
| | 
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if ſhe were ſure of the Victory, Shealſo 
believes that a man is never overcome, if 
he loſerh not his heart, if he delivers not up 
hisarmsz that yielding to force,we yield not 
to honor of the Battel ; and that in that 
of Conſtancy, we have always this ad- 
rantage, To triumph over the Conque- 
ror, 

She in purſuit hereof repreſents to her- 
ſelf the glory which ſo many great Cou- 
rages have acquired in torments and in pu- 
niſhments ; the Crowns which they have 
deſerved in the moſt difficult proots of pa- 
tience, and the immortal renown of ſuch 
fair examples , make her hope, it the can 
but conſtantly ſuffer theills which threaten 
her z with this thought ſhe encouragerh her 
ſelf, and without hearing thoſe reaſons 
which might make her yield, ſhe puts her- 
ſelt in a condition to receive the ene- 
my, and vigorouſly to maintain his af- 
faults, 

Behold her now grappling with him ; 
behold her either ſaute with the vio- 
lence of grief, or by the outrages of For- 
tune, or by the darts of Calumny : as if 
ſhe were inſenſible of all their blows,” ſhe 
neither troubles herſelf to flie from them, 
or to repel them ; and although ſhe be 


cruelly wounded by them, ſhe ſuffers nor 
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ſo much as a complaint nor a threat to 
come from her, which might make the 
leaſt reſentment of hers appear, She ſees 
her body torn with tortures or with fick- 
neſs, as if it did not truly belong unto her, 
or in effet, were but her Garment: She 
conſiders the loſs of her Goods as a debt 
ſhe repays Fortune,and thinks that an injur 
is il! onely in the opinion of him thart ſuffers 
it, and can truly oftend onely him that 
doth it, 

Whilſt by theſe reaſons ſhe ſeeks to 
ſweeten her ills, they forbear not inceſlant- 
ly to perplex her with freſh pangs, which 

ometimes are ſo violent that ſhe cannot 
fave the Body from ſuccumbing under their 
violence, and from betraying its ſenſible- 
neſs by its weakneſs, and by that languor 
which appals it, But for her own part,inſtead 
of growing weaker ſhe becomes more 
ſtrong and vigorous; and as the earth 
ſtrengthens it {elf, when its beaten, we 
may lay, that the blows of grief harden her 
and render her impenetrable againſt all its 
attaints, Grief it ſelf, which ſeems to be 
the inſeparable companion of adverſity and 
misfortune, cannot reach her ; at leaſt it ne- 
ver riſeth to that high Region where ſhe 
forms her deſigns, and where the entertains 
a calm and a continual ſerenjty, Ir's from 

thence 
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thence ſhe ſecurely beholds the ſtorms and 
the tempeſts which agitate the inferior 
parts,” the troubles and ſufferings whereof 
the with pleaſure often conſiders and ſheds 
abroad a chearfulneſs in the complaints and 
tears which the rigor of her ill often extorts 
from her Mouth and Eyes, 

And truly there is cauſe of aſtoniſhment 
to ſee her {o calm in the midſt of chains 
and fire, inthe midſt of publick deſolati- 
ons, in the midſt of ſo many things, the 
thought of which alone producerh horror 
and terror ; but that in theſe encounters 
ſhe ſhould witneſs joy, that ſhe ſhould bleſs 
her perſecutors, and that the ſhould ſpeak 
her pains to be pleaſing and glorious , it's 
a thing which ſeems to combate Reaſon 
and Nature, and which is almoſt uncon- 
ceivable: We mult alſo conteſs that this is 
thelaſt effort of Conſtancy , and that ſhe 
then ought to be upheld by ſome great and 
noble Paſſion, to produce ſome great and 
wonderful effe&t : For commonly griefs 
and misfortunes uſe to convey into the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt reſolute Soul 3 know 
not what kinde of bitterneſs which renders 
t pecuiſhand wary, which at every inſtant 
forceth from it ſome ſecret complaints, and 
at length bereaves it of its ſtrength, at leaſt 
*—" ardor and vivacity which it had at 
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Ir's then there that the Soul employs 
Conſtancy againſt Adverſaries : It's thus 
ſhe defends herlelf trom thoſe ills which 
aſſault her with open force, Let's now ſee 
what ſhe doth againſt thoſe which under 
the appearance of good ſeek to ſeduce her, 
which to betray her, flatter her ; and to 0- 
yverconft her,uſe no other violence but one- 
ly thoſe of enticements and charms, I 
mean Yoluptuouſneſs and Ambition, and 
all thoſe unjuſt deſires which continually 
preſent themſelves unto her,which at every 
moment provoke and follicite her , and 
which are the-more to be feared , the Sen- 
ces keeping intelligence with them, and 
foraſmuch as they promile telicity to thoſe 
who ſuffer themſelves to be overcome by 
their allurements, 

We muſt certainly confeſs that ſhe uſeth 
no other arins todetend [terſelt againſt ſuch 
dangerous enemies, but onely thoſe which 
Conſtaicy in theſe encounters affords her z 
ſhe knuivs that to render their plots and 
their forces uſeleſs, the needs onely to keep 
herſelf Riff and firms and thar in that con- 
dition ſhe cannot be mollified with Plea- 
lures, nor lifted up iti; the winde of Ho- 
nor, nor carried away by the hope of thoſe 
goods which the hath not ; ſhe knows that 
Plealure is ever accompanied with Repen- 
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tance, that Ambition never walks bnt on 
precipices, and that Deſire is not ſo much 
a fign as it is the cauſe of Poyerty, More- 
over ſhe knows thar all the contentment, 
and all the good fortune which thoſe de- 
ceivers promile are but impoiſoned {weers 
which corrupt Health and Reaſon, and de- 
ſtroy the quiet of the Mind, and the tran- 
quillity of Life, 

On ſuch like Reaſons being reſolved to 
hold out againſt them, ſhe puts herſelf up- 
on her guard, and ſhuts up all the avenues 
by which they might ſurpriſe her atfecti- 
ons ; ſhe turns her eyes from the moſt pleaſ- 
ing objects; ſhe ſhuts her ears to the moſt 
charming words and perſwaſions ; ſhe flies 
the approach of all choſe things which 
might tickle or ſeduce the ſence ; For it's 
certain, that ſhe expects not ſuch kinde of 
enemies in a ſtedfaſt poſture, and that ſhe 
receives them not cheartully, as ſhe doth 
the reſt, She commonly Vhak herſelt 
from theſe by a wiſe retreat; and when 
ſhe cannot ſhun their encounter, ſhe puts 
on- a certain diſdainful ſeverity , which 
checks them, and renders their careſſes 
vain, and their flatteries of no uſe, We 
may even ſay.that as there are things which 
inſtead of being molified, harden themſelves 
by heat, it ſeems that the ardor of theſe 
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Paſſions produceth the ſame effe& in her, 
and that that pleaſure which melts and li- 
quifies hearts, hardens hers, She becomes 
indeed as if ſhe were ſtupid towards all 
thoſe things which are the moſt deſirable, 
and the moſt delicious in the world ; the 
charms of Beauty, the (plendor of Riches, 
move her not ; Praiſe and Glory have no 
allurements for her ; but quite contrary to 
that unhappy man who 1s teigned to be in- 
vironed with goods , which flye from him 
when he ſeeks to enjoy them , ſhe appears 
in the midſt of delights, which ſhe flies 
as ſoon as they become ſenſible, It it 
happen that the Sences betray her, and 
that unknown to her, they taſte the poyſon 
which they preſent them|{ withal, ſhe cha- 
ſtiſeth them by the griet gn. cauſeth 
chem to ſuffer , and for fear ſhe ſhould 
herſelf be infe&ted, ſhe keeps herſelf pe- 
cuiſh and auſtere, and takes a certain di(- 
guſt of all ſweets, and againſt all the entice- 
ments of Pleaſure, It's thus alſo that ſhe 
preſerves herſelf from that Pride and Va- 
nity wherewith Proſperity is commonly 
puffed up, from the diſquiet and impatience 
which move violent deſires, from thoſe lan- 
guors and tranſports which follow irregular 
contentments, In fine it's thus, ſhe main- 


tains herſelf in ſo juſt a temper, which = 
ers 
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ders her modeſt in good Fortune , ſevere 
in Pleaſure, content in Neceſlity, and 
every way equal and like herſelf, Theſe are 
the principal touches which Conſtancy im- 
prints in the Soul: we muſt now obſerve 
thoſe which ſhe makes on the Face and on 
the other parts of the Body, But we ma 
at firſt ſay that they are ſo like thoſe which 
Boldneſs forms thereon, that did we know 
them no other ways but as two Siſter Ger- 
mans, we might eaſily by the likeneſs of 
their lineaments judge, that they are of the 
fame family, or at leaſt that they both have 
the ame inclinations, 

For as ſoon as ill preſents it (elf to a Con- 
ſtant man, he expects it with the ſame Eye, 
with the ſame Front, and in the ſame po- 
ſture as if he were ready to aſſault and com- 
bate- itz his look is firm and aſſured, his 
Countenance changeth not colour, and 
without ſtirring his Brows or Lids, he 
coldly conſiders the danger which chreatens 
him, and ſeems to brave with a reſolved 
mind the misfortune it (elf, 

You muſt not expe& from him com- 
plaints of injuries, nor any of thoſe ex- 
clamations wherewith Fear and Anger un- 
profitably beat the Air, Silence commonly 
{hutshis mouth;and if he is obliged toyſpeak, 
its with;a tone of Yoice which —_—_— 

the 
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the tranquillity of his Minde, and the | 


ſtrength of his Courage ; for his voice is 
neither weak nor vehement, ſlow nor im- 
petuous, it is ſtrong, equal, and ſettled; 
and it's upheld with a certain majeſtical ac- 
cent which mixeth reſpe& and admiration 
with the fear we have to ſee him fo near 
danger, He holds up his Head without im- 
—_— his port 1s noble without Pride; 
is pace is grave without Haughtineſs ; and 
in all his ations there appears a generous 
coldne(s, and a modeſt confidence, 

But it is not onely before the aſſault that 
he appears thus reſolved ; he carries the 
ſame air and the ſame aflurance into danger 
and into fight, When he is firſt preſt b 


the enemy, he ſtiffens his Nerves, he holds | 


his Breath,and gathering himſelf up in him- 
ſelt,he confirms and ſettles himſelf in his po- 
ſture, In this condition, without going back, 
he beats all aſſaults which are made againſt 
him; he feels fire and ſword fall on him 
without looking pale; he ſees his blood 
run from all parts without aſtoniſhment z 
and findes his Body wounded with wounds, 
and torn in pieces without complaining, 
and without ſo mnchas wrinkling hisBrow, 
It ſometimes any man makes him change 
colour, caſt forth crys, or turn up his looks, 
it paſſeth ſo ſuddenly that we may a 

Judge 
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| judge, that the violence of the ill ſurpri- 
' | zed him, and that it hath robbed from him, 
if we may ſo ſpeak, thoſe motions from his 
Conſtancy, For at the ſame time he ſup- 
preſſeth his complaints and his ſighs, he 
devoureth his grief, and bringing back a 
calm in his Countenance with a ſmile, and 
with the ſweet looks of his eyes he doth 
not onely reprehend his firſt reſolve, but 
makes it appear more gay and better plea- 
ſed, In fine, if he perceive the ſtrength 
of his Body forſake him, and that he muſt 
ſuccumb under the effort of the enemy 
which aſſaults him, in falling he makes 1t 
appear that his Courage 1s not caſt down z 
Moby his fall he raiſeth up himſelf, and 
| thatit is not he that yields, but his jill For- 
tune, 

For he ſuffers all the inſolency of the 
Victor without murmuring or ſo much as 
moving, He ſees thoſe blows come with- 
out being frighted, which will be the loſs 
of his lite, and he is already ſenſible of 
death, yet ſtill hath a care ro compoſe his 
Countenance, and to leave on his dying 
body the remains of his Conſtancy, 

Butir's time to enquire the cauſe of all 
theſe effects ; neither haye we any thing 
more to {ay of thoſe Characters which this 
Paſlon imprints on the body , when the 

reſiſts 
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reſiſts thoſe pleaſing and deceitful ills of 


which we have ſpoken, ſince ſhe adds no- 
thing to her ſettled Countenance but ſeve- 
rity, diſdain, and frowardneſs wherewith 
ſhe arms herſelf againſt their Allurements, 
and that we have already obſerved them in 
the firſt figures of this Pifture, Let's now 


examine what its nature is, ſince its the | 


ſource whence all theſe effets ought to 
take their original, 


CCC ee ee eee _— 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Nature of Conſtancy, or ſtrength 
of Courage, 


Lthough at our enterance into this 
Diſcourſe, we have made the nature 
of this Paſſion appear, having been obliged 
to diſtinguiſh it from Boldneſs, to obſerve 
the difference of its motions, and the .end 
which the Appetice propoſeth it ſelf ; yet 
we muſt ſay that we have made therein but 
an imperfect draught wherein we have one- 
ly traced out the moſt remarkable parts, 
and the grofleſt lineaments, and that now 
we muſt add the laſt touches, and thoſe 
colours which were wanting thereunto, 
For which purpoſe we mult again betake 
our 
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our ſelves to thoſe principles which we 
have eſtabliſhed in the precedent Diſcour- 
ſes, and ſay, that Nature hath inſpired in 


every thing the care of its own preſervati- 


on, having taught them to ſeek what is 
fir, and to flie what was hurtful, and to 
combate what was contrary to them, that 
the Soul as the moſt noble and the moſt 
excellent, hath this knowledge, and theſe 
inclinations moſt ſtrong and moſt perfect : 
And that all thoſe Paſſions wherewith ſhe 
is continually agitated, are the means ſhe 
uſeth to attain thoſe ends ; ſome of them 
being appointed to purſue good, others to 
flieill, and others to aſſault it, That in 
fine ſhe flies or aſſaults ills according as ſhe 
believes herſelf weaker or ſtronger then 
they ; and that Fear, Timerouſneſs, and 
Deſpair are figns of Weakneſs z; as 
Hope, Boldneſs and Anger are effects of 
Power; 

But becauſe this diviſion is grounded on 
more and leſs, and that amongſt theſe two 
there is ever a middle, which is equality : 
it's not ſufficient to have ſhewn that the 
Soul is ſtronger and weaker then the Evil, 
We muſt yer add, that their forces may 
be equal ; ſo that if ſhe ought to flie when 
ſheis the weaker, and aſſault whe ſhe is 
the ſtronger, of neceſſity when their 

ſtrengrhs 
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ſtrengths are equal, and conſequently be- 

ing neither co flie nor aſſault, ſhe muſt re- 

main ſimply on the defenſive , and thar 
withouc yeilding to the endeavors of the 
enemy, and without alſo undertaking any 

thing againſt him , ſhe mnſt content her 

felf only to reſiſt, It muſt needs, I ſay, be, 

that as flying ſhe retires with apart pes 

and that ſhe darts herſelf forth with impe- 
tuofity wheth ſhe aſſaults , ſhe muſt alſo 

op and keep herſelf ſtiff when ſhe in- 

tends onely to reſiſt ; and this ſtiffening 
having reſiſtance onely for its motive, and 
proceeding from the equality we have now 
ſpoken of, it muſt make all the Nature and 
Eflence of this Paſſion, there being noo- 

= which this motion in all circumſtances 

efits, 

0bjei- Put before we examine more particular- 
the 7 1) the manner wherewith the Soul is then 
Conftancy agitated, we muſt clear a difficulty which 
re ariſeth trom thoſe propoſitions which we 
<al;}- Pave eſtabliſhed ; for there is great reaſon 
ty of for us to doubt, That equality of forces 
frener5.: ſhould be the principle of this Paſſion, fince 
it's certain, the often forms ic when the 

Soul is ſtronger or weaker then thoſe ills 

which aflault her, How many have we 

iren of thoſe noble Courages who have 
oppoled enemics far more may” = » 

them- 
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them(elves, who have been firm and reſo- 
lute in thofe dangers, wherein their loſs 
was certain, and who have conſtantly ſuf- 
fered the greateſt imaginable ills without 

, even without having a minde to ſhun 
them £ On the contrary, is it not an ordi- 
nary effect of Magnanimity not roemploy 
all ones forces againſt a weak enemy, and 
to oppoſe againſt him a mans own endeg- 
yors, onely without fighting with him, or 
pretending to a Victory, whereby he might 
gain honor 4 The Soul then may be moyed 
with Conſtancy at the encounter of theſe 
ls which the eſteems weaker or ſtronger 
then herſelf; and therefore the foundation 
on which we thought to have ſo well efta- 
blithed chis Paſſion, cannot ſuſtain it (elf, 
and chreatens the ruine of all che (uper- 
ſtructure, 

To anſiver to ſuch ſtrong Objections, Anſwer 
ne muſt firſt obſerve, that the opinion '? te 
which the Soul hath of her forces is not x 
eſſential to the Paſſions, but an aRion of 
Judgment, and not of the Appetite, And 
that it onely is inſtead of a natural condi- 
ton cowards their production, in that ge- 
neral order which Nature hath preſcribed 
57 od wom ; Fn foraſmuch as a —_ 

O in particulars, it al{o hap- 
pens, —_— _ Paſſions form them- 
| M z ſelves, 
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ſelves, this condition is often wanting as 
all other things which are ſtrangers to 
them, and enter not into their eſſence, 

Now this general order will have the 
ſenſitive Appetite immediately conducted 
by the imagination, as by alight which is 
proper and necefſary unto it, and deſtina- 
ted to ſhew itall what it ought to do, And 
as ſhe would in vain propole unto it to do 
any thing, unleſs ſhe thought ir were in its 

wer , theſe forces muſt neceſlarily be 

nown unto it, and ſhe muſt know whe- 
ther they are great enough 'to oppoſe 
thoſe difficulties which preſent them- 
ſelves, 

So that if the Faculttes be not put out 
of that road which naturally they ought to 
keep, the Appetite could never form any 
motion, but the imagination muſt firſt 
have compared her ſtrength with the difh- 
culties; but that ſhe muſt have thought her 
ſelf ſtronger then them, when the ordains 
them to combate them ;- but that the muſt 
have believed ſhe was weaker when ſhe 
counſels us to flie them ; and finally, but 
that ſhe muſt have judged that art leaſt her 
forcesare equal with theirs, when ſhe ob- 
ligeth it to expect or to reſiſt them, For it 
ſometimes happens that ſhe thinks herſelf 
ſtronger, and yer ſhe will nor aſſault, _ 

ther 
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ther it be becauſe ſhe flights the enemies 
weakneſs, or becauſe natural Juſtice for- 
bids her to undertake too unequal a Com- 
bate, as hath been ſhewed in the Diſcourſe 
of Boldne(s, However it be, that order 
which we have now remarked is ever ob- 
ſerved in Beaſts, in whom theſe two Fa- 
culties abſolutely command, and are not 
hindered in their Functions by any ſuperi- 
or Power which they are ſubject ro, Bur ic 
isnot ſo with Man, in whom Reaſon and 
Will ought to govern the ſenſitive Ap- 
petite, and cauſe it to move as it pleaſeth 
them ; for it often happens that theſe Fa- 
culties, without having reſpe& to thoſe 
motives which the imagination progarul 
tothe Appetite, oblige him to flie when he 
might aſſaule or detend himſelf, and to 
fight and reſiſt when he ought to berake 
himſelf to flight : Ir is not but thar 
Reaſon ſees that the Combate and the re- 
fiſtance which ſhe cauſerh the inferior part 
to make, arc uſels(t to overcome thole dit- 
ficulties, or to ſtop their courſe, But as 
unprofitable as they are for thele particu- 
lar motives, they ſerve for others, which 
it judgeth more noble and more uſetul 
then thoſe, And the vain endeavors which 
It then moves in the Appetite, are the 
means which it employs to attain the pro- 
M 3 poled 
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poſed end, Thus ſhe ofteti #flaults an ene- 
my, when ſhe Khows not very well whs 
ſhafl be overcotne, But it's onely to ac- 
quire honor and gloty wherewith generous 
ations are rewarded ; ſhe ſaffers couragi- 
ouſly grief, rorments atid death it (elf; nof 
to avoid the effeRt which ſhe believes it\- 
evitable, but to merit thoſe Crowtis which 
Heaven- and Eatth give afjto Cotiſtancy, 
In a word, there are divers motives which 
may engage her in thoſe deſighs, and which 
are good or ill, according as ſhe is &h- 
lightned with falfe or true ſight, But it is 
Nil! certain, that in all theſe encounters 
ſhe goes againſt the genes) order which 
ought to regulate the motions of the infe- 
ror part, and which ſhe herſelf uſeth to fol- 
low in her ordinary aCtions , there being 
nothing more reaſonable then to flye wheti 
we are weakeſt, to aſſault when ſtrongeſt, 
and to reſiſt upon equal terms, 

hc. BYE it is not enough to know that the 

Aancy re- Soul reſiſts ; we muſt ſee whit the end is of 

Sfts ill. this reſiſtance, and what profit fhe gets 
thereby ; for it ſeems as if it would be more 
advantagious for her to flie thoſe ills which 


ſeem invincible, then to expoſe herſelf to 


its violence, and ſuffer thoſe efforts which 
may give her, if not much diſcommodity , 
yet at leaſt much trouble, conſrderifg alſo 


her | 


knowing, know whereto they ought 19 
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her natural averſion towards it, its princi- 
pal effe&t being to pur it by, and eſtrange 
it from her preſence, ſhe ought to follow 
the motion of this Paſhon, and not expe 
an enemy the cannot overcome, 

Did Reaſon onely engage her to this re- 
iſtance, it were ea(te to diſcover the ad- 
yantages ſhe pretends to make z thoſe mo- 
tives of honor and glory which (he com+ 
monly propoſeth in thoſe encounters , 
would evidently make it appear, that ſhe 
apires to thoſe noble rewards, and that 
thoſe are the fruits which her Courage pre- 
tends to gather z but becauſe theſe motives 
xeextraordinary, and unknown to the fan- 
cy, 45 hath been ſhewn, that they are nor 
in beaſts; and that in our ſclves Reaſon 
doth not always force the interior part, but 
ſuffers it to go its common road 5 we muſt 
leek ſome other end proper and natural 
unto it, and ſee what the pretends unto, 
when ſhe takes a reſolution to reliſt thoſe 
uls which aſſault her, 

To ſpeak to the purpoſe, it's not ſo eafie 
tobe diſcovered as ſome may think. And 
weanft confe(s, that that light which en- 


| lightens the Soul in thoſe occaſions, is of 


the rank of choſe which Nature ſheds 4- 
broad in all choſe things, which without 


tend, 
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tend, and which without perceiving it 


moves to their end. The Soul indeed 
knows that ſhe ought to aſſault il], and 
that ſhe ought to overcome it; that ſhe 
ought to reſiſt it, and that ſhe muſt oppoſe 
violence ; but ſhe knows not why; and the 
underſtanding it (elf, which often doth the 
ſame actions, is not always adviſed of the 
true motion which made it undertake 
them, 

Upon this ground we may ſay, that as 
the Soul aſſaults her enemy out of hope to 
overcome him, and that ſhe ſeeks to over- 
come him ; to take from him the power of 
doing ill; that the alſo refiſts him not to 
take away his power, but onely to ſtop the 
courſe thereof, and hinder it trom produ- 
Cing its effect; that the advantage ſhe pre- 
tends to make from this hinderance, is to 
retard her own loſsas long as ſhe reſiſts, 
or to cauſe the enemy to loſe its willto 
contuinue his aflaults, letting of him knovy 
that with the ſtrength ſhe hath, ſhe cannot 
be overcome, And laſt of all, to ſhun the 
danger wherein ſhe would be engaged, did 
ſhe but yield or take flight,for the can never 
flye but the muſt forſake and quite abandon 
her Strength and Courage, and to augment 
thoſe of her enemy,or at leaſt give him free- 
com to do all theill he is capable of, 
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In effet, did we not oppoſe grief, fear, 
and other evils which are in us, they would 
overflow all the parts of the ſoul, and would 
bring her to languiſh and to deſpair : Did 
we not conſtantly ſuffer injuries, adverſt- 
ties, and other miſchiefs which come from 
without the imagination, ſeeing no means 
whereby to ſtop their courſe, would fanfie 
them greater then they are, and make them 
aways appear extream and inſufferable , 
did we not even ſometimes ſtiffen under the 
burthen of our ſufferings, we ſhould be op- 
preſt by their weight ; and thoſe parts 
which yielded to the violence thereof, tall- 
ing on thoſe which uphel1 them, would 
batter them by theirfall, and fill them with 
grief, Ina word, whatſoever ill the Soul 
would flie, ſhe is in the ſame danger that a 
Souldier caſts himſelf into who falls before 
his enemy, or that a whole Army incurs 
when it flies the ſight of a Conqueror, who 
comes pouring down upon 1t, 

Ler's then conclude, that the motive 
which ſhe propoſeth in Boldneſs, is to be- 
reave the enemy of the power of doing ill, 
that in Conſtancy ſhe onely ſuſpends its et- 
tet, and that in Fear ſhe ſeeks to ſhun ir 
by flight, Now as there is more ſecurity to 
have no enemy, then to have one who doth 
harm us ; and neither is this ſo much ro 

be 
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be feared as one who puts himfelf in po- 
ſture to doit: So it's alſo true, that the 
Soul is more ſecurein Boldneſs which de- 
ſtroys ill, then in Conſtancy which hinders 
onely its effe&t : As for theſame reaſon, ſhe 
ever thinks to fight before ſhe thinks of 
her own defence, and never reſolves to 
flye but at her greateſt extremity, that be- 
ing her worſt condition and the ſaddeſt 
poſture ſhe can be reduced unto, leaving 
the enemy with full power and liberty to 
work her ruine, 

The ſoul chea reſiſts the ills which aſſault 
her, to ſtop the courſe of them z Ler's now 
ſce how ſhe reſiſts them, For we queſtion 
not here that exterior reſiſtance, which is 
performed by the aRioa of the parts which 
oppole themſelves agaiaſt the efforts of 
thoſe things which might harm them, Be- 
ſides that, there ate ills, againſt which the 
motions of the Soul would in vain employ 
this refiſtance,as thoſe which are purely (pi- 
ritual are; for it reſiſts not afflictions by the 
oppolition of corporal forces, but by hex 
own proper ſtrength, Belides that , the 
motions of the Appetite do not always de- 
ſcend to the organs, whether it be becauſe 
they are reſtrained by Reaſon, or becaule 
they are ſometimes formed ſoquickly, and 
move ſo readily that it's polls ay 

{no 
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ſhould have time to communicate them- 


ſelves with the Body, It's certain that all 
theſe exterior motions, which are obſerved 
in the Paſſions, are the effets and ſequels 
of thoſe which are formed within the Soul 
ſo that if the Body reſiſt outwardly , the 
Soul alfo muſt within herſelf perform the 
ſame- ation , or to ſpeak it better, ſhe 
muſt of herſelf reſiſt before ſhe can reſiſt 
by the Bodies means, So that we are ob- 
liged to ſeek in what manner ſhe makes 
this ſecret and inward reſiſtance, which ſhe 
employs againſtſpiritoal ills and which is the 
fource and cauſe of that which ſhe cauſerh 
to be made in the organs, This will be 
nothing difficult , having © often ſhewn 
thac the agitations of the body are the ima- 
ges and the Characters of thoſe which are 
made in the Appetite, that there is ſome 
relation and ſome refemblaace betwixt 
themz aud that the Soul exciting bothof 
them, ics very likely ſhe would render them 
as uniform as ſhe can, 

Now we experiment it in our ſelves, 
that when we muſt make an outward ee 
ſiſtance againſt a puiſlant A we 
ſtop and remain firm; and co fortifie our 
ſelves againſt his aſſaults, we Riffen our 
Muſcles and our Nerves, and there is no 
partabout us which becomes aot harder 
| an 
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and more ſolid by the effort which we give 
our (elves : Somewhat therefore like this 
muſt be donein the Soul, and conſequent- 
ly ſhe muſt neceſſarily ſtop and confirm 
herſelf, that gathering her forces together 
ſhe muſt ſtiffen herſelf 1n herſelf: In a word, 
ſhe muſt take, as it were, a kinde of a con- 
ſiſtence, which yields not eaſily ro the 

ſhock and aſſault of the enemy, 
The tif. We are now to fee how ſhe can ſtiffen 
fening of herſelf, and of what nature this Firmneſs 
- hg is, which ſhe makes uſe of in this occaſion ; 
courſe of but becauſe this hath been already done in 
and the Diſcourſe of Hope, and that inthar 
'  placethe Reader may finde wherewith to 
ſatisfie his curioſity , It will be ſufficient to 
examine here whart it 1s that makes this 
ſtifneſs, and whether it be a means ableto 
ſtop the courſe and violence of the ills 

which a{ſault the ſoul, 

For it ſeems at firſt, that this firmneſs 
ſerves to'this purpoſe onely but in corpo- 
ral things, whick being unable to pene- 
crate one another are conſtrained to ſtop 
when they meet with any which yields not 
to their motion ; ſo that in ifening the 
Body, and keeping of it firm, we uſtain 
the weight of a burthen , we break the 
current of a wave and of a torrent; we 


ſtop the impetuoſity of an enemy which 
| preſſeth 


| 
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preſſeth upon us, and would overthrow 


But in thoſe things which have no Bo- 


| dies, as the Will and Appetite, the ſtif- 


neſs which either of them takes, cannot 
inall likelihood ſtop the courſe nor the mo- 
tion of ill, whether corporal or ſpiritual , 
the reaſon of penetration having no place 
in thoſe things, In effect, let the ſoul ſtiffen 
2nd ſtrengthen it ſelf as much as ſhe can, 
ſhe cannot ſtop the leaſt corporal motion, 
unleſs ſhe alſo ſtiffen the parts and the or- 
gans of the Body ſhe animates, And if ſhe 
aſlaulcs thoſe ills which are truly or any 
way ſpiritual, ſuch as are injuries, miſhaps, 
afitions, and the like ; this ſtiffening we 
have ſpoken of ſeems to be a means altoge- 
ther uleleſs to reſiſt ir, 


173 


Let's firſt therefore ſay , that there is 7s forts 
two ſorts of Firmneſs , the one which pro- of Firm- 


ceeds from material qualities, and 1s onely 
to be found in hard and ſolid Bodies ; the 
other comes from the impetuoſity of the 
motion, and is common to all chings which 
move, whether corporal or ſpiritual, Thus 
Water, Air, and Wind which are of a flu- 
id nature, and yield eaſily, acquire a firm- 
neſs by their agitation , which ſtops the 
moſt {olid Bodies, Thus Angels, De- 
mons, and all ſeparated ſubſtances reſtrain 

one 


neſs. 
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one the other, according as their motiong 
are more powerful, as we have elſewhere 
manifeſted it, Now the Firmneſs which 
the Appetite hath is of this kindes forir 
proceeds from the only motion it makes in 
ſtiffening it ſelf, even as the members be. ! 
come firm by the tonick motion, of which | 
we have ſpoken in the Diſcourſe of Hope, 
And as by the firſt ſtiffening the bodies res 
fiſt, becauſe they are hard and impenetrable, 
ſoalfo by the latter,all other chings refiſt by 
reaſon of the motion which they make, 
which ſtops what it encounters, and is ig- 
compatible with ict, So that the Appetite 
reſiſts ills, by making a contxary £0 what 
they make, 

But becauſe there are ſome which are 
corporeal, and other ſpiritual ; it's certain, 
that the Firmneſs which this part of the 
ſoul rakes in ſtiffening it ſelf, cannot of it 
ſelf alone ſtop corporal motions , how 
weak ſoever they are, but neceffarily the 
exterior organs melt contribute thereunto, 
and that if t be formed without them , it 
would prove a vain and uſeleſs violence, 
and an imperfe&t motion, which would noc 
move to that end which Nature had pre- 
ſcribed it, For ſhe hath afforded the Ap- 
petite ap to ſtiffer it ſelf at the en- 
counter of corporal and: ſenſible ills, but 


onely 
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onely to inſpire the ſame motion in thoſe 
Faculties which are under its dire&ion, and 
cauſe the organs to make that refiſt- 


ance, which is neceſſary in thoſe encoun- 


ters, 

As for thoſe ills which truly, or in ſome 
manner are ſpiritual, we muſt conſider 
whether they have motion, as Grief, Fear, 
and the reſt of the Paſſhons ; for it's cer- 
tain, chat theſe may be ſtopped and reſtrain- 
ed by the reſiſtance onely which the A 

te makes by ſtiffening it ſelf in it (ſelf, 

{much as water loſeth its rapidity, and 
even its fluidity when it ſertles and con- 


———_  < 


rrab ſo when the Appetite ſtiffens ic 
ef, the motions of thereſt of the Paſſions 
muſt ceaſe or diminiſh, If the Soul indeed 
ſhut ic ſelf upin Grief, if it dilate it ſelf in 
Joy, if ir retire it ſclf in Fear,Swe need 
not doubt bur Conſtancy foreſecing theſe 
motions , or arriving afterwards muſt 
needs hinder or reſtrain them , bereaving 
the Appetite of the liberty or facility of 
moving it ſelf by that ſtitnefs which ſhe 
imprints 1n it, 

But when the ills are without motion, as 
juries, exiles, poverty, in 2a word, all 
thoſe which are not inthe rank of Paſkons, 


we cannot fay that the Appetite properly 
and immediately reſiſts them ; carat 


Can- 
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cannot reſiſt thoſe things which move nor, 
as hath been ſaid z conſequently thoſe ills 
muſt then have had ſome motion ; butir 
reſiſts them onely by oppoling it {elf to 
thoſe Paſſions which they uſually cauſe, 
Truly he that conſtantly ſuffers Poverty, 
doth not properly reſiſt Poverty, but the 
grief, the impatience, the peeviſhneſs which 
follows after it, And he that ſuffers death 
with a courage, cannot truly reſiſt death, 
ſince it as yet is not, bur onely Fear, Grict 
and Deſpair which the image of (o tright- 
ful anill raiſeth up in the Soul, Neither 
are all theſe things Ills in effect, but onely 
as we know that they are ſo; foraſmuch as 
a Man who thinks not himſelf poor ſuffers 
not the Ills of Poverty ; and that there are 
many who effectually are ſo, and who have 
the knowledge of ir, yet place it not in the 
ranck of Evils, Sothar ill is nor ill but 
from the knowledge and the reſentment we 
have of it, Now the knowledge is no true 
motion, there being no part of the Soul 
which moves but the Appetite, and there- 
fore there is no reſiſtance to be made againſt 
I, when it continues in the Knowledge, 
but onely when it deſcends in the Appe- 
titive part, where it forms thoſe Paſhons 
which the Soul may reliſt, as hath been 
ſaid, 

Let's 
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Ler's return to our former Diſcourſe; 
atid ay ; That after having cleared all 
thoſe dfficulties, ir ſeems as it nothing 
could hinder us from defining Conſtancy to 
be a motion of the Appetite, whereby the Soul 


| ſettles and ſtiffens herſelf in herſelf , to reſiſt 


thoſe ills which aſſault her. 


177 


But this definition raiſeth hew doubts ; where; 
for if the Soul ſertle and ſtiffen it (elf in #*p* and 


hope to reſiſt difficulties ; and if this ſtiffen- 
ing is the difference of the motion which 
diſtinguiſherh this Paſſion from the reſt, as 
hath been ſaid ; Conſtancy, to which we 
give the ſame definition, is nothing differ- 
ent from Hope, or that neither of them are 
well defined, If indeed we ought to coti- 
ſider in the Paſſions nothing but the ſimple 
gitation which the Appetite gives it ſelf, 
this conſequence certainly were intallible 
but it is not the onely thing which ſpecifies 
the Paſſion ; there is another motive which 
regulates this motion, which is as it were 
the form ofir, and reſtrains it to ſuch or 
ſuch a ſpecies. So that according as the 
corporal motions are different the one from 
the other, by the difference of the term 
and end which they tend unto, thoſe of 
the Soul are diverſified by the ſeveral mo- 
tives ſhe propoſerthto herſelf, So we have 
ebſeryed, that ſhe equally darted herſelf 

N forth 
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forth in Deſire and in Boldneſs, and that 
notwithſtanding ſhe ſuffered two different 
Paſhons ; foraſmuch as in the one ſhe dart- 
ed herſelf forth towards the good , that 
ſhe might draw near itz and that in the 0- 
ther ſhe caſts herſelf forth againſt ill, rhat 
ihe might aſſault and combate it, We nuay 
alſo ſay, that in Hope and in Conſtancy 
{he moves after the ſame manner z that ſhe 
ſtiftens herſelf in both to reſiſt the difficul- 
ties; but that there are different motives 
which diſtinguiſh them from one the other, 
For in Hope ſhe ſtiffens herſclt not actually 
to reliſt difficulties, but onely to put her- 
ſelf in a condition to reſiſt them, it it hap- 
pen ſhe be aſſaulted by them ; Foraſmuch 
as the conſiders not the ill but by the way, 
as a thing far off, as an enemy the can 
maſter ; but in Conſtancy ſhe ſtiffens her- 
ſelf effectually to reſiſt it, becanſe it's 
preſent that aſſaults her, and ſeems invin- 
cible: So that we may ſay, that the Soul 
in both theſe Paſſions, doth like the Gene- 
ral of an Ariny when he paſſerh rchroughan 
enemies Country, and when he finds him- 
{elf ſurprized in ſome Ambuſcado, in the 
one being doubtful of meeting the enemy, 
he marcheth in good order, he keeps his 
guards, and puts himſelt in poſtere. of re- 
fiſtance if he ſhould be aſſaulted; in a 

other 
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other he findes himſelf engaged amongſt 

them before he was aware ot them ; and of 

neceſſity, unleſs he will flie, hemuſt defend 

himſelf: Even ſo when the Soul hopes for 

any good, ſhe marcheth towards it through 

all thoſe difficulries which environ it;and be- 

ing in doubt of being affaulted by them, the 

ſtands on her guard, fortifies & prepares her 

ſelf to fight it they ſhould come and aſlaulc 

herzbut inConſtancy ſhe finds herſelf ſurpri- 

zed by the ill, which perhaps ſhe had never 

expected, had ſhe but had time to have diſco- 

vered it ; nor dares ſhe aſſault it, being us- 

able ro do ought eſe but oppoſe herſelf ro 

its violence, and bear its effort, | 
Having cleared this doubt , another a+ 

riſeth far more important , which alſo is 

more difficult to reſolve, tor if the Sor 

ſtiffens herſelf in Conſtancy, andit by its 

means ſherefiſts Grief, and Joy, and the 

reſt of the Paſſions, the Appetite muſt be 

agitated with contrary motions ;z and for 

example, oppoſing it ſelf to Joy, it muſt 

ſtiffen it ſelf at che ſame time when it di- 

lates it ſelf, and conſequently ſuffer two op- 

polite and incompatible motions, + 7g 
It ſeems very eafte to anſwer this Ob- may be 

jection, if it were true, That Beaſts were 50M 

not able to reſiſt their Paſhons, and that ;j. ,«/ 

this kinde of Conftancy were proper and ofthe 
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peculiar unto Man , foraſmuch as weight 


then ſay,that theſe oppoſite motions would 
not be tound together, and that reſiſtance 
zwſt be formed in the Will , whilſt the 
other Paſſion did agitate the inferior parts , 
yet were it true that Man alone were capa- 
ble of Confſtancy, as it is very likely, the 
difficulty. would ſtill remain entire, ſince 
its certain that the Will may reſiſt its 
own motions; and that being ſuſceptible of 
all the Paſſions which touch at the Sences, 
and there being ſome of them particular 
which are unknown to the inferior pays . 
ſuch are Envy, Ambition and Impudence : 
Neceſlarily in oppoſing the Paſſion of 
Conſtancy, ſhe muſt at the ſame time ſut- 
fer theſe contrary motions, even commu- 
nicate them to the Appetite, when ſhe is 
conſtrained by it to reſiſt thoſe motions 
which agitare it, 

Let's firſt therefore ſay, that the Will 
and the Appetite may engage themſelves 
in ſo-great a reſiſtance, and ſettle and ſtit- 
fen themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that they will 
not be able to ſuffer any other motion 
and that in this condition if they have not 
hitherto received a Paſſion, they will alto- 
gether hinder it from forming it ſelf; or if 
x already be there, they will ſtifle it and 
ſtop its courle by the firmneſs which ny 

ve 
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i have confirmed themſelves in, Andirtis 


certainly ſo, that a ſtrong and magnanimous 
man fo ſtrengthens his Courage againſt 
injuries, loſſes, and other accidents of For- 
tune, that they make no imprefſion in his 
Soul , or if he be ſurpriſed by them, he pre- 
ſently ſtifles the reſentment of vengeance, 
and of the afflition which they give him, 
Now in this caſe it's certain, that the in- 
convenience propoſed is not to befeared , 
becauſe that then the Will and the Appe- 
tite are agitated with one motion onely, and 
that they are moved by no other Paſhon 
but this, Conſtancy and ſtrength of Cou- 
rage; but when they ſtiffen not themſelves 
ſomuch, and that their Firmnels is not (o 
great but that they may alſo ſuffer ſome 
other motion ; then you mult imagine tha 
the ſame thing happens to them as unto 
the Air, when it's agitated with contrary 
winds, or the Sea when it ſuffers-in ſome 
ſtreights the encounter of ſeveral currents 
and the ſhock of the encountring waves z 
for as in thoſe Bodies whichare fluid, and 
yield eaſily , there! are parts which make 
way through others, which are driven by 
acontrary motion , It's very likely that the 
Will and the Appetite have allo. ſeveral 
parts which may be agitated with different 


motions, and that in ſome of them theet- 
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fafion which Joy requires , will be made 
whilſt the reſt ſtiffen themſelves to reſiſt 
itz And this may ealily be perſwaded, 
if we conſider that the reaſonable Soul 
and the intelligence which are altoge- 
ther undiviſible, have, as it were, divers 
parts, wherein we may receive different a- 
gitations, 

Or we muſt fay, that even as the impreſ- 
ſion of two oppoſite motions makes nov 
the Bodies which receive them move at the 
ſame time forwards and backwards ; bur ir 
confounds theſe two motions, fo that it they 
are of an equal ſtrength, the body moves 
neither this way nor that, or elſe it moves, 
but on that ſide whereto the ſtrongeſt com- 

Ils it, but more weakly then it would 
Los done, had it not been kept back by 
the other : So when the Will and the Ap- 
petite are agitated with any motion, ifano- 
ther contrary thereunto happen, a certain 
mixture is made which weakens them both, 
and which alſo diminiſheth thoſe Pafhons 
which are formed of it, And indeed by ex- 
perience we know, that Conſtancy weak- 
ens affliction, but that this alſo abates very 
much of her force, and that from time to 
time the Soul had need to reanimate its 
Courage, and to take up new Arms for to 
continue her own defence, and not ſuffer 
herſelf to be overcome, - 
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Now for the reſt, how ſtrange ſoever it The wit 
ſeem that we have placed the Will and the th = 
Appetite as parallels to one another ; yet Paſions. 
it's certain L wn the inferior part alone is 
not able to refiſt theſe Paſſions, but that the 
ſuperior muſt inſpire it with the deſign and 
motion ; otherwiſe the imagination which 
propoſeth to the Appetite deſigns which it 
ought to take in its motions, muſt at the 
lame time make unto it two contrary pro- 
poſitions, the one to form the Paſſion, and 
, | the other co ſtop it, which is above the 
| | power of a material and determinate Facul- 
ty; Nay, even the Underſtanding how 
io ſoever it be from matter, and how 
univerſal ſoever it be, would never go fo far, 
had ſhe not thoſe ſeveral ſtages, and thoſe 
ſeveral degrees which its known to have, 

For thoſe who have moſt curiouſly ex- 
amined the nature thereof, confeſs that 
there are, as it were, two parts in itz the 
one of which is low, next to the ſenſitive 
Soul, and which by reaſon of that neigh- 
borhood ſuffers it ſelf ro beeaſfily carried 
away, and corrupted by the ſences; the 
other is more pure and raiſed up higher, 
which for that cauſe is called the top and 
height of the Underſtanding, wherein God 
hath effuſed the light of true Reaſon, and 
the ſeeds of all the vertues ; and it's that 
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 __ alfowhich inſpires the Will to reſiſt. thoſe 


Paſſions which the other hath raiſed there, - 


unknown or contrary to its advice, thus 
theſe contrary deſigns whereof we have 
ſpoken, are not formed by one 2nd the ſame 
power, fince that which ſerves for Con- 
ſtancy is formed in the higheſt part of the 
Underſtanding, and that which ſerves to 
that Paſſion to whichit is to be oppoſed, is 
made in the lower region, 
The "Soul But we have marched too far on y_w 
reſiſts 1"! pices and on thorns ; let's leave thele by- 
ones ways, and theſe ſubjects, which with their 
| Yo Fs aſtoniſh the mind : Let's onely 
obſerve, that Conſtancy and ſtrength of 
courage, is alone the only means by which 
the Soul truly reſiſts the Paſſions ; for al- 
though urdinary Philoſophy propoſeth 0- 
thers unto us, as to divert our thoughts 
trom the obje&t which raiſeth them, to 
weaken their power by Ratiocination, to 
fall upon other contrary Paſſions, andthe 
like, Yet to conſider it well,thereia there is 
no true reſiſtance; they are rather flights or 
fights then a ſimple defence. For when 
vie will not conſider the injury which we 
receive, that 1s nct to defend our (elves 
from Anger, it's toflie it, even as itisto0 
aſſault it, when we employ a contrary Paſ- 
{on for to deſtroy it, 
x | But 
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But yet to deſerve the honor to have re- 
fiſted them, in what way ſoever it were, 
we muſt have had the deſign; for we may 
divert a man from being angry z we ma 
alſo _— — —_ in him = 
may appeaſe his fury, and fear may fall up- 
which we take from him char 
ſence of vengeance which he may have con- 


ceived, And yet a man will not ſay that in 


theſe encounters he reſiſts his Paſſion, for 
that he had it not in his intention, Ir is 
even ſo with Beaſts, in whom one Paſhon 
may weaken and deſtroy another, in whom 
the ame Appetite may ſtiffen it (elf, and by 
its ſtiffening hinder it ſelf from raking the 
impreſſion of another motion: No, they 
do not for that reſiſt their Paſſions , be- 
cauſe beſides that they cannor, as I have 
ſaid, form the deſign of it; it muſt needs 
be that they muſt be able to refle& on their 
ations, againſt thoſe maxims which we 
have elſewhere eſtabliſhed, Let's then 
conclude, that Conſtancy is a motion of the 


Appetite, by which the Soul confirms and 


Sic ſelf init ſelf, with an integtion 
to reſiſt thoſe ills which aſſault it. 

To examine now thoſe ills, would be to 
fall into uſeleſs and impertinent repetiti- 
ons; for they are the ſame which move 
Boldneſs, and all what we have ſaid of them 


in 
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in that, place, may be here applied. It will 
ſuffice if we xemember that under the noti- 
on of ill, we underſtand not onely a pure | 1; 
privation, but alſo the cauſes which pra- | 1. 
duce it, and the incommodities which fol- 


low it ; and that the two latter are the true "of 
ills which the Soul reliſts, ly 
+ th We ſhould have nothing more to ſay on | ;*, 


lang this ſubje&, did not the method which we |, 
ancy have followed in the reſt of the Paſſions 0b- | 
lige us to obſerve the moſt remarkable dif. | - 
ferences of Confſtancy , and chiefly thoſe | 
which may ſerveto afford us a reaſon for | 7 
thoſe Characters which ſhe imprints in the 
Soul and in the Body, Let's then fay, that | 
there are none eflential, foraſmuch as the ' | 
motion and the motive which cauſe alt the | &. 
eſlence of this Paſſion, are equally to. be | ,,, 
found in all forts of Conſtancy;z as for ple 
thoſe which we call accidental, the moſt | {F 
remarkable are drawn from the ſubject | ,, 
wherein ſhe is found, or from the object | 
which raiſeth it, or from the relation which 


it hath with Reaſon: For if we conſtder its — 
ſ{ubje&, it hath one which is in the Wall, 2c 


and another which is in the ſenſitive Apps» | yy; 
tite: In reſpet of the Object there are di- | thi 
vers ſorts, according to the ſeveral ſorts | |; 
of ill which aflault the Soul ; but the moſt the 


conſiderable is that which reſiſts che Paſt | 4nd 
ons, 
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ons, and that which oppoſeth it (elf to the 


violence and endeavors of exterior ills , 
this is common to all Animals, and depends 
altogether on corporal ſtrength, namely 
on thoſe which are moſt proper to ſuffer, 
ſuch as are to be found in the melancho- 
ly temperature, of which we have ſpoke 
in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs , the _ is 
proper and peculiar tor Men , and princi- 
pally for thoſe which are moſt reaſonable , 

auſe it's commonly Reaſon which 
moves us to oppoſe the Paſhons, ſo that 
herein there needs no other ſtrength bur 
that of the Soul , wherefore thoſe whoſe 
ſpirits are ſtrong by nature or by ſtudy, are 
moſt ſuſceptible of it: Ir's true, that the 
forceof the minde depends often from-the 
temperature z whence1t is that young peo+ 
ple and Women whoſe ſpirits by reaſon 
of their conſticution are le(s ſtrong, are 
troubled to reſiſt their Paſſions, 

Finally, There are ſome that are vertu- 
ous, others vicious, according as they are 
conformable or contrary to right Reaſon, 
and {o ſerve for the matter of Vertues or 
Vices, In effect, Juſtice borroweth from 
this Paſſion Firmneſs which is neceſſary 
unto it to refiſt Love, Hatred and ſuch 0- 
ther things as might corrupt it , Temper- 
ance could not moderate the motions > 

ene 
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the concupiſcible Appetite but by its | A 
meansz and thoſe Vertues which force | it: 
produceth by reſiſtance, ſuch as are Pati- '| m 
ence, Conſtancy and Perſeverance, are | th 
maintained onely by it, On the contrary, | fe 
when ſhe ftraggles out of the right way, | In 
and abandons the condu of Reaſon, there | to 
isno Vice which ſhe doth not encourage | he 
and aſſiſt, becauſe ſhe alone reſiſts thoſe ! fir 
motions which the Conſcience inſpires al- | 1 
ways in thoſe who undertake or executeany | M3 
evildefign : But although ſhe may be found | Cc 
in all victous actions, there are ſome where- 
in ſhe appears more, as in Temerity, in 
Hard-heartedneſs, and in Opiniaſtrecy, ' tt 
as we ſhall hereafter make it appear, EE 

Nowall thoſe terms wherewith we uſe 
to _ Boldneſs, are alſo employed for 
Conſtancy ; For to ſay a man hath (ſuffered 
death Conſtantly, we uſe to ſay he hath 
ſuffered it with a Courage, with Reſoluti- 
on, with Aſſurance, without fear, and 
without apprehenſion , and this happens | 
from that Conſtancy is asit were ademy | i 
Boldneſs, at leaſt its inſtead of it, when | M01 
it hathno cauſe to fight, whether wede- 4 11 ( 
{piſe the enemy, or becauſe its forces are | 
not ſufficient to aſſault it, Whereforethe 
ſame cauſes an4 the ſame preparatives | FH 
which ſerve the one do alſo ſerve t _— thin 
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And certainly, after the Soul hath fonnd 
| its forces to be equal with thoſe of the ene- 
| mies which aſſaults her, ſhe aſſures herſelf 
that ſhe ſhall not be conquered , and con- 
ſequently ſhe hath no cauſe to be affraid : 
In purſuit whereof ſhe takes a Reſolution 
- toreſiſt him, and for that cauſe ſhe raiſeth 
' her forces, that ſhe may ſtiffen and con- 
( firm herſelt in herſelf, and if it be neceſſa- 

ry, ſhe cauſeth the ſame motion to be 
| made in the outward organs, As for 
Courage it's certain that it's in common 
with, Boldneſs, and with Conſtancy , for 
the Reaſous alleadged in the former Chap- 


fr, 


[_ 
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CHAP, IIL 


What the motion of the Spirits and of the 
Humors is in Conſtancy. 


Cue the ſpirits follow the motions of the #2». tbe 
| Soul, and that they always move as ſhe Hen 
| moves; ifit be true that ſhe ſtiffens herſelf :hem- 
| in Conſtancy, they muſt needs alſo ſuffer *** 
| the ame agitation; ſo that ſince we have 
treated of their ſtiffening in the Diſcourſe 
of Hope, it ſeems that we ſhould have no- 
thing more to ſay here, unleſs we ſhould 


ol repeat 
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repeat thoſe things which we have there al- 
ready examined, Yet beſides that, the na- 
ture of this motion is extreamly hid , nej- 
ther is the repetition of theſe obſcure and 
difficult things uſeleſs, and that it would 
be troubleſom to ſeek tar off what ought 
to be here known; it's fit we ſhould repeat 
a y_ of the things which we have faid, 
adding thereunto ſome new confidera- 
tions tor the better clearing of the Sub- 
ject. 
We muſt firſt therfore remember that the 
Spirits ſtiffen rhemſelves not by congeal- 
ing themſelves, as it happens in ſome di(- 
eaſes, foraſmuch as that would render them 
immoveable, and that this Paſhon hinders 
them not from being carried to thoſe pla- 
ces where they are neceſſary , nor reſtrain- 
ing and taking themſelves up in themſelves, 
for that they cannot reſtrain themſelves but 
they muſt retire inwardly, and thenit muſt 
needs be that contrary to the nature of 
Conftancy the face muſt look pale and 
change colour, the blood with which they 
are mixed being forced to follow them, and 
as they do, to abandon the exterior parts, 
They therefore ſtiffen themſelves by the 
intermifion of the Soul, which ſabjefs 
their parts to 2 certain order under which 


it reftrains them, without being more free 
or 


_ 
A 
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or Vagabonds, as before they were, But to 
conceive this kinde of motion, which is 
extreamly hid, and moſt d ifhicule to be con- 
ceived, we muſt make uſe of the ſame ex- 
ample, which we tormerly made uſe of, and 
imagine thar it herein happens near upon as 
water which ſertles and congeals : For 
thoſe parts which before were fluid, being 
ſeiſed by the cold which is inſinuated a- 
mongſt them, ſtop and become firm 
without confounding or mixing themſelves 
together : whilſt all the body of the water 
ſo ſettled may be tranſported from one 


91 - 


place to another ; and the current of Rivers 


often draws along with it great pieces 
which tear down thoſe Bridges and Dams 
which they meet in their way : But with 
what rapidity ſoever they are then carried 
away, their parts —_ neither the poſi- 
ton nor the order which they keepamongſt 
themſelves without penetrating z they a- 
mongſt one another maintain themſelves 
and they remain firm without confoundin 
themſelves, juſt as long time as the col 
keeps them bound and captivated, 

The Soul doth the ſame in the Spirits ; 
ſhe ſheds and flides herſelf into all their 
parts, and being ſhe may place them as 
the pleaſeth, ſhe ſtops them in what order 
(hewill, and lead them as it were by " 

1an 
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hand to» the place ſhe aſſigns them; fo 
that how fluid ſoever they be, the one can- 
not be mixed with the reſt ; and what agi- 
tation ſoever they ſuffer, they remain ſtable 
in that rank wherein they are placed, 

Now although this compariſon may 
give us ſome knowledge of the condition, 
wherein the ſpirits are in this Paſſion , yer 
it ſhews us not what is moſt difficult to be 
known ; for. it ſuppoſeth , and it's true, 
that the parts of congealed water are no 
longer in motion, and we pretend that the 
ſpirits have one which entertains this ſtiffen- 
ing, We muſt therefore ſeek another ex- 
ample which may make this truth ap- 

, and have more relation to the Soul 
then cold hath, or any other ſenſible qua- 
lity, 

Without doubt, this is to be found in 
the firmneſs which the Angels may giveto 
the Air, and to ſome other Auid bodies; 
for beſides that they are ſubſtances which 
have a great natural conformity with the 
Soul, it's certain, that they agitate their 
Bodies after the ſame manner as ſhe doth 
the ſpirits, and that the ſtiffneſs which ſhe 
imprints on them excludes not motion, as 
it happens to congealed water, 

Let's then ſuppoſe with the conſent of 
the Schools, that a certain ſpace of Air be 

gCcupied 
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occupied by an Angel, and that the Wind 
- or ſome other Body ſeeks to move or pene- 
trare it; it's 2 certain thing that the Angel 


may (o ſtiffen ir that he may ſtop all its en- 
deavors fo that he cantiot be ſhaken or pe- 
nerrated by them, | 

To know how how he can impoſe 
this firmnefs, we muſt believe with 


the common opinion of Philoſophers , 


that the Angels have a motive vertue 
by which they move themſelves, and ma 
allo remove bodies, and tranſport them 
from oneplace co another, - as all prophane 
and ſacred Hiſtories teach us; In effe& ir 
muſt needs be, that thoſe things which 
work the one on the other, muſt have ſome 
proportion together, and there muſt he a- 
moneft them ſome common nature, which 
maſt ſerve for the foundation and priaci- 
le of their ation: Now there is nothin 
which can be common betwixt ſpiritnal an 
corporeal fubſtances, but the motive VYer- 
tue, and the Motion ; and therefore if they 
fork the one on the other, it muſt be by 
that means ; which being ſo, the Angel 
cannot ſtiffen the Air but by the motion 
which ir imprints in all its parts, ſince it's 
that onely which gives him power over 
bodies: Atd to ſhew that this is true, it 
is that he'is able to be preſent with all choſe 
hd a) patts 
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parts without ſtiffening them z ſo that it's 
neceſſary that he ſhould raiſe up his vigor, 
and agitate them, thereby to imprint on 
them this quality, | 

If any ſhould ſay, that being thus moved, 
they muſt needs either be driven,be drawn, 


be born, or be turned, becauſe theſe are. 
the ſeveral ways by which one thing may 


be moved by another ; and howſoever it 
may be done, they muſt neceſlarily change 
place; ſo that herein not changing it, and 
remaining ſtill in the ſame ſituation, there 
is no probability to beleeve that they ſuffer 
any motion, | 
We muſt anſwer, that it's true, that 
when the Angel imprints any motion in 
the Bodies, he neceſſarily makes them 
change place unleſs there happen ſome ob- 
ſtacle which hinders them : Now there is 
nothing which can hinder them but a con- 

trary motion, becauſe there is nothin 
common betwixt them but motion, and 
conſequently if there be no contrary mo» 
tion in the parts of the Air, it's- certain 
that the impreſſion which the Angel will 
make on thetn will cauſe them to change {i- 
tuation: If it happen that after having re- 
ceived it, that they remain in the ſame con- 
dition they were , they muſt have had a 
contrary motion which reſiſts this money 
100, 
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4 fion; and which being of equal force wirh 
it, puts them in £qsilibrio, and keeps theni 
| azit were ſuſpended without ſtiring from 
| oneſide to the other, wherein this firmneſs 
| conſiſts, 
But ivhat © continuing thus firm and 
ſtable,. and not chatiging place, can they 
be in motion ? Certainly » We need not 
doubt ir, ſince it is by motion that they 
| keep this ſituation, and that we cannot 
deny bur that the impreſſion of the motion 
muſt be received therein, but that it agi- 
rates on them, and that ſhe reſiſts not the 
firſt motion which they made , like as a 
eat weight which we hold lifted up or 
gh; for although ir ſtill remain in the 
ſame place, yet would it not forbear to have 
that motion which its weight gives it, and 
neſhould be ſenſible of the effort it would 
make, falling and returning to its centre. 
Finally, as it were nothing probable to ſay 
that a thing which were powerfally drawtt 
| on both ſides by equal forces, ſhould ſuffer 
« 9 motion becauſe it would neither move 
of. the one or on the other ſide;nor that the 
am we ſtiffen ſhould be at reſt, becauſe ir 
| fl remains in the ſame place: Philoſo- 
phers and Phyſitians being all agreed, that 
theſe are the moſt violent motions which 
bodies can ſuffer ; we muſt neceſlarily con- 
Q 2 clude 
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clude that thoſe parts of the Air which.ars 4 
Riffened by contrary motions are in moti- 
on, although they remain ſtable and change 
got their fityation, yy 
Let us now apply this Doctrine to 
our ſubje&t and ſay, that what the An- 
gel doth in this encounter, the Soul doth 
it on the ſpirits; for although ſhe be 
preſent to all their parts, yet the renders 
them not ſtiff, ſhe muſt alſo move them, | 
and before that they alſo muſt be moved by 
a.contrary motion; ſo that being equally | 
driven from one and another, they can ne- | 
ther advance nor go back, but remain im». | 
moyable berwixt theſe endeavors and vio- 
lences, Now this firm motion which 
ought to have, may proceed from the Pal» 
ſions which agitate them 3 Conſtancy fe. | 
dom forming herſelf unleſs the be prece-; | 
ded by ſome other Paſſion, or from the its: N 
perpobey they are driven unto in ſhips zi | ** 
or being very moveable, ſhe' eaſily ala 
them ſtraggle from one the other, as' it n 
happens to-all fluid Bodies,when they are av: ® 
Sitated ; and then the Soul giving thetn 4; c 
contrary motion proportionable to the firſt. | 2? 
they, had, they retain it, and ſtop them inf} | © 
2 certain order which they change not, ug-- | Fa 
leſs one or the other ceale, , Bug although | 
m this condition. they appear immoveable; | 


becauſe | 
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becauſe they remain in the ſame fituatj- 

on, they forbear nor to be in motion , as 

' hath been already ſufficiently demonſtra- 
ted, 


This is what the motion of the ſpirits is Why he 
| iaConſtancy, Let's now enquire the end P7'” 


iffen 


' and profit which the Soul propoſeth it ſelf rhem- 
in this firmneſs, We muſt not donbt bur /*\vs- 


—_-_ 
* 
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| ſhedeſires them for her defence, and em- 


loys them to reſiſt thoſe ills which aſſaulr 
; butat firſt it ſeems as an unprofitable 


| meansfor that deſign : For if ills havens 
| motion, as Exile, Inftamy, and Slavery, 


this ſtifneſs were againſt them to no pur- 
poſe for the reaſons before alleadged ; and 
if they have any, either they are Paſſions 
which are formed in the Appetite, whoſe 


| motions the ſpirits cannot hinder, or they 


are Bodies whoſe violence they cannot 
ſtop, In effet, what can this ſtiftening do 
apainſt the effort of Grief, againſt the force 
of a blow, againſt the weight of a burthen 
which falls on them * No, being (o cafily 


overcome as they are, it ſeems that the 


| Soul in vain uſeth them in theſe encoun- 

| ters, and that in vain ſhe oppoſeth herſelf 

| againſt ſuch powerful things, againſt which 

| ſheisnot able to refiſt, We muſt undoubt- 

| dana, that ſhe often abuſeth herſelf 
int 


e motion which ſhe gives thoſe organs, 
O 3 and 
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and that ſhe doth not always get thoſe ſuc= 
cors which ſhe ought to expect from them, 
and that ſhe even ſometimes agitates them 
without any need, For when he reſiſts.the 
Paſſions, it's certain that neither the ſtif- 
fening of the Spirits, nor any other mori- 
on of the Body whatſoever, can be either 
neceſlary or uleful unto her, fince they are 


actions _ unto her, who never goes | 
erlelf, and fo conſequently 1s a- | 


out of 
bove all the efforts of the corporal organs : 
Yet if ſhe then ceaſeth not to agitate them, 
it is from that that the Appetite which 


ſtirs up theſe motions, is a blind power, | 


which cannot judge when ſhe ought tg 
make uſe of thoſe parts; and they arede- 
ſtined to obey nato 1t, it rather in this oc- 
caſion commands them out of cuſtom, then 
out of deſign ; and they alſo are ſo obedi- 
ent, that we may ſay that at the leaſt ſolli- 
citation it makes them that they put them- 


felves in a readineſs to affiſt it,and that even | 
they ſeem to prevent its orders and com- 


mands, | 


' It isnot ſo when the violence of corpo- | 


ral things is to be reſiſted ; the ſtifnels of 
the ſpirits is therein ſo abſolutely neceſſary, 
not onely becauſe they are bodies which 


may wotk powerfully on thoſe things of 


the ſame Nature; but alſo becauſe they 


are 
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are the firſt which receives the Souls com- 
mands, and carrieth them to all the reſt of 
the parts; for being employed in this com- 
miſhon, they muſt needs take that eſmoti- 
on which they ought to inſpire in the reſt 
of the organs z and as an Ambaſſador ought 
to carry with him the ſence of him who 
ſent him, and be throughly perſwaded of 
what he 15 to make others beleeve; they 


- | ought to beagitated with the ſame mori- 


ons which the Appetite ſuffers,and of thoſe 
which they would imprint on the reſt of the 
parts; ſo that they ſtiffen not themſelves 


| Immediately to reliſt the forces of the ene- 


my, but that they may ſtiffen the Muſcles 
and the Nerves againſt them, and ſo 


| Py reſiſt their violence, And tru- 
y 


we may conſider the body asa great Ma- 
chine wherein are ſeveral Springs which 
move one another : The firſt go ſlowly, 
and ſeem almoſt not to move, although ir 


| Isthey which make the great Wheels to 
turn, and cauſe thoſe great motions which 
/ areobſerveable in them : The Spirits are 
| theſamething, we _ feel their moti- 


on, neither is it they which perform the laſt 
actions, yet they lead the dance to all the 
reſt of the organs; and did that Spring but 


| fail, all the Machine would become im- 


moveable, neither could the Body act any 


more, O 4 But 
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But the principal reaſon for the which , 


in my opinion they thus move, is, that their 
ſtiffening contributes to maintain the Muſ+ 
cles, which in this occaſion ought to be 
ſtiff; for the Soul which knows that all 
motion is to be made on ſomewhat which 
is ſtable, ſiffens as much as it may the 
parts upon which thoſe which are agitated 
are ſupported , ſo that ofren ſhe holds back 
the breath, that that air which is {topped 
in the Lungs may ſerve to uphold the in- 
ſtruments of reſpiration, which thereby the 
better ſupport the reſt, as hath been elſe- 
where ſhewed. She therefore affords this 
ſiffening of the Spirits to rx pg thoſe 
veſſels wherein they are incloſed, and af- 
terwards they ſupport thoſe parts which 
touch them, and they again the reſt, to 
the very laſt, which ſerves for a foundation 
and bafs to the principal motion which is 
made; for although it ſeems that ſuch frail 
and moyeable things are not very fit for 
thatuſe, yet as the number of the Wheels 
and Springs augments the force of the ma» 


tions; ſo the number of Buttereſles -and. 


Upholders renders the reſiſtance the ſtron- 
ger z and ſometimes for want of the leaſt, 
a whole Building falls to the ground, It's 
true that if all the ſtifne(s of the Body were 
onely grounded on the Spirits, Ro 
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be very doubtful and ſuſpitious: But as all 
the reſt of the parts alſo ſtiffen themſelves 
of themſelves, or at leaſt by the intermiffi- 
on of the Soul, if the ſpirits contribute ne- 
ver {o little, it ſt11l helps to make therefiſt- 
ance ſtronger ; and this ſmall ſaccour be- 
ing joyned with ſeyeral others, produceth 
at laſt a great effeft, Let us hereunto 
add, that being in this condition, thoſe 
which carry with them natural heat where- 
in the force of the parts principally re- 
ldes, they retain and fix it, if we may (o 
ſpeak, in thoſe places where ſuch actions are 
to be performed, and not ſuffering it to re- 
tire inwardly, nor <&flipating it outwardly, 
they ſtop and preſerve it in thoſe organs 
which have need of its ſervice, 


Theſe are the Reaſons for which the ſpi- wr 


nts in Conſtancy ſtiffen themſelves, bur charge 


nſtancy 


the laſt gives us occaſion to examine what 


Co 
brings in 


change this Paſhon brings to the natural natural 
heat ; for if the ſpirits ſtop, as we have now #*«*- 


laid,” it ſeems as if it ſhould be the more 
quet and the more moderate, yet this 
ought not to hinder us from following 
the' general maxims which! we eſtabliſhed 
in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, and from 
Sing that when the Soul hath need 

its forces, ſhe raiſeth them and ren- 


Gers them as vigorous as hee = 3 
t 
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charrhere is no occaſion-in which they can 
be more neceſſary unto her, then when ſhe 
aſſaults or defends herſelf, And thac heat 
being the moſt conſiderable part, ſhe muſt | 
augment it, and ſtir it up in thoſe Paſhons, 
which are to ſerve theſe deſigns; and con- 
ſequently, ſhe muſt render it greater and 
ſtronger in Conſtancy then it naturally 
onght to be, This principally appears to 
be in thoſe which are of a cold and dull 
complexion, or which are moved by ſome | 
timerous Paſhon z for when this comes to | 
animate them, they feel themſelves warm- | 
ed with I know not what kinde of extraor. | | 
dinary flame; their pulſe and reſpiration | ; 
encreaſeth, their face takes a more lively ; 1 
colour, and all their parts become hore | | 
agile, and more robuſtious then they were | ( 
before, It's true, that heat is not ſo ative | | 

e 

( 


nor pungent in this asin Boldneſs and An- 
ger, having not theliberty to diffule it ſelf 
through the organs, being reſtrained b y 
the ſpirits, which are ſtiffened, and becauſe i 
it is not neceſſary it ſhould be ſo ſtrongina | x 
Paſſion which 1s not undertaking, and | 4 


which keeps it ſelf onely upon the defen- | y 
ſive, We may perhaps ſay, that if the | F 
Soul ought to augment its torces propor- | y 
tlonable to the need ſhe hath, ſhe ought | « 


hereinto render the heat ſtronger then in 
, any 


| 
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any other occaſion whatſoever, ror 
© 


in front which appears invinci 


| which alſo hath the advantage to be the 


Aſfailant under whoſe efforts ſhe often be- 
lieves ſhe muſt ſuccumb, Bur we may an- 
fwer, that it's true, that ſhe hath here need 


| ofallber forces, that ſhe raiſeth them, and 


employs them for her defence ; but it's 
onely thoſe which are fit for that purpoſe, 
ſince ſhe would in yain uſe others which are 
deſtined to aſſault, being not in a condi- 
tion to dq ſo, and having neither the Will 
nor - Courage now th violence of heax 
is onely proper the more ſtrongly to work 
and to Boro he power of fg in 


- which conſiſts the end of the Combate and 


ofBoldneſs ; and therefore it's nothing ne- 
ceſſary in Conſtancy, which hath no ſuch 
great pretentions, and which hath nothing 
elſe to do but to keep the Soul ſtiff, and 
torender the organs firm againſt thoſe e- 
vils which affaulr it : It's certain that heat 
isencreaſed therein, but ir is but to a cer- 


, tan degree proportionable to the deſign, 


and capable to give the organs that force 
which 1s neceſſary for them to execute it, 
For it is not here as with thoſe Paſſions 
which tend to good , in which heat en- 
creaſerh without order and without coy- 
d& 5 becauſe it is not therein ordered by 

the 
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the Soul; that is.it is fot called thither agy 
uſetul thing for her end,and that it is bur-an 
effeQ which kappens to the agitation of the 
ſpirits, Butin this and in all the reſt which 
aflaulr, che Soul herſelf rakes care to pro- 
duce heat, ſhe propoſerh' to herſelf ro uſe 
it profitably, and ſhe regulates it- as (he 
thinks fit; So that we may fay that in this 
occaſion ſhe doth like a ſaþtil Artiſt, who 
knows how to order his fire for his works , 
for ſome he makes it ſlow and moderate, 
for others ſtrong and violent, and ſome- 
times he forceth it to the height: the Soul 
doth the ſame, ſhe knows to what degree 
of heat (he ought to riſe in every of the Paſ- 
fions, in Conſtancy, ſhe 'makes it mode- 
rate, ſtrong in Boldneſs, but in Anger ſhe 
drives it toall extremity, 

This is what we had to ſay on the motion 
of the Spirits;for to know how they can pre- 
ſerve their ſtifneſs when they are agitated 
by other Paſſions, is what we have exami- 
ned in the Diſcourſe of Hope. As for the 
motion of the Humors,ir neceſſarily follows 
thar of the Spirits which are ever mixt with 
chem ; and it's impoſſible to fancy that they 
ſhould ſtiffen themſelves in Conſtancy, bur 
we muſt preſently judge they alſo ought to 
ſaffer the ſame agitation, 
| CHAP, 
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\The cauſes of the Charatters of Cen- 
ftancy, nit 


VVE have fad that Conſtancy and; 
Y Boldnefs were Siſters, whote tea- 
tures and lineaments were ſo hke,thatz man 
—_— take the one far the other, and: 
adeed they have many Charaders which: 
ae cammon to ether, as Hope , Conb-: 
dence, Aﬀfurance in/ dangers, Preſnmpti-: 
a; Temerity ,, Defare of glory, and the! 
likez' but ehey /alfo. have ſome: which are 
paticalar y for -Conſtancy is not as Bold»: 
neſs is'; Imperiousg neither is ſhe ſubjec- 
toAnger, - to laſolency ,; nor to Y 5 
wich the ocher ja often carried away wit 

4» Sbe hath this property alfo' ro make 
men Patients: Perſevering, Opinionated, In» 
ſeophles Mideſt: in good Fortune, Severe in 
Meofares, Content 1: Necefiity 3, and theie 
litter we muſt. carcfully examine without 
| ninding the others, of which we- have al-- 
ready - diſcourſet 1n- the former Chapter. 
(for theſe it will be ſafficient to ſay, 
' tar alehough chey are common to both 
thee-Pahons;, -yet they in- every one of 
bemhave.a difference in reſpec af the end: 
”..f 


dir! which 
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which it propoſeth it ſelf; for Conſtancy 
hopes as well as Boldneſs , but this hopes 
to overcome, and the other to ſtop onel 

the courſe of the evil; both have cons, 
dence in their forces ; but that promiſeth 
its ſelf help to aſſault ir, and this onely to 
defend ir elf, both of them may be Te- 
merous, but the ohe hath the Temerity to 
afſault an enemy that is- too powerful, and 
the other onely to reſiſt him : Neither of 
them fears danger; that ,becauſe it believes 
it ſelf ſtronger then the difficulties which 
preſent themſelves ; And this judgeth her- 
ſelf as ſtrong as they can be, Finally, bort 
of them propoſe Glory in all their deſigns z 
bur that afpires to it by fighting and raking 
advantages over the enemy , and this by 
oppoſing his endeavors, and not yieldin 

unto him,” For it's certain, that who wi 

not ſuffer himſelf to be overcome, renders 
himſelf equal to him who aſſaults him, and 
confequently deſerves as much honor as is 


due unto the other , and eventhat in ſome . 
encounters it's more glorious to reſiſt then ' 


to aſſault 5 either when the enemy is pow- 
erful and formidable , for then it's Temeri- 
ty to aſſault, and yet to refiſt his powet 


we had need of a great dealt of Courage; 


or when he is too weak; for that were Cow- 
ardice and Injuſtice to rake'the —_— 
whic 
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which we have over him, and that it's to 

light him, not ro meaſure qur forces with 
his, Thus it is that there is more glory to 
refiſt Pleaſure and Ambition, or with {mall 
' | Troops to oppoſe himſelf againſt a power- 
| | ful Army,then if we ſhould aſſault or would 
| forcethem: It's thus that Lyons and Ma- 
- | ſiffsoften ſuffer the aſſaults of little Crea- 
> | tures without being moved, and that mag- 
I | nanimous and generous men {corn the 
f | neakneſs of their enemies, without ſeeking 
$ | 7viſtory which would bur be ſhameful unto 
| them, 
1 
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To return to our former Diſcourſe : 
this Paſſion is no more ſubjet then Bold- 
3 | neſs to thoſe defets which proceed from - 
S © weakneſs and from fear, ſuch as are.Super- 

'& ſition, Deceit, Cowardiſe, &c, becauſe it Conflangy 
F ls couragious and hath a good opinion of j,n:. 
ts ſtrength, Bnt ſhe bath this particularly, 

that ſhe 15 not imperious as the other is, net- 


d- |theris ſhe carried away with An er, Fury, 
» i Cruelty , the —_ is, that ſeeing ſhe 
E' 7 |fretends not to conquer, the ſeeks not thar 
= (aminence nor ſuperiority which is ae- 
'” \ceſfary for command, but alſo being ſhe 
U Wlnot be overcome, ſhe will alſo be in- 


pendent; and without pretending to com- 

4 |mand ſhe will neither yield nor obey: 

Xe os it is that ſhe renders not men 
| 


haugbry 


CS 4 
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#atient. 
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haughty and proud but opiniated and un- 
teachable, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, As 
for Anger, Fury, and Cruelty, being turbu- 
lent and imperuous Pafſtons, they are not 
not compatible with this which is reſerved 
and moderate, It's true, there is a kinde of 
Cruelty which ir eaſily falls into, to wit, 
Hard-heartedneſs and infenfibiliry of other 
mens ſufferings ; bur it is not an ative 
Cruelty, as that is which perſecutes, which 
triumphs, afids which exaQts puniſhments ; 
it's rather a defe& then an exceſs, and it 
the Soul ſuffers not herein, yet ſhe leſs acts; 
as we ſhall ſhortly make ir appear. 

One of the firſt effedts of Conſtancy is ro 
render Men Patient, But to anderſtand this, 
we maſt know what we underſtand by the 
word Patience s for ſome confound it with 
Conſtancy ; others reduce it ro the ſuffer- 
ge injuries, others extend it to all ills 
which may be reſented, In effe, we lay 
that a man hath patiently ſaffered an injury, 
alicknefs, 'or even death it ſelf z that wich 
patience he hath ſuffered Exile, Slavery , 
the loſs of Goods, and of Friends , but we 
can never ſay that he hath patiently ſuffer- 
ed Pleaſure, Ambition, or good Fortune, 
al h we may fay he hath conſtanaly 
teſifted them ; thus Conſtancy ought tobe 


more general then Patience, fance fhe re- 
| ſpects 
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ſpets good aridill, and that the other con- 
cerns only troubleſom things; now ills have 
this property, that beſides that they ſhed 
abroad in the Concupiſcible part of the 
Soul, Hatred, Averſneſs and Grief, they 
alſo raiſe up in the Iraſcible part generous 
Paſſions to overcome them. to Riot, Bold- 
neſs and Anger, or the timerous to flie 
them, as Fear and Deſpair; thoſe of the 
Concupiſcible part may fubſiſt with Pati- 
ence, ſeeing a man may be patient, al- 
though he hate him who hath offended him, 
taye an averſion againſt him, and be ſen- 
ible of the wrong which he hath done 
timz but we can never ſay that he is ſo, if 
he ſeek to revenge himſelf, if he appear af- 
raid, and if he abandon hiniſelf ro De- 
ſpair: So that to ſpeak properly, a Patient 
Man is he that ers ul without _ 
moved by any of thoſe motions which ill 
uſerh to ſtir up in the Iraſcible parr, ſo as ir 
happens not our of ſtupidity ; for we nevet 
&4, that he who hath loſt his Underſtand- 
8g, or is ſenſeleſs, is Patient, although 


| he ſuffers his ill withour any- reſentment of 


terenge, without diſquier, and withour 
or enfion z but he muſt know that he 

it, and that he refiſts it, And conſe- 
quently Patience is a kinde of Conſtancy z 
or to ſay better, ir is bur its effe ; foraſ- 
| P much 
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mych as this ſtiffening the Soul hinders the 
entrance in of the Paſſiens, or difipates 
them when they are entred, And their 
abſence which is the effec of this (tiffening, 
is what we call Patience z whence we muſt 
conclude, that as it happens from. that re- 
ſiſtance which the Soul makes againſt the 
Paſſions, it's proper and N pgs to men, 
becauſe Beaſts are not able to: reſiſt their 
Paſſions, as hath been declared, 

She i She renders men perſeyering , Perſeuc- 

perſeve- 74uce being a kind of Conſtangy, by which 

ring. the Soul ſtiffens herſelf againſt that diff- 
culty which the length of time progduceth; 
For whether it be that the = which 
the employs are tired, or that the novelty 
of the objects obligeth her to alter her 
deſign, ſhe cannot long remain.in the ſame 
action without trouble and diguſt, and chen 
propoſing to. herſelf the _ which ought 
to happen unto her, if ſhe, do. not change 
the fortifies her(elt againſt the difficulty 

ght 


which this length might cauſe, and Riffen- 
ing herſelf in her firſt defgn, the continues 
the action to the laſt, Bur that we may nog | 
contound things, we muſt, remember that 
ve {peak nor hereof Conſtancy, Patience, 
ngr, of Pexleverance as they. are Habits 

we corlides them, onely as che actions. 0 

thoſe ſange Habits, gr to. ſay. better, as the 
motions 
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motions of the Soul which cannot be con- 
tinued when difhculties are encountred 
withal ,, but oncly by this ſtiffening which 
we ſpeak of , which yet laſts not (o long 
as Habits do, as the Schools teach us, Be- 
fides we muſt not believe that Perſeverance 
properly and immediately reſiſts the length 
oftime, becauſe ir's an1ll which is of the 
tagk of thoſe which we have called im- 
moveable, as are Poverty, Exile, Death, 
and the like, againſt which the Souls reſiſt- 
ance is vain and uſeleſs , but it oppoſeth ie 
ſelf againſt Frowardneſs, Fear, Diſquier, 
and ſuch other Paſſions as ſhe uſually raiſerh 
ws ſo that it is not to be tound in Beaſts, 
who know neither the parts nor differences 
of time, and which never reſiſt their Paſ- 
fioas z yet this may be doubted, for Dogs 
doa long while entertain the heat they have 
in hunting , and there are exerciſes which 
xe taught them, wherein they are ſo dili- 
t either out of Fear or our of Hope, thar 
it's very probable theſe two Paſſions ob- 
lige them to ſtiffen themſelves in their firſt 


| defign to ſhun the ill, or to enjoy the good 


propoſed unto them, But to ſpeak to the 
purpoſe, itis but a ſhadow or fantaſm of 
erſeverance,foraſmuch as to perſevere tru- 
ly; we muſt know the lengrh of the time 
be employed in the performance of a 

P z thing,” 
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thing, be ſenſible of thoſe Paſhons which 


accompany it, and afterwards take a reſo- 
lution to reſiſt them, Now this cannot be 
but by great abſtractions which Beaſts are 
incapable of, as hath been ſhewed ; they 
may indeed continue a commenced ation, 
and perſiſt a long while in the labor ; bur 
it's the other Paſſions which keep them in 
breath, and drive them to that end which 
they aim at, without any neceſſity of the 
Souls ſtiffening it ſelf to continue them in 
the action, and to reſiſt thoſe difficulties 
which the length of time might pro- 
duce, 

To be 0pinionateis another kind of Con- 


pinjonare ſtancy, by which ſhe remains firm and ſtable 


in her reſolutions, by unadviſedly oppoſing 
another mans reaſons, and perſwaſions : 
Nowa man may ſeveral ways unadviſedly 
_ himſelf to ill, either when he knows 
they are beſt, and yet he will not follow 
them ; or when he flatters himſelf in his 
own opinion , and perſwades himſelf it's 
moſt reaſonable, although it be nothing 
{o; oreven when indeed it is the beſt, and 
we perſiſt againſt it unreaſonably , for there 
are occaſions, and places, and perſons 
which oblige us to yield,and which ought to 
make usquit our reſentments andpretences, 
How ever it be, a conſtant man eaſily falls 

into 
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into all thoſe kindes of Opinionateneſs g 
for that Confidence having ſtiffened the 
Soul againſt thoſe difficulties which afſaule 
her, there is no further perſwaſion which 
can take place, ſo that by the ſame reſiſt- 
ance whereby ſhe ſeeks to ſtop ill, ſhe op- 
ſeth Truth and Reaſon ; ſo that ſhe doth 
ke a beſieged Town, where the gates 
which are ſhut to the enemies, hinder all 
friends and releif from entring in, More- 
over this Opinionaſtrecy commonly comes 
irom Preſumption which will not yield nor 
ſubmit to another mans judgement ; and 
conſequently that Conſtancy which hath 
a ou opinion of its forces, and believes ic 
ſelf invincible, is eaſily abaſed by the Con- 
fidence it hath in it ſelf, which cauſing ir 
todeſpiſe all advice and help from others, 
readers it incredulous, indocible and Opi- 
wonaſted, 
. Sometimes ſhe advanceth even to Hard- She is in- 
keartedneſs, and to Inſenſibiliy”; for in the/7/95., 
power that the hath to ſtop all the reſt of the hers ig. 
Souls motions, ſhe may hinder herſelt from 
ing ſenſible of the miſeries of another, 
which is , as hath been ſaid, a kinde of cru- 
ety and inhumanity, For Nature which 
takes care for ſociety , gives us a certain 
tenderneſs to reſiſt the ills of choſe which 
xe afflicted, that we might relieve them : 
P 3 And 
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And when a man hath fo hardened his hearr 
that he cannot be mollified by the reſent- 
ments of pitty, certainly we may ſay, that 
he wants not onelythe Heart of a Man, but 
that he is of Marble or of Iron, Beyond all, 
we muſt not wonder if Conſtancy eafily 
falls into this defect, ſince irs principal em- 
ploymenr is to reſiſt Grief, which is a good 
part of Compaſſion, as in its place we ſhall 
declare, $ 
Sheis., Shes Modeſt in good Fortune, becauſe 
wo it with the ſtifneſs which ſhe gives herfelf 
it's almoſt impoſſible for her ro ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be ſwelled with Pride, or blown a- 
way with Vanity; and thar Infolenc 
which is ——_—_ bred from one of thoſe 
two Paſhons, may render its ptoſperity 
odtous, | 
She is ſe- She # Severe in Pleaſures, not onely be- 
Pleaſure, cauſe that in ſtiffening herſelf ſhe ſtops 
| thoſe motions which they might raiſe, and 
that they ſerve her as a bank to hinder them 
from over-flowing : but alſo becauſe ſhe 
findes herſelf in their preſence ſeifed with 
a certain frowardneſs, and with I know 
not what bitterneſs of mind, which mix- 
ing it ſelf-with the joy which they give. 
weaken her, and take how her choſs tran - 
ports, thote raptures, and thoſe ſweets 
which are wont to accompany her , ren- 


dring 
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thing her $eylons; Reſerved and Severe, Biit 


how can ſuch fiveet afid charming things 
cauſe peeviſhnels ; 'Tis without doubt, that 
ſhe conſiders them as ills ; now the pre- 
ſire of ill is unpleaſant ; atid although it 
eſt not the Soul always into grief, yer ir 
ves het I know not hat kinde of di- 
Rte, which renders het wary and peeviſh ; 
td traly ds liking is the firſt ching which 
bb6d iti{ptres, which is not, as we have al- 
ady declared, a Paſſion, or ar leaſt, which 
{bat a breeding Joy : fo before ill pro- 
de@h hatred and ſadneſs in the Soul, it 
piotiaceth therein a certain angry ſence, 
Which is fiot a motion of the Appetite, be- 
ſe it remains ſimply in the Underſtand- 
ins; which obſerves the diſptoportioh 
which is betwixt it arid the Object; yet 
ftbeats not to difquier it,and to give it this 
[ter peeviſhnels which we ſpeak of , 
Which 1s neither Hatred nor Grief, ar leaſt, 
If we riiay ſo call it, it is but the com- 
mehcement thereof, Howſoever 1t be, 
When the Soul refiſts Pleaſures, they no 
Þt are graceful objects unto her ; ſhe 
books on them as on poyſons to corrupt her, 
md conceives the ſame averfion for them 
which ſhe hath for all ſuch as may deſtroy 
het ; for which cauſe we muſt not think it 
ſtrange if they - render her Severe and 
P 4 peevith, 
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peeviſh, ſince they are the ſence which the 
preſence of ill is always accuſtomed to im- 

rint, 
How Ty. But if this be ſo, How 1s Joy to be 
furs foundin the violence of Grief, of Scorn, 
with and of Infamy, with all thoſe eyills which 
Grief. fo often exerciſe Conſtancy ? For if it be 
true, that evils alwayes bring peeviſhneſs 
with them, thoſe which are the greateſt we 
can ſuffer, muſt needs fill the Soul with 
Gricf, nor permit never © little a Joy to 
have any ld in her, and yet it -is true, 
that the moſt part of Lovers take plea- 
ſure in ſuffering for thoſe they love z 
that the Ambitious bravely ſupport thoſe 
traverſes which they meet with in the way 
to Glory; and that Martyrs have always 
had contentment in their Souls, and vi- 
gr in their Looks in the greateſt of their 
corments and ſufferings, Yet this difficulty 
is eaſily reſolved, if we do but remember 
that there are two Appetites in Man, which 
at the ſame time may be moved with ewo 
contrary Paſhons and that in the Will it 
ſelf thereare, as it were, two parts, which 
may be agitated with ſeyeral motions ; for 
theſe truths being ſuppoſed, it's eaſie to 
conceive how Grief aſlaults the Sences , 
»hilſt Joy ſheds it ſelf abroad in the Mind, 
and how Sadneſs diſturbs the Jower region 
| of 
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| of the Will, whilſt the higher is quier, as 


raviſhed with thoſe pleaſures which Love, 
Ambition, or ſome other nuble Defire 
opoſeth unto it, Yet I will not ſay thar 
by and Grief move to that height in Con- 
ttancy, No, it is impoſſible that either of 
them can be very great by reaſon of the 
ſtiffening of the Soul which hinders their 
motion z but this ſignifies that if when 
ſtrong they are compatible together, they 
may more eaſily be ſo when they are 
weakened ; and conſequently Frowardneſs 
which commonly accompanies Conſtancy, 
and is but the commencement of Sadneſs, 
may ſubſiſt with that gayity which is often 
obſerved in this Paſſhon ; not but that 
tranſports and raviſhments of Joy may 
cauſe ſoundings and faintings of Grief 
neither is there then any Conſtancy left, 
and in that very moment the Appetite muſt 
releaſe it ſelf to follow the violence of thoſe 
Paſhons, It's true that ſhe afterwards ſtiffens 
berſelf,but yer it would be bur an interrupt- 
ed Conſtancy, and which continues but b 
ſeveral efforts which are ſometimes ſo 
quick, that the Paſſhons which interrupt- 
ed them, confounded themſelves with this, 
&$ we have ſaid it often happens in all the 
reſt of them, 
For the reſt, from the inſenſibility —_ 
e 
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She is in-ſhe hath for the ills of another, and frotn 


different 
ro all. 


the ſeveticy ſhe takes itt the uſe 6f Foods, 
an 1adiffertnty ſprings which ſhe 1s fubje& 
unto ; toraſmuch as he who is tivt touched 
with thoſe ills which he ſees others ſuffer, 
and refiſts all che pleaſutes of life, is Cer» 
tainly free from all thoſe things which may 
the moſt powerfully ſtop the Mind tid tn» 
gage itin the duties of civil ſociery : We 
are not from him to expe& the ſiveets of 
friendſhip, nor thoſe ſuccors which corti» 
paſhon protniſeth to choſe that ate miſer- 
able, the good and ill of particulars and 
of the publick are indifferetit to hin, fo 
that rendring himſelf uſeleſs to all the 
world , he becothes rude, auſtere and (a+ 
vage, 

Theſe indeed are thoſe yices which haye 
been obſerved in the Sed of the Stoicks, 
who ſtudied nothing bur to exerciſe Con- 
ftancy z fince all their Philoſophy conſiſted 
eo abſtain, and to ſuſtain, which are the two 
employments this Paſſion is deſtinated un- 
to; fo thatitis no wonder if chey fell in- 
to thoſe defeats which uſually follow her 
when we uſe her not as we ought, Yet we 
maſt obſerve that theindifferency we ſpeak 
of reſpects not thoſe things which Gon- 
ſtancy is not tied unto; for if ſhe oppoſe 
a difficulty, ſhe hath no indifferency tor it. 

On 
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| Unays in the 
, ng carried away by that, or being caſt 
; down by this, the always remains in one 
| poſture, and ever appears like herſelf, 
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on the contrary, ſhe ſtiffens herſelf, opi- 
xionates and obſtinates herſelf againſt it ; 
but beyond that, all is indifferent to her, 
and ſhe cares neither what may happen nor 
what concerns the reſt, 


And again, it's for the ſame reaſon that ,,, , .. 
he always appear Equal and Content , for- qual and 
' aſmuch as that indifferency which ſhe hath ©97en*- 


for all things, ſhe hath no defires nor ap- 
trebenfions for them, and is exempr from 
thoſe cares and diſquiets which thoſe Paſſi- 
ons breed ; add hereunto that equally ſtif- 
kning herſelf at the encounter of goods 
and of ills, good and ill fortune finde het 

ſame plight, and without be- 


But we have ſtrayed too long to finde 


| Reaſons, which are eaſie to bedrawn from 


the pope we have eſtabliſhed, and 
which pretent themſelves unto the Mind as 
ſon as a man would but know them, Ler's 


| treo thoſe Characters which chis Paſton 


imprints on the Body 


| Weſhallnotbe much troubled inthis en- 
| Quiry,there being but few whereof we have 
| not ſpoken inthe former Diſcourſe, fince 


in the Chapter of Boldneſs we have exa- 
fined the cauſes of an aſſured Look , of 


the 
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the motion of the Lids andBrows of ſilence, 
of coldneſs of the face, and of the retention 
of thebreath,as in the Chapter of Hope we 
have obſerved, whence was the ſtrength of Fe 
the Voice and of the Pulſe, why the Face i 
changed not its colour, why the Head and | , 
Stature were ſtreight ; for Conſtancy hath he 
theſe effets common with them, and uſeth 
the ſame motives and the ſame means which 


Z 


they employ to produce them, we ſhall only 
remark {ome little differences, which are to o 
be encountred in them, ub 


What the Por it's certain, that this Aſſured Look is | 
tolgare here formed with a large opening of the | ,, 
fancy, Lids, a firm Sight, and with vivacity : But |, 
its vivacity is not ſo great as in Boldneſs, 
becauſe that in the deſign which this hath th 
to aſſault ill, ſhe drives the Spirits out, and | 
fo abundantly fills the Eyes with them, * 
that they become altogether ſparkling z |; 
inſtead of which Conſtancy, which ſtands 
upon the defenſive, ſtiffens them only with- bo 
out driving them forth with impetuoſity, 
ſo that ſhe renders the Eyes quick , be- bn 
cauſe ſhe ſtops the Spirits which give them ber 
force and vigor ; but they gliſter not be- ' fr 
caule chey come not thither in any quantity, he 
and that they want that ative motion ? 
which makes them gliſter and ſparkle, On | F 
the other ſide , this firmneſs of fight is | 
accom- 
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[xcompanied with a certain ſeverity which 


isnot to be found in Hope, becauſe the 
Soul conſiders here onely the Ill , the 

ence whereof makes her peeviſh, and 
that even there ſhe looks on the Goad, 
the expeRation whereof ſweetens the pain 
which ſprings from the difficulties which 
he encounters. 


cuſe they lift not themſelves up ſo much 
nor ſo often as in that Paſſion ; becauſe 
the Soul keeping herſelf firm and Riff 
| to defend herſelf , ſollicites not the or- 
fn to make thoſe great and frequent 


bl 


yes which follow that impernoſity 
/whuch ſhe ſuffers herſelf ro be carried a- 
'my withall in aſſaulting, So that ſhe 
lifts up the Brows no more then the ne- 
\teſiry of the ſight requires, and not to 
frve the motion wherewith ſhe is agi- 
ated: She alſo repreſlech them for the 
amereaſon as in Boldneſs. For ſhe thinks 
terſelf fortified when ſhe hath provided 
bor the ſecuring of her Eyes , as hath 
been ſhewed in the former Chapter, Bur 
it fometimes happens that in the ſtrongeſt 
[Males of IIlls, the keeps them unmova le, 
an 


When the Brows are = wp, it's "ry 
oely the better to behold the Enemy E. 4 of 
ad not to helpthe rafing up of the Soul, theBrows 


$ it happens in Boldneſs ; For which *** 
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and that a Conſtant Man will ſee the 
greateſt dangers , and ſuffer moſt cruel 
pains without bending his Brow, Now 
this comes either from his great attention 


'jn confidering the ill , for it makes him the 


What bi 
Silence 
&. 


more to open his eyes, and conſequently 
to lift up his Brows, which then cannot 


be reſtrained ; or from the confidence he | 


hath of his forces, which defends him / 
| 


from thinking on ſuch ſmall precautions , 
or from the defign he hath by this outward 
immobility to make it appear that his Cou- 
rage is not to be ſhaken, 

Silence is not here fierce and _ ay 
it is in Boldneſs, becauſe fiercene 
diſdain are effects of Pride, which are ſel- 


$ and | 


dom to. be found in true Conſtancy ; But ' 
it's awodeſt and (erioms, and proceeds meers 


Ivy from the attention the Sonl is in for to | 


efend herſelf, and from the confidence 
ſhe hath of her own ſtrength; for that 
makes her forget words, and this defends 
them , ſince, as we have already faid, they 
are arms of weaknels, 


As for the reſt of the Characters which | 


we have now ſpoken of, ſuch as are the 
coldneſs of the Face, the ſtrength of the 
Voice and Pulſe, holding the Breath, having 
the Head and Stature ere, there is no 
difference either in their effe& nor in their 


caule, 


|; 
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eſs, from thoſe which accompany Hope 
and Bakdncks, for which cauſe we ſend back 
the Reader to thoſe places where we have 
exrcfully obſerved them, and where it doth 
appear, that if they follow thoſe two Pal+ 

ons, it's becauſe they are always upheld 
by Conſtapcy , and ſtrength of Cou- 


rage, 
| WR if ſhe hath ſuch a contexture and 
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Why Con- 


conformity with them, why hath ſhe noK fancy 


lo all their other Charaers s Certainly 
tsbecauſe beſides rhe ſtifneſs which they 


| Fa for Hope indeed tiffens it ſelf againſt 
| Ufculcies, but at the ſame time ſbe aſpires 
; tathe gaod which ſhe ſeeks, and till ex+ 
ue me help which may deliver her up 
the poſſeſog , which makes her unquier 
ad impatient ; ſhe ſighs and caſts up her 
gjes., which happens nor in Canſtancy, 
becauſe ſhe hath no other deſign but to re- 
6 Ul, The fame happens in Boldneſs , 
| which ſtiffens it. (elf alſo to. ſtrengthen it 
| {&, but beſides thar darts it (elf forth, and 
throws it ſelf on the Enemy, So that all 
what follows this darting forch belongs nog 
to Conftancy , which whep ſhe is along 
MFver ſuffers this agitation , ſo the tharaw 
Looks, the widening of the Naſtrils, the 


thunder 


hath not 


the reſt of 
the Cha- 


give the Soul, they inſpir eallo other mo- ra#ers 
tons which are not to be found in Conſtan- 97 #*e- 
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thunder of the Voyce, the fierceneſs of | k 
the Countenance, a vehement reſpiration, | U 
the redneſs and heat of the parts, and the | " 
like, which proceed from the raiſing up of | P! 
the Soul, and from the violence where- | C 
with it 1s agitated, are not to be met | 0 
withal in all in that Conſtancy which is ex- | 1 
empt from thoſe great ſtorms, Ir's true, 
that its Pace is like that of Boldneſs, be- 
cauſe that in ſtiffening herſelf, ſhe makes 
the Body weighty and march the more 
heavily. But the balanceth ir not as that 
doth, foraſmuch as ſhe hath not that im- 
petuoſity which cauſeth the ſhoulders to 
turn inwardly, in which this ballancing of 
the body chiefly conſiſts, and this bold ' 
Gate, We may ſay as much of the Poſt | 
which is Noble without Pride , for the 
Head is lifted up without any fierceneſs, 
the Stature is ſtretght without lifting up the 
Shoulders, and the motion of all the parts 
without conſtraint or violence is equal and 
modeſt: Now all this is conformable to | 
that condition which the Soul is in in this 
Paſſion, for that in ſtiffening herſelf ſhe | 
ſtiffens the parts alſo, which conſequently 
become ſtreight, and that this poſture is 
moſt ſafe, and leaſt expoſed to injuries, ſee- 
ing ſhe can the better ſee the enemy, andis 
every way the readier to reſiſt him, But the 

fierceneſs 
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ferceneſs of the Countenance, the lifting 
up of the Shoulders, which are principal 
marks of Pride, as ſhall be ſhewn in its 
place ;' they are to be found therein, be- 
cauſe the Sonl nor ought; nor can extend 
or lift it ſelf up, nor make any violenr 
motion being ſtiffened as ſhe is, 
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The ſtifne(s of the Body and parts is a pro- Whence 
per and particular effect of this Paſſion ; for F!*'"? 


if it bein ſome other of them, we may ay”, the 


iffne\- 


that it's by her means, and becauſe that ſhe #*«. 


xcompanies them ; but ſhe employs it not 
when ſhe is to refiſt any thing which is cor- 
poreal ; otherwiſe ſhe abuſeth herſelf, and 
makes a uſeleſs endeavor, as hath been ſaid, 
Now to know wherein this ſtifneſs con- 
liſts, and how it's made , we muſt obſerve 
belides what hath been ſaid hereupon in ge- 
neral, That a thing may be two ways ſtiff ; 
ather becauſe it reſiſts the rouch, or that 
It cannot be ſtaggered ; now it may reſiſt 
the touch by being hard , and it's hard ej- 
ther becauſe it's dry and ſolid, as a ſtone z 
or becauſe it's extended as a Baloon, or be- 
cauſe irs parts are ſhut up and gathered to- 
gther, as thoſe are which are preſt and 
towded ; neither can it be ſhaken, either 
decauſe its weighty , or becauſe it hath 2 
motion conttary to that which would over- 
turnitc, Thus a Column ſtands firm on its 


\- By own 
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own weight,, a building ſupports it ſelf 
by its props and butterefles, the Members 
ſtiffen themſelves being equally drawn by 
the oppoſing muſcles , which being ſup- 
role, it's certain that Conſtancy uleth all 
theſe means to ſtiffen the parts, if we ex- 
cept that hardneſs onely which comes 
from drineſs, foraſmuch as .there needs a 
long rime to prodnce that quality, Yet 
muſt we make ſome diſtinion, for that 
ſome ſtiffen themſelves in one way, others 
in another 's the Spirits and the Members 
which move voluntarily become firm by 
the oppoſition of their motions, theMuſcles 
by compreſhon, the Body by ics weighr 
and props, which we muſt particularly ex- 
amine, 

We have ſhewn how the Spirirs ſif- 
fen themſelves, and how they communi- 
cate their ſtifneſs to* the parts but there 
is this difference, That the ſtiffening of 
the Spirits comes from the contrariety of 
motions, and that which is communica- 
ted is perfotmed by their upholding of 
them for being ſtiffened, ic muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be chat they ſupport the parts which 
touch them, eſpecially if they be fluid as 
the Humors are, 

Thoſe Members which are deſtined for 
yoluntary motion, as the Head, the Eyes, 

the 
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the Arms, and the Legs render themſelves 
alſo ſtiff by the contrariety of motions ; 
for being compoſed of ſeveral Mulcles , 
ſome of which cauſe them ro move up- 
wards, and others downwards , ſome to 
the right hand, ſome to the left, when they 
areal] agitated at once, they muſt needs re- 
main firm and ſtiff and without going ei- 
ther way, and then they muſt ſuffer thar 
motion which is called Tonick, which is 
the moſt violent of all, and which makes 
vs moſt weary, For which cauſe we are 
more weary ſtanding upright then walking 
wand down, and it's more troubleſom ta 
look long upon a fixed and fertled look, or 
continually to keep ones Arms ſtiff, then if 
weuſed them to different motions, becauſe 
that all the Muſcles agitate therein, with- 
out taking any reſt ; and herein there js but 
a = engaged, which reſts alſo when the 
other 1s in a&1on, 

Every muſcle in particular grows ſtiff 
Fhen its work operates, but that is becauſe 
it own hard ; now it hardens by preſſing 
and contrating the parts together ; for 

Ing no other action but to contra and 
ut up it ſelf, ro bring towards it the mem- 

it ought to move, it muſt needs rake 
wp leſs room, and therefore its parts muſt 
| Q 2: be 
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be the more ſtreightned, whence this hard- 
neſs comes, Which although it happens 
out of neceſſity , forbears not allo to be 
ſought for by the Soul, as a thing which 
may render the body ſtronger, and the leſs 
expoſed to injuries; and it is for the ſame 
reaſon, that the skin of Animals ſtreight- 
ens it ſelf , when they will defend them- 
ſelves, whence it follows that their hair 
and feathers ſtand on enJ, as we have el(e- 
where declared, 

Beſides this ſtifneſs, the Muſcles and 
the skin may alſo acquire another by t2n- 
tion, But becauſe there are two ſorts of it, 
the one which is made by drawing ſtrong- 
ly thoſe things which may be extended as 
a rope or parchment z the other of filling 
them with ſome body, as a baloon , it's 
certain, that Conſtancy cannot render thoſe 
parts firm and ſtrong by this, but onely by 
the former, And this happens when the 
Muſcles cauſe a- member to bend very 
much; for thoſe which are oppoſed to them, 
and which do not agitate are conſtrained 
to lengthen out and extend themſelves , 
and by this extention they become firm, 
and fo render the skin hard, Ir's thus, that 
this Paſſion ſometimes extends the hands, 
that the inſide which they oppoſe to the 

| danger 
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danger, may become harder, and conſe- 
quently more fit to reſiſt ill, 

As tor the Body, it grows ſtiff not onely 
when all its parts gre Riffened, but alſo by 
the ſupport and weight which it giveth it 
ſelf, Now it may be upheld by ſome exteri- 
or prop ; for the Sonl which puts it felt on 
the detenſtve, feeks both in an4 out of it ſelf 
all what can ſtiffen it, So that when a man 
isaſſaulted, he who hath ſomewhat at his 
back to ſtay him up and help to ſupport him 
_m_ the effort of his enemy, may make 
the better reſiſtance, The body alſo np- 
holds it ſelf by the ſituation and poſture 
_ takes ; for by advancing a toor, 
or widening a little the legs, it makes for 
it ſelt , as it were, a prop or a buttereſs to 
ſupport it ſelf, which binders it from being 
overturned on that fide it reſts on, Add 
alſo -how it alſo enlargeth its Baſis , and 
doth that which Art ordains for great pil- 
lars, which are better upheld , the larger 
and greater the pedeſtal is, Laſtly, by 
making it ſelf weighty, its leſs ſubject to be 
ſhaken, becauſe that augmenting its wei gh, 
It the better reſiſts the motion of thoſe 
things which beat againſt ir, and ſo ren- 
ders it more firm and more ſtable in its fi- 
fuation, But how can it make it ſelf heavy? 


Q 3 Cer- 
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Certainly, it is not that it hath more weight 
then it had, but it 1s that it makes it more 
efficient by the motion which it gives ir 


ſelf; for weighty things have much more 


ſtrength, 8nd make intomparably a great- 
er impreſſion when they are moved ; when 
the Body therefore ſtiffens it ſelf, it bur- 


thens all the ſuperior parts on the lower,and 


thoſe preſling the earth, by the motion of 
the Muſcles, which are deſtined for that 
purpoſe, they make an effort which aug- 
ments the force of the weight which they 
ſuſtain, and ſo render the Body more firm, 
and leſs eafte tobe ſhaken, 

Beſides theſe motions this Paſſion em- 
ploys alſo that of the Hands, to oppole her- 
telt againſt the ſhock ſhe is threatened with- 
al; tor as they are parts deſtined to the ſer- 
vice of the body, the freely expoſeth them, 
and hazards them to fave it trom danger, 
and uſeth them as Barriers to ſtop the ene- 
my, or as a Buckler to receive the aſlaults, 
for which cauſe the opens them that ſhe may 
cover and defend a greater ſpace, ſhe ex- 
tends them to render them ſtronger and har- 
der, and ſhe advanceth them that ſhe may 
break and dead the violence of the blows, 
which ſhe cannot hinder from falling on it, 

This is what we had to fay of the Cha- 

raters 
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raters of Conſtancy ; for the reſt which 
we have obſerved in 1ts deſcription,they be- 
long unto her onely by reaſon of thoſe Pa- 
fions which ſometimes mix themſelves 


| with her, So Cries, Sighs, Tears, Groans, 


the weakneſs of the Body, proceed all from 
Pain; Indignation, Threatnings, Blows fol- 
low Boldneſs or Anger. The (weetnels of 
the Eyes, the gayneſs of the Countenance 
wiſe trom the contentment which Love, 
Deſire and Hope propoſe, 
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CHAP, 1. 
TheC barafiers of Anger. 


Lthough Anger be a flame which Na- 
Amr kindles in the ſoul of all Animals, 
and that it may be compared to that fire 
which ſhines in the Stars, for the preſerva- 
tion of the Univerſe, It's ſtrange thar it's 
almoſt never conſidered but as a frightful 
Comet, which declares and produceth no- 
thing but fire and ſword ; and that Humane 
Reaſon ſhould be ſo unjuſt as always to 
condemn a Paſſion which always fights for 
Reaſon and for Juſtice : Yes without 
doubt, ſince ſhe is onely raiſed in the Soul 
£0 repel injuries, and to chaſtiſe thoſe ſhe 
Lclieves have unjuſtly offended her, we may 
'»,' ly fay, that ſhe never arms herſelf but 

.it Violence, and ever ſides with Rea- 
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' - ITtis not bur that men which abuſe all the 
moſt uſeful preſents of Nature, do often 

make ic ſerve evill deſigns; bur beſides 
Þ that, to judge according to Reaſon of the 
rice and value of things, we muſt-not con- 
{ult concerning the abuſes which are found 
inthem, nor the ill uſe which may be made 
of them, Ir's certain, that when ſhe ap- 
pears moſt unjuſt, ſhe hath motives which 
ſeem equitable, that ſhe muſt at leaſt have 
the appearance of Juſtice to oblige her to 
tike arms 3 and that if ſhe be deceived 
therein, it is not ſhe that js to be accuſed, 
but rather Malice and Error, who call her 
4- | totheirreleif: As we do not blame Soul- 
diers who are of a Princes Guard when they 
follow him in temerous enterpriſes, and 
- | thatit's ſometimes the duty of a good Sub- 
ts | jet to _ a Tyrant ; neither muſt we 
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ul | conderin Anger which was ſubmitted to 
O* | Reaſon to ſerve for its guard and defence, 
ne | when ſhe follows it inits irregularities, and 
to | obeys its orders how unjuſt {oever they be. 
a Ina word, it is not in corruption we 
Ju 


areto ſeek the; purity of Anger , we muſt 

po back to its ſource, and enquire in the 

be rſt channels wherein it runs, if it hath 

ay | Vetues and Qualities uſeful tor life, and 
yorthy the praiſe we have given it, 

If it be ſthen true, chat ſhe comes from 

Ic : Nature, 
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Nature, and. that this Natbre is nothing 
elſe but the Act of God, and the effuſion 
of his goodneſs and wiſdom in all. his 
works: we muſt not doubt that ſhe is not 
ſenſible of ſo excellent an origine, and but 
that the admirable motions of this Paſſion 
are raiſed by the ſame ſpirit which animates 
and rules the Univerſe; It's what would 
imprint in all Creatures the image of his 
wer, and render them as near as pofhble 
ke unto himg which hath figned in all A. 
nimals the ſtrokes of his Juſtice, and hath 
given them the knowledge: of the wrong 
which may be done them , and the juſt 
defire they have of revenging them: 
ſelves. | 
And truly, as if it were thelaſt touch 
which were to finiſh their perfe&tion, and 
bis liberality, it ſeems that there was more 
care employed to inſpire this Paffion in 
them, then tor any whatſoever, Thar there 
is none which it hath made ſo common and 
ſo natural;and that all che reſt are particular 
ro ſome one, or {o imperfect that it's dif- 
ficult to finde them therem, Love ' and 
Pleaſure indeed, which icem to be the moſt 
neceſſary and the moſt general,are hardly to 
be remarked in the moſt part of Beaſts , 
Boldneſs is onely to be found in thofe 
which are ſtrong and couragiousz Fear 
ſurpris 
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ſppriſeth onely thoſe which are weak ; 
an 


eyen there are thoſe whichare ſo fit 
tor certain ages, and for ſome conditions, 
that rhey ſeldom paſs to others; But it is 
not ſo with Anger, which makes it ſelf be 
reſented by all in general z the leaſt ſuffer 
its eſmotions as well as the greateſt, and the 
weak as well as the ſtrong, and there are 
none which are not provided with arms 
which may ſerve tor their revenge, Final- 
ly, ſhe knows nv priviledges, and makes 
no difference amongſt men , ſhe agirates 
Children, as old Men ſick, as ſhe doth 
the ſound ; poor, as rich, Kings, as ſhe 
doth the Subjects; and without confining 
herſelf, as the reft do, to ſome particulars, 
ſheanimates Families, Nations and whole 
Kingdoms, But as in the order of Nature, 
the oft neceſſary things are, the more 
common they are; we muſt beleeye that 
this Paſſion ſhould not have been ſo gene- 
rally diſperſed in all Animals, had it not 
deen moſt important and moſt neceſlary 
for their preſervation, and that it would not 
have been ſo ſenſible, and fo imperfe in 
al thoſe which are moſt imperfect, were it 
not moſt profitable and of greater uſe then 
al the reſt, which for the moſt part are un- 
poliſhed and confuſed in them, 
And certainly ſince all have far more ills 
r0 
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to fear, then goods to defire, and that ill 
it (elf is more powertul to deſtroy, then 
ood is to preſerve; it was from the wiſ- 
om of him, who expoſed them to ſo ma- 
ny dangers, to give them ſtronger Paſ- 
10ns to ſafeguard themſelves, then for 
to ſeek what was for their uſe; ſince it was 
more advantagions to overcome ill then 
co flie from it, and that all could not have 
the Boldneſs deſtined to conquer it : Ir 
muſt needs I ſay be, that to ſupply this de- 
fe he muſt have inſpired another Paſhon 
co warm the courage of the weakeſt , and 
ſtir up the torces of the moſt timerous to 
engage them to fight thoſe Enemies which 
flight or patience would have rendred ter- 
rible, 

Moreover, ſince they were all to defend 
themſelves, not onely from ſuch as do il! 
unwittingly, but alſo from thoſe who doit 
out of malice: It was fit they ſhould have 
lights to diſcern them, and means to de- 
ſtroy not onely their power but alſo their ill 
deſigns; for it had not been ſufficient to 
have provided for their ſecurity, if after 
having overcome them they could not 
have bereft them alſo of the defire of ta- 
king up arms again,and of convincing their 
unjuſt untertakings, 

Ir's therefore Anger which cauſeth them 

to 
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'to get the better of ſuch dangerous ene- 


mies, which ſtop the courſe of their vio- 
lence, and making them loſe thewill of do- 
ing hurt, tear up 1]l by the roots, and ſhelter 
themſelves from mb they might 
fear, And indeed Revenge which this 
Paſſion employs to that purpoſe hath no 0- 
ther end but to chaſtiſe him that offends, 
that the puniſhment he ſuffers make rake 
from him rhe deſire to continue the injury, 
and that he who hath received it may not 
zgain fall into the like danger, Is there any 
thing in the world ſo equitable and ſo ne- 
eſſary 2 Is there any thing wherein the 
providence of Nature is more reſplendent 2 
And were it not to be ungratetul rowatds it 
to flight ſo uſeful a releif, and to condemn 
fy juſt 4 defence ? 

For we muſt not believe that none but 
Beaſts may lawfully make uſe of it, that it is 
incompatible with Reaſon, & that its never 
kindled in man, but that at the ſame time it 
extinguiſheth that divine light which in all 
ts ations ought to enlighten it, No, no, 
itisin us, and for the ſame purpoſe, and for 
the ſame neceſſity that it is 1n the reſt of A- 
nimals ; we have the ſame enemies which 
they have, we are expoſed to the ſame dan- 
gers; and the cares tor our own ſafeguard 
can be no leſs innocent then theirs a ; 

what 
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whatever we may ſay, Reaſon and Anger 
are not in the number of thoſe Stars which 
never look on, or meet with one the other 
without imparting their vertue or bright: 
neſs, or cauſing fome troubles in the world, 
On the contrary they fortifie one another 
when they are inited, and their conjiition 
breeds that celeſtial light in the Squl which 
raiſeth up thoſe languithing vertnes, which 
give heat to thoſe which fight, and inſpires 
them with that divine fury with which they 
are animated againſt Vice, Whence can 
you fanſie proceeds that noble Indignation 
which the Soul conceives for unjuſt things, 
but from that Anger which cannot ſuffer 
injuſtice without an alarm « Whence 
ſprings that vertuous Frowardneſs, and 
that wy Impatience which ſeiſeth upon us 
at the ight of crimes, but from this Paſſi- 
on which hath no other csre but to chaſtiſe 
the Authors of them? And whence can 
that juſt Deſpight come wherewith Vertue 
is provoked at the encounter of ſach ob- 
jets as croſs her, but from the ſame ſonrce 
whence ſhe draws thoſe forces which are 
neceſlary for to overcome them 2 To con- 
clude, the moſt excellent VYertyes would ac 
every moment be leſſened, were they not 
raiſed up by this Paſon : Juſtice” would 


never proceed to revenge crimes with that 


zeal 
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zeal wherewith ſhe is ſo often tranſported, 
did ſhenot call it to her aſſiſtance, Valor 
would very rarely produce thoſe. great acti- 
ons which render it formidable, were it nor 
follicited by it, In a word, there is none 
to whom ſhe is not as a ſpur to advance 
them in the way of glory ; and he thas 
would bereave civil lite of her, would un- 
doubtedly leave in it onely Weakneſs, Lan- 
guor, and-Cowardlinels, 

But notwithſtanding thele great ſer- 
yices, we mult at laſt confeſs, it is the moſt 
to be feared of all the Paſſions, as that 
which cauſeth che greateſt diſorders in the 
world : By a ſtrange miſhap, {carce concei- 
able, the commerce it hath with Reaſon, 
inſtead to render ic more perfe&t, hath cor- 
mpted it ; and innocent as ſhe was in Beaſts, 
heis become criminal in men ; So that we 
may fay ſhe is in ſome manner like the va- 
pors of the Earth, which change into than- 
ders and ſtorms when they come near the 
Sun, and that if ſhe did not riſe into the 
ligheſt Region of the Soul, ſhe could never 
beable to produce thoſe thunders and tem- 
peſts, which have cauſed ſo many publike 
alamities, and have deſolated ſo many Pro- 
vinces, and ſo many Kingdoms, | 

For we muſt not believe that the ill ie 
doth, falls onely on ſome particulars, G 

that 
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that which proceeds from the Anger of 
Beaſts, and trom the moſt part of humane 
Paſſions ; beſides that it renders Cities and 
whole Nations furious , it never ſtrikes 
- one perſon onely, but the blow threatens 
and offends all civil Society For which 
cauſe the Laws which otcen tolerate the 11 


uſe of the reſt of the Paſſions, have never | 


ſuffered that of Anger, how juſt ſoever it 
were; they ever relerved the revenging of 
injuries ; and whoſoever hath uſurped that 
power, . commits a crime juſtly to be 
reſented, and hath moſt commonly ad- 
ded to the infamy of the puniſhment , 
the ſhame of the outrage, In effect, they 
could not have left to particulars a power 
' which onely belongs to the publick , and 
put the arms of Juſtice into the hands of a 
furious perſon, without abandoning the 
lite and fortune of all men to inſolency and 
cruelty , and without breaking thoſe ſa- 
cred bonds which unite them together in 
on forms of Communities and Repub- 
icks, | 
But what ſeverity ſoever hath been 
raiſed, what reſtraint ſoever they have 
ridled this wilde and untameable Paſhon 
withal, they could never hinder it from 
bringing diſorder and confuſion where ever 
it came, It hath made the wiſeſt loſe their 
Judge- 
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| ay avrs and their Reaſon, brought confy- 
10n amongſt the beſt friends,filled the moſt 
illuſtrious families with blood and flaugh- 
ter; and we may fay that the earth reaks 
every where ſtill with the broils it hath 
raiſed in the greateſt Cities, and in the 
faireſt Provinces, Thoſe things which 


 wereever had in veneration amongſt men, 
we violated by this inſolent Paſſion, which 
tramples under foot all the reſpe&ts which 
Nature inſpires with our lives; and its impi- 
ety raiſeth it ſelf even againſt Heaven, and 
zpainſt the Divinity it ſelf. In fine, if we 
hould ſpeak all the ill it cauſeth , perhaps 
ve ſhould learn all che ill which is done up- 
| on earth, Bur the better to ſhew the diſor- 
ders it cauſeth , we need but repreſent a 
man who hath ſuffered himſelf to be car- 
ned away with theſe exceſſes, and conſider 
the ſtrange change which it makes in his 
Minde and in his Countenance, 

Anger is none of thoſe Paſſions which 


takes from it the ſuſpition of its violence z 
tenters with impetuoſity and with open 
ams; or to ſpeak better, it enters it not; 
it falls like thunder which ſtrikes unawares, 
and there is no diſtin&tion of time berweep 


ts fall and the burnings it cauſeth ; for as 
R ſoon 
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ſweetly infinuares it (elf into the ſoul, which ,;,; ,7 
fatters it at firſt, and by weak beginnings man in 


Anger. 
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ſoon as a man is poſſeſt withit he perceives 
himſelf inflamed with deſpight and diſdain, 
Vengeance like a torrent of fire diſperſeth 
it (elf in all its thoughts ; Fury prevails 
over his Reaſon and his Judgment, and like 
a devouring flame it runs and crackles in 


his Veins, it ſparkles in his Eyes, thunders 


in his words - they are nothing but com- 
plaints, reproaches, and injuries, nothing 
but threatnings , and imprecations, and 
blaſphemies, The more ſweetneſs and 
weakneſs he naturally hath, the more ſharp 
and impetuous his Paſſion is, the more 
ſtormy and inſolent, Neither reſpects nor 
mor” ey can reſtrain him 5 he ac- 
knowledgeth neither Maſters, nor Friends, 
nor Parents; Silence provokes him, Ex- 
cuſes commit an outrage, and often inno- 
cency it ſe]t is no leſs jnſufferable then in- 
juries, 

As if he minded nothing but to torment 
himſelf, he is not able to hear any reaſon 
which might calm the diſturbance he is in, 
but heis very ingemious to find out all thoſe 
which may encreaſe it: He fancies the ot- 
fence greater then indeed it is; he remarks 
the leaſt circumſtances that may aggravate 
itz and if it happens that words and effects 
offend him notyn the tone of the voice, or 
in the motions of the Eyes, he findes great 

caules 
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cauſes of wrath and revenge, Neither doth 
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he ſtop there, he calls to mind all the for- - 


mer good offices he hath done his Enemy, 
and the ill uſage he hath received trom him , 
even thoſe actions which were before indif- 
ferent to him, do then ſeem injurious ; the 
{malleſt of his faults appear ſenſible affronts 
and bitter injuries: And being aſtoniſhed 
that he foreſaw not his ill deſigns, he ac- 
aſeth himſelf of impudence and of ſtupi- 
dity, and adds to his firſt fury the inidigna- 
tion and deſpight which he conceived a- 
ginſt himſelf : Whereupon after having 
made his reſentment ſparkle by che extra- 
ragancy of his ciſcourſe, - and-by all thoſe 


 exclamations which =_ and rage drive 


forth, he all at -once falls into a profound 
filence, and walking with large paces, with 
1wilde and frightful mind, by the frequent 
takings of the Head, and by the grinding 
of the Teeth, and by his furious Looks he 
declares that he revolves in his mind the 
G&ligns of ſome great and terrible reverige; 
la effect, there is no ill whicha man could 
make his enemy ſuffer, which preſents not it 
ſelf to his deſires ; infamy , puniſhments; 
lortures, are the fiyeeteſt chaſtiſements he 
prepares for him ; the ſword and poifori are 
the meaneſt inſtruments which he means 
to employ ; he thinks which blows may 
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bethe rudeſt to be inflicted, what places are | 


moſt ſenſible , what death mighe be moſt 
cruel, And to glut his rage, he propoſeth to 
himſelf nothing leſs then to ſtrangle him 
hinſelf, to tear in peeces, and to feed on his 
very Heart and Bowels, After a thouſand 
ſuch like deſigns which moſt commonl 
deſtroy one the other , he would that ſome 
diſorder might happen inNature for his de- 
ſtruion, that the earth would open and 
ſwallow him up, that the plague might 
ſtifle him, that he might be thunder-ſtruck, 
Finally, he makes vowsfor his ill fortune 
that they may ſupply his own impotency, 
and ſollicites the wrath of Heaven and Hell 
to perfect the puniſhment which he hath 
commenced, But ſhould all this happen, 
yet would not he be ſatisfied unleſs all men 
did believe that it was he who was the 
cauſe of all theſe mſchiefs, that he drew 
them on his Adverſary, and that even he 
alſo ſuffers them far rather for his particular 
ſatisfaction, then for the chaſtiſement of 
his crime, 
Whilſt he feeds his Paſhon with theſe 
*cruel thoughts, we hear long and ſcalding 
ſighs which at every moment are fetched 
from the bottom of his Soul ; confuſed and 
interrupted words, which from time to 
time eicape his fury; and the noiſe he 
makes 
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makes by beating all what he meets with 
under hand or feet, At laſt breaking our of 
his ſilence, he deteſtss, he threatens, he 
blaſphemes and diſcovers all what he hath 
on his heart, and betraying his ſecret, he 
renders the revenge which he meditated of- 
ten uſeleſs, ſometimes pernitious, 

Theſe are near upon the motions he hath 
in the abſence of his enemy , but this is 
nothing in reſpect of thoſe which he ſuffers 
in his preſence, Ar firſt it ſeems as if he en- 
deavored to ſhun his encounter, as if he 
wereunwilling to ſee him, and in a proud 
nd diſdainful way turning his back to- 
wards him , he grumbles, he murmurs, and 
forms betwixt the teeth words of indigna- 
tion and of diſdain, But he remains not 
long in that condition ; the flame growin 
more violent when it's ſhut up ; his wrat 
ks provoked by this reſtraint, and changing 
it ſelf altogether into fury, it tranſports 
him our of himſelf, and renders him like a 
wide and furious beaſt ; he cries out, he 
mns, he ſtrikes,and without fear or knows- 
ledge of the danger he caſts himſelf through 
fire and ſword, he drives his friend into 
them, and cares not to loſe what is moſt 
dear unto him, ' ſoas he may loſe him who 
hath offended him, Like one in deſpair, 
he throws himſelf into a precipice that he 
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may draw him therein along with him he 
ſeeks ſhipwrack ſoas he might periſh with 
him; he calls him to fight, wherein the 
chance of Arms 1s doubttul; and common- 
ly the axdor he hath to revenge himſelf, 
bereaves him of his revenge all his skill 
and addreſs is then uſeleſs, moſt of his 
blows are vain, he hath no ward againſt 
thoſe which are given him , he blindly ex- 
poſeth himſelf to danger , and like thoſe 
ruines which break themſelves on what they 
fall, he often locks himſelf in the arms of 
1m whom he caſts down, 

Tf it happen that he hath the advantage, 


and that he thinks he hath ſatisfied his Paſ- 


rageth his knemy conquered as he is, he 
ſaugheth at his misfortune, and feeding 
his' eyes on the ſlaughter which he hath 
made, he feels a certain malignant joy 
break forth in his heart, which afterward 
diſperſeth it ſelf over his face , and which 
he makes appear in all his a&tions, But if 
he believes Wo heis not revenged, he de- 


ſion, is Fmy co to cruelty ; he out- 


ſpairs, he rageth, he accuſeth inſenſible | 


things , his Friends, God , and himſelt, 
he breaks his (word tor not having given 
the deſired bloy,, he is EEuara thoſe 


who would have appeaſed him , he ſtrikes 
the'ground , he rails againſt Heaven , he 
Sg RE __ beats 
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| beats his own face, and tears his hair , ar 
laſt when he cannot hurt the perſon, he a(- 
faults the reputation; his enemy hath no de- 
fects which he publiſheth not, he bringeth 
thevicesof his Anceſtors out of their graves, 
and if truth cannot furniſh him with reproa- 
ches and injuries, he borrows them from lyes 
and calumnies, In a word, to deſcribe all the 
ations of a man in his wrath,we mult fancy, 
al what temerity,cruelty and fury can effect, 

Not that all thoſe who are touched with 
this Paſſion, ſuffer themſelves to be carried 
away to this excels: There are dumb and 
didainful Angers, there are thoſe which 
are quite yapored away in words ; there are 
ſome that are weak and timorous, others 
that are noble and generous z and without 
doubt thoſe are not (o extravagant as thae 
which we now deſcribed : Yet thereis none 
which raiſech not a great diſturbance inthe 
mind, which drives not out of it {weetneſs 
and humanity , and which bereaves not a 
man of the beſt part of himſelt, But we hall 
elſewhere ſpeak of all theſe kindes of An- 
| Ser; let's now ſee the effects which the vio- 
lence of this Paſſion commonly producerh 
on the Body ,'- 

It's moſt certain, that there is none which 
ſo ſtrangely alters the Face as this doth: 
T here is no man whom Anger will not ren- 
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der unknown both to his*knd'"t6 himſelf, 
his Eyes are red and inflamed, their morti- 
on is peircing and rapid z ſometimes they 
look through, ſometimes they fix, and ſeem 
as if they would go out of their places ; we 
may obſerve a ſparkling drineſs in them, a 
wilde and ſavage diſquiet, The Eyebrow 
is ſometimes caſt down and ſometimes lift- 
ed up, and after they reſtrain themſelves, 
The Forehead is wrinkled and gathered be- 
twixt the Eyes, the Hair ſtands on end, the 
Noſtrils open and widen themſelves; the 
Lips thixken and lowr themſelves , they 
tremble, they preſs themſelves, and ſome- 
times they form a cruel and diſdainful 
fmile, He grinds his Teeth, he foams, he 
blows, his mouth grows dry , his breath 
ſtinking, his voice more vehement and 
ſharp then it was at firſt, at laſt becomes 
terrible, and ratling, It often ſtops all at 
once, and when it chanceth ro form any 
words, the Tongue faulters, his words in- 


terfere, and his diſcourſe is intangled : If 


he holds his tongue, it's an enraged ſilence, 
which at every moment is interrupted with 
ſighs, with groans, and the frightful ont- 
cries which he makes ; his Lace grows pale, 
inflames and ſwells, the veins of his Fore- 
head, of his Temples and Neck are ſwelled 
and extended;his Pulſe beats quick & vehe- 


ment ; 
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ment z his Breaſt which is redned is lifted 
up with great throbs, and he breaths with 
a violent and precipitate reſpiration, Bur 
who can deſcribe the ſhakings of the Head, 
the clappings of his Hands, the throwing 
about ot his Arms, the trampling of his 
Feet, all his brisk and bold motions; In 


' fine, that continual agitation , which ac- 


| {i0n, 


——— 


companies Anger, It's ſufficient to ſay 
that his Countenance, his Minde, his Ge- 
ſture, is an aſſembling together of all whas 
is. moſt detormed in moſt cruel Sickneſles, 
and of what is moſt horrible in the wildeſt 
of Beaſts, Ler's now ſeek the cauſe of all 
theſe effefts in the Nature of this Paſ- 


$ 
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A Lrthough Philoſophy hath more Tre 4;gi- 
ſpoken of Anger then of any of the - - Amp 
Paſhons, either becauſe it's more eaſily ayer. 


known, or becauſe its moderation is more 
important to a Civil like then the reſt ; yer 
neither hath ir ſucceeded in the definition 
thereof, better then of thoſe which we 
ve examined, For beſides that it ob-* 

_ 
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ſerves not themotion proper for it, which 
isa part of its eſſence : it 15 in doubt what 
gender to give it, what objec raiſeth it, 
and the true motive which it hath. Some 
indeed ſay it's an effet of vengeance , 
others that it is not an Appetite,bur ariſing 
up of the Soul ; ſome will have it the 
{lighting of that obje&t which moves it , 
_ add thereto injury ; otherſome 
there are who deny that vengeance is the 
true and proper motion of this Paſſion, ſee- 
ing as they ſuppoſe,it pretends always to re- 
venge it ſelf, and that Hatred hath often 
= ſame deſign without being adviſed by 
this, 

In a word, of all the definitions which 
have been given it, there is not one which 
expreſſeth all the Nature of Anger, which 
leaves not other difficulties which are hard 
to be reſolved by thoſe principles which 
we commonly ſuppoſe in this buſinels ; 
aud truly that of Alexander which ſeems to 
be the moſt exaR, hath its defects as well as 
the reſt : For in ſaying that it's a deſire of 
vengeance, cauſed by the grief we have 
of ſeeing ones ſelf unjuſtly ſlighted ; be- 
ſides that Beaſts are not touched with 
ſcorn, who nevertheleſs are ſuſceptible of 
this Paſſion; there are a thouſand encoun- 


ters wherein we may be provoked to An- 
ger 
We 
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er, without having cauſe to believe we 
wo been ſlighted ; as when we are angry 
with our ſelves, or againſt in(enſible things, 
If inſtead of this ſlighting you put Injury, 
the ſame difficulty remains entire; ſince 
it's very probable that Beaſts know not in- 
juſtice, nor conſequently Injury ; and that 
there are many things which make us an- 
gry at which we cannot juſtly be offended, 
Add alſo, thata man may the the grief 
to ſee himſelf offended, and the defire of 
being revenged without being angry z 
for the motion of Grief, and that of De- 
fire, which belongs to the Concupiſcible 
Appetite, ſeem not as if they ſhould enter 
into the eflence of this Paſhon ; beſides 
they ſhould tell us what Vengeance is, and 
why we defire it, for if to revenge ones 
ſelt be nothing but to retort the ill on him 
who afflicted it, cauſing him to ſuffer the 
ſame pains: Thereis no likelihood that a 
man ſhould be angry with himſelf or inſen- 
ible things, ſeeing no man would be re- 
venged on himſelf, and that it is impoſſible 
and uſeleſs againſt thoſe things that are 
without ſence, 

' To fay likewiſe that it's a riſing in the 
Soul, whereby ſhe overcomes” thole difh- 
fulties which traverſe her deſigns ; This 
definition would be too general, —_ 
efits 
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befits alſo Boldneſs, and that therein the. 


Soul may raiſe it ſelf without being moved 
by Anger, forI mind not thoſe who (ay 
x & this riſing up is not an Appetite z ſince 
it's a received maxime, That all motion 
of the Appetitive part is called t!:© Ap- 
petite, 

To conclude, the worſt of all :o(c, *: 
that which raiſeth it to an ebullition or h«- 
ing the blood about the heart , for it it nor 
therein that the eſſence of Anger conliſts ; 
thatis only its effe& z it being certain that 
all Paſſions are impermanent actions, which 
are formed in the Soul before ſhe agitates 
the Body,and principally the humors which 
are no parts of it, 

Theſe are the difficulties which are en- 
tertained in common opinion ; the method 
which we hold, and the principles which 
we have eſtabliſhed, render not the thing 
the more eaſie, For after having ſhewed 
that the Soul which will not flye before the 
enemy,hath but two courſes to take, to wit, 
Reſiſtance and Aſſault , which are Con- 
ſtancy and Boldne(s, it ſeems as if we 
had exhauſted all the ſprings whence An- 
ger might proceed, as if we were obliged 
to contound it with one or other of cheſe 
two Paſſions, Indeed ir raiſeth it ſelf up 
againſt ill, it aſſaults ir, it would overcome 

It 
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it, even 2s Boldneſs, ſo that they ſeem 
both to have bue the ſame obje, the ſame 
motive, and the ſame motion, and there- 
fore to be but one Paſſion, ſince theſe 
three things which make the difference of 
all the eſmotions of the Soul, render them 
equal, and every way alike, 

Yet fince it's undoubted that they are 
different, and that by experience we know 
there are ills which move Boldne(s and 
not Anger ; that this is more imperuous 
and turbulent then:the other, and that there 
xe many perſons which are cholerick, as 
Children, Women, and thoſe thart are ſick; 
which we cannot call Bold ; there muſt ne- 


| ceſlarily be ſome circumſtances. and ſome 
y 5 


conditions in their cauſes which muſt make 
the difference , ler's firſt therefore examine 
the matter and the obje& of this Paſſion, 
and conſider whether it be truly che ſame 
which raiſeth Boldneſs, 

In the former Diſcourſe we have ſhewn, 
That the word 1I1 did not onely ſignifie the 
effe&t which properly is ill, bur alſo the 
cauſe which produceth it, And this di- 
ſtiation 1s (o neceſſary for the knowledge 
of the Paſſions, that there are ſome which 
have no other obje& bur the ill ic ſelf, as 
Grief z others which conſider onely the 
cauſe, as Anger, Hope, and Deſpair, L_ 

others 
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others which confound them together; as 
Boldneſs, Hatred, Averſion, and Fear, 
Now Anger aflaults nothing but the 
cauſe onely of ill ; for a man cannot be an- 
gry withan injury which he may havere- 
ceived, but with him who did it : Quite 
contrary , Boldneſs looks on the danger 
without often conſidering whence it hap- 
ens, 
; But as there are cauſes which produce 
ill without knowledge, as others which ef- 
fe it without defigh, if we confiderately 
examine thoſe which Anger aſſaults, we 
ſhall always finde them agitating with de- 
ſign; for we are not provoked to anger 
againſt a ſtone which hurts us, bur againſt 
him who threw it, And what ill ſoever we 
ſuffer, it will never raiſe this Paſſion, if we 


do not imagine that there is ſome cauſe 


which had an- intention to make us ſuf- 
fer it, | 
Yet becauſe he who chaſtiſeth with a 
purpoſe to do ill, doth not always pro+ 
voke Anger, there muſt be one kinde 


of ill proper to move this Paſſhon, which 


being properly moved, = cauſe the Soul 
to riſe againſt that whic 
thereof, 


Others as we have already (aid, will have' 


it be Scorn; there being nothing more 
power- 


is the-cauſe' 
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powerful 'to provoke Anger , nor any ill 
which a man more impartiently ſuffers ; yer 
ſince Children aud Beaſts are not ſenſible 
of it, who nevertheleſs are often touched 
with.chis Paſſion ; and that we every day 
ſee very many who patiently ſaffer. Scorn, 
who are all in a fury it you do,but take 
from them what they believe is their due, 
Finally, we are angry with our ſelves, with. 
chance, with inſenſible things, by which, 
wecan no ways be deſpiſed ; ſo that we, 
mult confeſs there muſt be ſome other ill 
which moves Anger, 

Others will have itto be an Injury z men 
indeed are never ſo angry as againſt thoſe 
| by whom they think they have been unjuſt- 

ly offended, And when we think the of- 
tence hath been done without deſign, or 
delieve that we have deſerved it, we no 
longer -ſeek to revenge it, On the other 
ide, it ſeems as if Beaſts cannot know in- 
juries, ſince they know not unjnſt things : 
and ſo we muſt ſay that they are not ſulcep- 
ible of Anger, could injuries onely pro- 
| yoke it, 

But if we conſider that Children who 
tave not the uſe of Reaſon, and whoſe 
knowledge is not much different from that 
of Beaſts, forbear not to know when they 
aeunjuſtly offended ; that a Lyon is not 

angry 
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angry with a ſtone ora thorn which -hurts 
it; that there are Beaſts fierce enough which 
in play ſuffer ill without ſeeking revenge; 
and are ſeldom angry with Children : It's 
very probable that there is ſome kinde of 
juſtice _— them, that they know there 
are ills which they onghe not ſuffer, and 
that they know who offends them out of 
deſign; not that they have the knowledge 
of things ſo clear and fo diſtin&t as men 
may have ; but the ſame inſtin& which 
guides them to their end without their pre- 
tending to arrive thereunto, affords them 
alſo the knowledge of the wrong which is 
done them, withont difcerning it, It's 
true, 'there is a great difference in this 
knowledge, and it's more or leſs perfect 
according as Creatures have more or leſs 
perfection, A Beecafts out its _ againſt 
a-ſtone as well as againſt an Animal , buta 
Dog, nnle(s he be furious will never aſſaulc 
any but him who purpoſely hath hurt him : 
Beaſts are therefore capable of knowing 


mjaries, and therefore we may ſay, that ' 


thereis no other ill but that which ought 
to move Anger, 
Now there may be as many kindes ofin- 


juries-as thereare things which may unjuſt- } 


ly offend; but amongſt us there: is none 
which fo- commonly and generally doth it 
as 
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as Deſpight. And Nature hath given (6 


great all Averſion to the Mind of man a- 
ozinſt it, it endures no ill whatſoever more 
1mpatiently then that, nor 15 1t more eaſily 
or more violently born away by any to re- 
yenge; And thisin my opinion, happens 
from that that Scorn 1s nothing elte but 
the opinion which we have that a thing 
merits not conſideration, having no con- 
fiderable quality, and that we judge it can 
do neither good nor hurt , for we ought 
to honor excellent things, love thoſe which 
ae profitable, and fear thoſe which are 
hurtful : ſo that thoſe are to be deſpiſed 
which deſerve not honor, and are capable 
of neither love nor fear : Bur beſids, that 
man is naturally a lover of himſelf, that de- 
fire of vengeance is born with him, and 
out of that conſideration he believes him- 
ſelf amiable, and that if he be offended he 
can be hurtful : he hath a ſecret ſence of the 
dignity of his being , and thinks that he 
commits an injuſtice who renders him nor 


' the honor which is due unto him, Thar to 


deſpiſe him is in a manner to conteſt the 
advantages which Nature hath given him, 


| Finally, as there is nu good which is more 


his own chen that, there is alſo nothing 
which can-cranſport him more then for any 


toſcek rake it away, rc 
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If this original excellency is accompa- 
nied with thoſe which birth , ſtudy, or for- 
cune may advance, ſuch as are the natural 
and acquired qualities of the Mind, the 
ſtrength and beauty of the Body, Honors, 
Riches, and Friends, it's then that the 
ſence of Scorn is more common, and moſt 
inſufferable, becauſe that thoſe who think 
to excel in any thing, believe alſo that there 
is honor dne unto them, and that in ſeve- 
ral occaſions many are wanting to give it 
them, Whence it happens that Great, Rich 
and Young men, thoſe who have many 
Friends, Honor,or Beauty, are eaſily moved 
to wrath; yet I alſo know that ſuch as are 
deprived of theſe excellent qualities; as 
are Poor, Old, and Sick perſons, in a word, 
all thoſe who have any defect are Chole- 
rick, beleeving at every moment that they 
are deſpiſed by reaſon of their imperfe@ti- 
ons , and although they think not chat they 
ought to be eſteemed for them, yet they 
0 beleeve it's to commit an injuſtice, whe- 
ther it be becauſe their defects ſeem to de- 
ſerve compaſſion rather then ſcorn, or 
whether every one thinks they have ſufh- 
cient ſtore of other good qualities to coun- 
ter-ballance thoſe wants, 


the great. Now although the kind and the nature 


neſs of an 


Injury. 


of the injury ought te render it more or leſs 
ſenſible, 


—— 


|daty, ſo much 


ſenſible, yet neither is it that which mea- 
ſures its greatneſs : it's the opinion alone of 
him chat ſuffers ir ; for how great ſoever 
the offence may be , it would-never kin?2le 
Anger unleſs we acknowledge ang reſent 
it, nd often an indifferent thing will grow 
to a groſs injury, if we but imagine it to be 
ſo, Now there are two cauſes which may 
form this opinion , Truth, and Error ; this 
comes from the precipitation and weakneſs 
of the Mind, which commonly follows the 
temperature and cuſtom ; wherefore Chil- 
dren, Women and ſick people are eafily 
novedz whereas a judicious and magnani- 
nous man ſeldom grows angry, As for 
the Truth, it proceeds from the juſt value 
ve have of the offence, examining the 
tneſs of the ill, the perſons, the places, 
times, and the cauſes ; for if the ill be 
t indeed, if he who receives it is a per- 
of quality, and he that offends is his in- 
krior, or is obliged unto him in any kinde 


[ef duty, if it were in publick, iffor a flight 
; uſe, or that malice was the onely motive, 


ve cannot doubt but the reſentment muſt 


[tethe greater, Ina word, the further he 


that oftends errs from juſtice, and from his 
greater effectually the inju- 
[yis, and the emotion which it raiſeth up 
a the Mind, muſt alſo be the more m_—_ 
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Why ii He therefore who doth an injury is the = 
_—_ object of Anger, and the onely enemy a- 
the cauſe gainſt whom it imploysall its efforts, Let's | 
ef il. now enquire the reaſon why the Soul riſecth | © 
up againſt him , and the deſign the hath | 
when ſhe aſſaults him, 
All the world is agreed, That it is to re- | th 
venge herſelf , for there is no body agitated | '* 
by this Paſhon who reſpires not venge- | # 
ance, who ſpeaks not of it, and with plea- | « 
ſure executes it not, unleſs he be divert- : 
ed, ( 
In effeft , To revenge ones ſelf on any 
man, is to make him ſuffer a puniſhment | « 
proportionable tothe ill he hath done, ſo. | $ 
God revengeth himſelf on the wicked by ! 
uniſhing them z the Laws revenge crimes | £N 
y thoſe chaſtiſements which they ordain ; | 0 
and Men revenge particular injuries, by | vi 
the ill which they inflict on thoſe which 
have offended them: Anger therefore hath | fn 
no other deſign, but that ir intends onely | tl 
to ſeek ſatisfaction for the offence nates Wi 


to chaſtiſe him who hath committed it, and "pl 
to cauſe him to ſuffer an equal or proper | 
onable puniſhment to the ill which he hath |th 


done, M 

But what profit or benefit can accrew | th 

unto it by this chaſtiſement £ For the inju- | al 

ty is done, is received, is reſented ; and | be 
were 
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were there-any remedy to be applied,it were 
to be employed for the taking away or 
ſweetning of the ill, and not againſt rhe 
cauſe which can nothing eaſe it, and can no 
ways undo what it hath done, 

Were it true that this Paſſion had no o- 


1 


_ 


ther object but Scorn, we might ſay that 
' revenge were a necellary means to take a- 
| may the ſtain and the ſhame, becauſe that 

doing ill to him who deſpiſeth us, we 
ſhould make him know that we were no- 
thing deſpicable, fince ſcorn is nothing but 
the opinion which we have that a thing can 
do neither good nor hurt, Burt beſides that 
Scorn ts not the univerſal object of Anger, 
| the revenge it ſeeks hath a more general 


| end then chat 4 for we are not content to 


d0ill ro him who ſcorns us, tv make him 
oe that conceit , fince there are other 
teans to perfwade him to it, without lo- 
lng the defire of our revenge z but neceſſa- 
nly Reverige muſt be a puniſhment where- 
[with this Paſſion ſeeks to chaſtiſe thoſe 
'#ho offend ir, 


athough we ſay that the ill committed may 
berepaired by chaſtiſement , char the equa- 
9 Z lity 
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Now all pains and all chaſtiſements are What the 
the remedies which Juſtice employs againſt T7, 
Malice ; but throughly to examine then, end »f 


they are onely preſervative remedies, For *4fti/c- 


ments ts. 
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lity ofJuſtice demands puniſhmeats for thoſe 
who have offended , as well as rewards far 
thoſe which have done well, And finally, 
Thar it's juſt that he who hath lift up him- 
ſelf above that degree wherein theLaw hath 
placed him, ſhould be caſt down by it, and 
{uffer pains for the pleaſure he rook in do- 
ing it, -Yet the queſtion remains ſtill unre- 
ſolved, What the puniſhment doth againſt 
that fault which is committed , fince it 
takes not away the ill which is dane, nor 
the blemiſh or deformity it may have ttt 
in the Soul, ſince even thoſe ſufterings have 
not that power, 

And truly all the diftculty is, concern- 
ing thoſe puniſhments that God inflicts in 
the life to come ; for as tor thoſe which che 
natural and civil Law have preſcribed, we 
may ſay with the greateſt men of Antiqui- 
ty that they reſpect the future onely, having 
no other end then to make him better who 
did the ill, or to reſtrain others in their du- 
ty by the example, 'or to provide for the 
atety of him who may be offended, Bur all 
theſe motives have no place in thoſe cha- 
ſtiſements which the wicked ſuffer after 
death, ſince they will then be no longer in 
a Capacity to corre them, and that they 
laſt to eternity, wherein the example will 
be uſeleſs, and where thoſe whom they 
7 would 
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would offend need no longer have any thing 
to fear, | 

What deſign therefore hath Divine Ju- 
tice propoſed it (elf in thoſe long and ſe- 
vere puniſhments For we muſt have a 
2 care that we fall not into the error of 
thoſe who ſay, God hath no other deſign 
in puniſhing, but to puniſh; it were to of- 
fend his Wiſdom and his Juſtice, to make 
them a& without being guided by that ſo- 
veraignEquity,which renders to every man 
according to his deſerts, It's true, that 
thoſe he puniſhes, deſerve ro be puniſhed 
but why do they deſerve it ? becauſe th 
have oftended him, And why doth the of. 
tence deſerve puniſhment , {ince we cannot 
hinder the ill from having been done, and 
that the pain hath no proportion with the 
offence , nor with the ſatisfaftion which 
God may require, there being no likeli- 
hood that the ill which he inflicts on them 
can or ought to (atisfie ? 

I know that in the deſign I have to en- 
deavor to reſolve ſuch great difhculties b 


| . . . . 
my particular ſentiments ; ſome will ſay it's 


a great temerity to ſeek to fathom the pro- 
fundity of the Counſels and Judgments of 
God, that they are myſteries which are ra- 
ther to be adored with humility, then ex- 


amined with preſumption ; and that thoſe 
S 4 wha 
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who dare enquire after reaſons for their | 


chaſtiſements, arein danger of ſuch puniſh- 
ments as that Equitable Judge prepares fot 
them, Moreover, if we are obliged to 
{peak of it, we muſt follow the already re- 
ceived Maxims, and go by the ordinary 
road, without taking by-ways, which in 
all ſuch caſes are always dangerous, But I 
ſhall oppoſe this advice onely with the re- 
{pe and ſubmiſſion wherewith I undertake 
to ſpeak of things which are towards men 
ineffable and incomprehenſible : The nece(- 
fity which this ſubje& impoſeth on me to 
ſeck all -the motives of puniſhments, that 
ſo I might find that whichAnger propoſeth 
to its {elf in Revenge, and the liberty 


which every man takes to ſpeak what he | 


thinks on queſtions which admit of no 
certain decificn: Whereupon J] ſuppoſe I 
tay with ſecurity propoſe my opinion 
hereupon, ſince others do not ſatisfe the 
difficulties which are to be found therein 
and rhat even according to mine advice 
they do not ſufficiently make known that 
ſoveraign Equity which God obſerves in 
his judgements, : 

* We may therefore ſay, That when God 
hath ordained Puniſhments, he conſidered 
the future no more then the civil Laws do, 
and had no other delign but to keep wy in 
I | their 
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their duty by the ſeverity of puniſhments, 
and to hinder them by the terror of ſutfer- 
ings from offending him, and rendring 
themſelves unworthy of his grace, But be- 
cauſe this forewarning were uſcleſs, unleſs 
he executed what he hath ordained, he at 
laſt makes the guilty fufter the puniſhment 
wherewich he before had juſtly threatned 
themz not that he would thereby repair 
the ill commitred, or fatisfie the offence 
done him , bur becauſe he is fairhful and 
true z ſo that threatning and eſtabliſhment 
of the Law is a work ot his Juſtice, which 
he to hinder ill ; but the execution is an 

of his faithfulneſs , which ought to 
mantain his Juſtice, For which cauſe when 
the holy Scripeure, wherein we ought to 
earn the manner how weare to ſpeak of 
ayine things, ſays that God is juſt, it com- 
monly adds that he is true and faithful , all 
2. Y full of the fidelity of his Laws 
of his Judgements; and when it re- 
preſents the hiſtory of things which hap- 
pen after they were forerold , it preciſely 
obſerves that they happened that the pro- 
pbecy might be fulfilled ; As if the event 
were onely to render God in his word true 
and faithtul, and ro ſhew that his Juſtice 
and his Goodneſs cauſe him to make Laws 
and Decrees; but that atter they are made, 
_ it's 
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it's his fidelity which obligerh him co pur | 
them in execution, | 

And truly did Juſtice exa&t puniſhment, | * 
and that it were neceſſary to repair an of- | 
fence by its chaſtiſement, we could never | 
be pardoned without offending Juſtice z and | 
he who would remit the pain due to crimes, | 
would remain reſponſible to the Juſtice 
which of right belongs unto it, And con- 
ſequently Clemency , Mercy, and Lenity 
how excellent ſoever thoſe Vertues are, 
would be uſeleſs, and contrary to reaſon, 
To avoid theſe inconveniencies, we muſt 
conclude, thar it is not the Juſtice bur the 
Fidelity of the Law which exaQts puniſh- 
ments, and fo neither is pardon contra 
to Juſtice ; and if there be ought elſe whic 
it ſeems to claſh withal, it's the Fidelit 
of the Law which the —_— parti- 
culars may diſpence withal, fince the Law 
is a floating general thing, which is not 
determined to any in particular, In effect, 
the Prince hath power to diminiſh or 
change chaſtiſements ; he ſometimes ſut- 
fers an innocent to ſuffer puniſhment for the | 
guilty, and believes he hath ſatisfied the 

aw , when the puniſhment it ordained 
hath been executed on him, who imputed 
on himſelt the crime of the guilty, 


Finally, this reaſon to me ſeems the 
more 
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more receivable, becauſe it eaſily reſolves 
that great difficulty which Theology hath 
always held of the eternity of pain, for to 
lay that pain ought to be infinite, becauſe 
it reſpe&ts an infinite obje&,- this and all 
ather reaſons which are commonly given, 
do not fully fatisfie the Mind , and till 
leave ſome doubt why Divine Juſtice ſhould 
exact an eternal puniſhment for a crime 
committed in a moment ; what neceſſity 
is there the chaſtiſement ſhould be infinite, 
becauſe the objedt is infinite z and what (a- 
tisfaction can God have of an offence which 
moſt commonly hurts onely him who com- 
mitted it * 

But if it be true, that God ordains pu- 
viſhments bur for preſervative remedies, it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, that having impo- 


267 


ſed eternal pains to hinder men trom of- - 


tending him, he muſt inflit ſuch as he hath 
ordained,when they become guilty, or elſe 
he could not be faithtul, and Fi torewarn- 
ing would be uſeleſs, Now it was fit to 
impoſe theſe pains; for unleſs men had been 
threatned with an . eternal puniſhment , 
there had been no way ro keep them in or- 
der; and for what time ſoever God had li- 
mited their pains, the hope of being at- 
terwards-releaſed would have —_ 
them to ill; and with the little ſence , oy 
1 
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had of another life, they would have ha- 
zarded millions of years for ſome moments 
of this, as they might haye bur contented 
their evil inclinations, It's certainly evident 
that a leſs ſeverity could not have been 
ſince with all the terror which it gives, yet 
dothit not perform ſo full an effect as might 
have been hoped , and that no body can 
with reaſon. complain of it, ſince thoſe 
who do well are not ſubje& toit , and the 
gcuilty voluntarily ſubmit themſelves there- 
unto, ' 

When we have ſaid all, we muſt ſay of Pa- 
niſhment what is ſaid of Reward, ſince there 
is a proportion betwixt them ; now it's 
certain that the Reward which we expect 
from heaven, is only grounded on the fide- 
lity of the Promiſes of Gol,'and not on/his 
abſolute Juſtice, which was no ways obltged 
ro give us glory, which is a good which ftr- 
paſſeth all natural Oy which hath no 
proportion with created things, and where- 
to we can pretend nothing, but alrogether 
from the pure grace of the Divine good- 
nefs which of our ſelves we can by no means 
deſerve, 

But I ſhall yet ga further,to confider man 
in his natural condition ; he cannot of righr 
demand ſo much as any temporal reward 


enleſs it be by vertue of the promiſes made 
; unto. 
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unto him by divineand humane Laws , for 
beſides that vertue is fatisfied in herſelf, and 
that the pleaſure which accompanies good 
a@ions, iS the laſt per feion, and it we ma 

ſo ſpeak, the only recompence they can at- 
pireunto ; God 1s not obliged to give man 
more then to the reſt of the Creatures, but 
onely what is neceflary for the accompliſh- 
went and preſervation of his being ; net- 
ther do men ow themſelves to one another, 
but as they are obliged to render them- 
ſelves out of the rigor of Juſtice ; now Re- 
wards before they were promiſed, are not 
of that order ; they may pals in the rank of 
Graces, For to render what is due 1s no re- 


' compence, it's a payment, and reward is 


ſomewhat more then payment : So when 
we pay a Servant for the ſervice he hath 
done we reward him not; to reward him, 
you muſt give him more then your obliga- 
tion bore, neither could your g1tt have been 
exacted for him by the rigor of Juſtice, un- 


lefs by vertue of the promiſes which were 
1 made unto him : For which cauſe ſome 
bave had reaſon to ſay, that Honor was not 
thereward of vertue, becauſe it's a right due 
to itsexcellency, It's true, that this duty 
kath its bounds and meaſures, beyond 
which ic may paſs for a reward, as titles 
and. badges ot Honor are which _ 
an 
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and Princes beſtow on thoſe who per- 
form fair ations, foraſmuch as they go 
beyond the obligation they have to ho- 
nor Vertue, and that they beſtow them 
not as things due out of neceſſity, but one- 
ly by vertue of their promiſes, whereb 

they oblige themſelves to recompence ſuch 
as performed ſuch like actions : thoſe alſo 
who perform them, - render themſelves 
worthy of the effet of thoſe promiſes, 
and that is what we call to deſerve a re- 
ward, 

Yet this imports not that promiſes which 
Princes and Laws make upon theſe occa- 
ſions, are not inſpired b Faſtice: it's the 
ſame as concerning thoſe pains wherewith 
they threaten thoſe who perform evil aQti- 
ons ; for as thefe are preſervative reme- 
dies to hinder Vice, thoſe are as nouriſh- 
ment to entertain Yertue; and it's as juſt 
to encourage and provoke men todo well 
out of hope of reward, as to intimidate 
and withdraw them from ill by threatning 
of puniſhment ; As alſo the exacting of pu- 
niſhments is not the work of pure Juſtice, 
bur of the fidelity of the Law;after the ſame 
manner, the reward a man receives is not 
an effect of Juſtice , but of the taithfulneſs 
of the promiſer , for that beſides. that 4 


vertuous aftion is out of duty and obliga- 
tion, 
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tion, it can pretend toa reward only but as 
from an expeative grace; the Juſtice of 


| the Law having conſidered the future one- 


ly, and being not deſtined for things done, 
unleſs for example ſake, and to render the 
promiſes true and fairhtul, 

But it's to carry the matter we treat too 
high ; Let's ſatisfie our ſelves in ſaying, that 
what concerns puniſhments ordained by na- 
tural and civil Laws, the greateſt men of 
antiquity have been of jmy opinion, and 
have beleived as we do, that they are on- 
ly preſervative remedies deſtined ro make 
hoſe better who have erred, to ſerve for 
anexample to other men, and to provide 
for the ſecurity of thoſe who have been 
offended, 


If this be ſo, Anger which employs Re- #hy An- 
renge as a chaſtiſement muſt have ſome” Z! 


- : : chaftiſe 
of theſe motives, Now its deſign is not him who 


to correct the defects of others, nor to give 4% 41 


examples, becauſe Beaſts which are ſubje&;;* _ 


tothis Paſſion can have no ſuch thought. 
Neither aims it at the ſevetity of him who 
hath been offended , as all the reſt of the 
Paſhons; ſhe reſpets her own particular 

eſervation onely, and being unable to 
tunder the offence from having been done, 
t will at leaſt hinder its continuance, In 
a word, it endeavors to take away the 


power 
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power of doing ill from him who hath 
done the injury, that he may do it no 
more, 

And indeed, ſince Anger is a kind of 
Boldneſs, and that Boldneſs affaults ill to 
take away its power , Anger which aſſaults 
the cauſe of the jill muſt needs endeavor to 
take from him the power of doing ill ; and 
becauſe that in thoſe cauſes which a& with 
deſign, the Will is the beſt part of this 
power ;z it's certain, that taking the Will 
trom them, the power is alſo taken away, or 
at leaſt it's rendred ufeleſs, 

Now there is nothing which can better 
take away the will of doing ill buc by 
making hi 
done it, foraſmuch as the remembrance of 
the pain he ſuffers muſt needs hinder him 
from talling another time into the like dan- 

er, 
, So that the Soul hach no other end 
when ſhe will revenge herſelfin Anger, bur 
to hinder him who hath done the 1njury , 


from continuing to do him the like: we find | 


tt certain by experience that whatſoever 
ops the courſe or the concinuation of the 
oftence , appeaſeth the Anger, So we 
are ſatisfied when he who hath done us 
an 1ujury , hath been hurt , when he re- 
pents, when he flies, when he makes it 

appear 


m ſuffer ill who hath already | 
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a that he offended us not out of de- 


1gn, Forſmuch as we believe that the pain 

Y his wounds will make him afraid to fall 
into the like fault, that his repentance hath 
changed his deſign of ill doing ; that flying 
he hath. loſt the power of it z and that ha» 
ving offended us unawares he did it unyo- 
luntarily, 

On the other ſide, he who is angry, will 
limſelf execute his revenge, or it any. do 
it for him, he will have jt known that it 
was he that procured it, asif that know- 
ledge ſerved to hinder the other from con- 
tinuing any more to offend him, inſtead 
that he who ſimply hates, cares not for that, 


| and ſo his enemy ſuffers ill, he cares nor 


whence he believes it comes, In fine, it's 
for this cauſe that thoſe calamities and 
pour miſeries, extremety of ſickneſs and 

th it ſelf, which happens to thoſe who 
tave injured us, take away from us that 
defire of revenge, although they take not 


away the hatred and the averſton which we 


' have againſt them , foraſmuch as in the 


condition in which they are they havenort 
aS it ſeems the power to offend us, and thag 
Anger pretends not to.do. ill ſimply to in- 
commodate him who ſuffers it, but to guard 
it ſelf from that violence which a man way 


aſterwards receive. 


T This 
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This is the generat end which Narare 


propoſeth to this Paſſion in reſpect of yen- 


geance, which it inſpires in all creatures, 
and which conſequently in its ſource and 
original is an effect of this primary Juſtice, 
which moves every thing to its own preſer- 
vation, The policy and opinion of men 
hath added thereunto other particulars 
as Correction and Example , the re- 

ation of Honor offended, and the 
preſervation of that excellency and ſu- 

jority wherewith they flatter them- 
elves, - 
For although man conſidered in himſelf, 
may as well as the reſt of Creatures re- 
venge himſelf of thoſe injuries which he 
hath received: Yet having been deſtined 
for a civil life and ſociety , having reſerved 
to it ſelf che right of revenge, asa matter 
belonging to the pablick, he cannot laws 
fully exerciſe it without the help of Laws, 
unleſs the danger be very urgent, that he 
wants time to expe or ſeek their afliſt- 
ance; when theretore they revenge the in- 
juries of particulars, it's firſt to provide for 
their ſecurity, becauſe it's the natural end 
of the Paſhon, and then to corre@ thoſe 
who have offended, and by their examples 
ro keep others in their duties, they accom- 
modate themſelves even co the opimions of 
. men 
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fie who think their honor receives ſome 
diminution when they ſuffer an injury wich- 
out reſenting it, and that Vengeance a- 
lone can repair it; wherefore the Laws 
labor to give them this ſatisfaction, when 
they take upon them to revenge them 
for although chis opinion'is a vicwus fonn- 
dation, and proceeds from that pride which 
i$ born with us; yer nevertheleſs having 
palt into a cuſtom, and being in ſome man- 
ger upheld by Nature, the Law which ac- 
commodares it ſelf to out weaknels tole- 
ntesit, and will not take away from thoſe 
who have been offended , the conſolati- 
on they have to believe that their ho- 
nor hath had reparation by revenge, 

In effet, Man who is naturally proud, 
and placerh one part of his glory neither to 
yeeld nor ſubmit himſelf, cannot ſuffer an 
njury without reſenting ic, but he muſt ac 
the fame time confe(s his tmpotency and 
his ſubmiſſion; for if he gerno ſatisfaRion, 
t's out of weakneſs, -if he will not (eek it, 
K'sout of reſpect: both ways he yields thas 
preheminence which he pretends to with (0 
much Paſſion : - But when he revengeth 
himſelf, he makes it appear that he is not 
leſs powerful , nor leſs conſiderable then 
he who hath offended him , and thereby; 
he thinks to change the opinion which 

T 2 ___ might 
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cer there this ſubject, bur onely to clear the difficul- 


«# a deſire 


of venge- 


alice. 
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might have been conceived-in prejudice of 
his excellency, Its therefore ſelt-loye which 
caſts him in this error, and bereaves him 
of knowing himſelf deſtined for a civil lite, 
wherein he may not exerciſe his revenge, 
but by the authority of the Laws, which 
after havigg made uſe of puniſhments for 
the publick good, doth alſo leave this be- 
hef 1n thoſe who have been offended, thar 
by that means they have preſerved their 
rights and advantages, However it be, 
thus ſatisfaction is a particular end belong- 
ing to human revenge, fince Beaſts cannot 
pretend unto it, nor are they capable to 
ſeek reparation for an honor which they 
can neither acquire nor preſerve, 
Beyond this, we can ſay no more on 


ty which we propoſed art the beginning of 
this Diſcourſe ; to wit, when a man grows 
angry with himſelf, with his fortune, * or 
with inſenſible rhings, fince it's unlikely a 
man ſhould ſeek to revenge himſelf on him- 
ſelf,and that Fortune is an imaginary thing, 
which is no more capable of ſuffering griet 
then all the reſt of inſenſible things cer- 
tainly we need not doubt but in all theſe 
encounters there is a deſtre of vengeance, 
but irs a blind and mad Appetite which the 
precipitation and impetuoſity of ay 
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ſtirs up in the Soul ; for this Paſſion raiſeth 
it ſelf ſo quick that ir often prevents all 
the lights of Reaſon, and then we need 
got wonder zf it know not thoſe things 
which move it, and if it often vary its de- 
ſigns, We may indeed call it a kinde of 
Drunkenneſs, which makes trees appear 
like men, which repreſents all things 
double, and which fancies to it felt Chi- 
mera's to combat them withal ; for he 
who is angry at his chance, doth he nor 
faſhion out a fantaſm tor an enemy 2? doth 
he not divide himſelf when angry with him- 
ſelf, and is not his ſight troubled when he 
knows neither Parents nor Friends,& takes 
inſenſible things as if they were capable of 
ſence Theſe are therefore the effects of 
an offended Fancy, like thoſe which dreams 
or melancholy raiſe, and which make us 
believe that 1t's in theſe encounters that 
Anger is the commencement of folly , as 
fays one of the moſt antient of all the Latin 
Poets, 


*r'7 


Let's therefore conclude, That an of- -—omyr 
fence received is the ground of this Paſſi- ;/.; 
on, that who hath committed it is the e- from 


hemy it aſſaults, and chat it riſeth up againſt 97" 


tt to procure its revenge, Bur for all this 
we have 'not yer fonnd the principal differ- 


| Ence which ought ro bein this definition, 
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and which diſtinguiſheth it from all the reſts 
for the Sou} may riſe up againſt him who 
hath offended her , aflault and combate 
him to revenge herſelf, without being 
moved by Anger; doth not this happen 
every dayin War, wherein we aſſault our 
er.emies, or we revenge the injuries we 
have received without accuſing this Paſſi- 
on of bearing part « Wiſdom it ſelf, Mag- 
nanimity and Juſtice do they not often 
ſeek revenge of wrongs done them, with- 
out being ſuſpeted of having followed the 
counſels or motions of Anger, Certain- 
ly we muſt confeſs this is that rock where- 
on we may be afraid to loſe our ſelves ; for 
after all this long diſcourſe we ſeem con- 
ſtrained to ſay, that Anger and Boldneſs 
are but one and the ſame Paſſion, ſeein 
they have ill for their obje&, they bot 
aſſault it, and both would take away its 
power of doing ill, And although we may 
ſay that the Object of - Boldneſs is more u- 
niverſal then that of Anger, ſince this aſ- 
faults onely the cauſe of ill, and the other 
aſſaults it what ill ſoeyer it be ; that their 
End admits of the ſame difference, Anger 
having no other deſign but to take awa 
the power of ill doing from that cauſe 
which hath already done it; and Boldneſs 
endeayoring to take it away without con- 
ſidering 
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| ſidering whether it be done or no yet all 


27) 


this would onely ſerve to conclude , that * 


Anger is'a ſpecies and a difference. onely 
of Boldneſs: And without doubt if we 
reſpe&t the end and the obje& onely of 
theſe two Paſſhons, we muſt be forced to 
all into this error; ſo that there remains 
the motion onely , - whereby the diyer- 


4 which is betwixt them is obſerve- 
able. 


But what * Both of them riſe up againſt Wha the 
il, and it ſignifies nothing to fay thar 77min of 
this riſing up of Anger is more impetuous ; ;1 4n- 
then that of Boldne(s; for beſides that it ecr- 


often happens that this is moved with as 
much or more violence, and more readil 

then the other, leſs and more cannot cauſe 
an eſſential differencein the Paſſions, Muſt 
it not then be Grief which ever accompa- 
nies Anger, which cauſerh ſome diverſity 
in theſe motions 2? for it's ſhe alone we can 
fancy is able to contribute any thing there- 
unto, And indeed this conjefture would 


' be very likely, did not Grief very often 


joyn with Boldneſs, without moving 
Wrath ; we may indeed reſent the ill, and 
repel it without being moved by this Paſ- 
fon, and we ſee daily in fingle combares 
that the grief for the wounds we have 


| received, or the diſpleaſure we might have 
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co fee ones enttny have the adyantage , 


accompanies ofren Boldneſs without any 


Anger 4 
a MIX- 
ture 0 
Grie 


and Bold- 


neſs. 


eſmotion of Anger : We canhor fay a 
Judge is moved with it when he compaſ- 


fionates him who hath ſuffered an injury , 


and will revenge him according to Law ; 
and that a Father may not chaſtiſe his 
Children who have offended him without 
being ſenſible of che motions of this Paſ- 
ſftons. Finally, is it to be believed that a 
man always makes himſelt angry with fick- 
neſs, with a Beaſt that bites him, or a 
Serpent that ſtings him , when he drives 
chem away, or afſaults them * and yer in 
all theſe encounters Grief and Boldneſs are 
both mer, 

Yet muſt we not upon theſe conſidera- 
tions renounce our propoſed conjeRure 
for ſince Grief is ſo ſtritly conjoyned 
with Anger, that it can never be ſeparated, 
and that it is but by chance it mixeth with 
Boldneſs , Ir's to be believed, that it unites 
it felf with this after another manner then 
jt doth with the other, and that this diver- 
firy cauſeth an effential difference in .their 
motions, And certainly the Pafſions may 
mix together two ways z the one is by con- 
founding their motions, ſo that the Soul at 
the ſame time ſuffers two Paſſions as Hope 
and Boldneſs , Boldneſs and Anger ; - e 

other 
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other is by making the motion of the 
one ſucceed the other, ſo that rwo Paſſi- 
ons remain not together , bur {o ſwiftly 
follow one another that they ſeem to be 
but one, as Love and Defire, Joy and 


ope, 

Grief therefore may joyn with Boldneſs 
botly theſe ways; and without doubt, in 
the-examples propoſed they do but follow 
one the other: at' ſeveral repriſals without 
miting their motions. But when they con- 
found themſelves rogether they cauſe this 
Paſſion of Anger , which is nothing bur 
the union and the confuſion of the for- 
mer; for which cauſe Anger is never 
without them, becauſe they are the efſen- 
tial parts whereof it is compoſed, To 
confirm this trath, we need onely conſider, 
that the ſame offence raiſeth up in Anger 
a far more ſharp and fretful grief thenin 
Boldneſs ; for there is no other reaſon of 
this diverſity but that Grief and Boldneſs 
tave contrary motions z and that the Soul 
being at the ſame time agitated by both , 
cannot but ſuffer a great violence, and 
that the diſpleaſure ſhe conceives for the 
injury received muſt needs be augmented 

the pain ſhe is ſenſible of in the com- 
bate of theſe rwo Paſſions, Narure in 


all, 


fe&t which loves order and equality in. 
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all, flies as much as it may this contrari- 
ety of motions , and if fhe finde herſelf 
engaged in-it ſhe ſuffers it with pain and 
diſquiet; and if it be lawfull to ſay fo, 
ſhe groans under ſo heavy a burthen which 
ſhe cannot long ſupport without being 
overwhelmed , which is the reaſon why 
er is not long laſting, and that 1t 
preſently changeth into other Paſſions , as 
1nto Hatred,Sadneſs,and into Deſpair, 

But when Grief joyns with Boldneſs (o 
that their motions are not confounded, and 
that they do but follow and ſucceed- one 
another, the Soul is not conſtrained, and 
tortured, and ſuffers not that turbulent and 
painful agitation wherewith ſhe :s neceſla- 
rily moved in the encounter of two oppo- 
fite motions, For which cauſe Grief is not 
ſo pungent, nor doth it admit of that en- 
creaſe which the pain and trouble of the 
Soul in Anger ſuffers, 

Its true, that in this occaſion theſe two 
Paſſions follow one another. ſo cloſe that 
they. may eaſily be confounded, and ſo 
form Anger, . as in fight it often happens, 
and after the ſame manner as Griet there- 
in. becomes more pungent; Boldneſs alſo 
becomes more impetuous by reaſon of 
the endeavor the Soul makes in the con- 
ſtraint which thoſe two contrary moti- 

ons 
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| ons cauſe in it, as we ſhall ſay hereaf- 


t | ter. 
d What may be objefted againſt this do- Whether 
» | @rine, maybe, that to form Anger there 7 4, 
h | muſtbe.a cauſe which offends with intenti- 3. jw. 
g | on; andthat it may happen that Grief andirhour 
y | Boldneſs might confound themſelves, were? ny 
ie | itnot for chat cauſe, and therefore altoge- 
2s | ther without their moving of Anger, Bur 
we may boldly anſwer, that it's impoſſible 
o | it ſhould ſo happen, and that if Grief and 
d | Boldneſs unite, when no cauſe hath cau- 
1e | ſed an injury, ſtill the Soul fancies one, 
id | as whena manis angry with himſelf, with 
id | fortune, and with inſenſible things z be- 
a- | cauſe the Soul which is inſtrudted by na- 
O- | ture, in all what is neceſſary tor the pro- 
ot | duction of the Paſſions, knows what mo- 
n- | tion is. proper for every one of them, what 
he | object ought to move them, and what end 
ſhe ought topropoſe herſelt in them; and 
vo | not one of theſe things preſents it (elf fo 
at | ſoon to our knowledge, but it preſently 
{o * adds two others, fo that inthe ſame man- 
15, | neras when ſhe reſents an injury, ſhe at the 
e- | ſame time forms the deſign of revenging 
ſo | herſelf, and afterwards agitates herſelf by 
of | that motion which is proper for Anger 5 
N- | ſo when ſhe findes herſelf agitated with 
” this motion,the cauſe which ought to nou 
this 
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chis Paſſion not occurring therein, knowin 
itis that ſhe is accuſtomed to make uſe 
in Anger, ſhe forms to herſelf the cauſe 
and object of Anger, and (o perfects that 
Paffion which this motion had onely com- 
menced:: And this is the more eafte to be 
believed, for that the motion of the ſpirits 
which makes no part of the Paſſion as that 
of the Appetite doth , cauſeth the ſame 
effe&, For if it happen that the ſpirits are 
agitared with a motion proper to a Paſſion, 
the Sonl which ſees what paſſeth in her or- 
gatis, and knows after what manner the is 
accuſtomed to ſtir them up, preſently fan- 
cies that obje& which ought to excite this 


motion; and at laſt agitates ir felt con- ! 


formably to that motive which this obje& 
inſpires it withall, and fo that eſmotion 
which it meets within the ſpirits, It's thus 
that Muſick produceth Paſſion , it's thus 
that Love out of inclination is formed, as 
we have ſhewed in the Treatiſe we have 
made thereof, It's then true thar An- 
ger is nothing elfe but Grief and Bold- 
neſs united and confounded rogether, and 
that the turbulent and unequal agitation 
which che Soul is conſtrained ro ſaffer in 
the encounter, and in the ſhock of theſe 
two oppoſite Paſſions, makes that differ- 


ence of motion which is proper unto - 
an 
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and whjeb diſtinguiſheth it from all the 
reſt, Jo effe& , we cannot. cogceive thar 
the Appetite in Grief retires jt felf, and 
that at,.the ſame time Boldgeſs raiſerh ir 
up, but we mult fancy we ſee a Sea agita- 
ted with contrary-yyinds and wayes , for 
the fame combate which is made.amongſt 
the waves, the lame boylings which it rai(- 
eth up, the ſame efforcs with which it beats 
upon the ſhoar. Pinay, the ſame trouble 
and confuſion which'this great Main ſuf- 
fers during the tempeſt, are in the Soul 
when ſhe is ſtirred up by theſe two violent 
Paſhions, | | 

So that it is not without reaſon that we 
ſay the Sea grows angry, and that Anger 
is a tempeſt , ſince thereis the ſame agi» 
tation in either of them, and that both 
of them ſpring from the contrariety of 
 rarrrg which ſhake theſe two great 

pths, 

But we may ſay That if Anger be a mix- 
tyre of Griet and of Boldnels, it cannot 
be in the rank of fimple Paſſions, as we 
have hitherto conceived, and as at the be- 
ginning of this work we our ſelves reſol- 
yed, - Certainly, there needs ,no conteſt 
bereupon, and it were to fight againſt the 
truth to defend the common opinion, for 
it there 1s a Paſſon which is mixt and com- 


poſed 
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ſed, it's chiefly this , where Grief and 

dneſs, Deſire and Hope areall met to- 

gether, That if we propoſed it asa ſimple 
Paſſion, beſides that we did not then de- 
ducethoſe reaſons which ought to oblige 

us to ſhun the errors of the School , we 
may freely confeſs that upon the way we 
often diſcovered thoſe things which ar firſt 

we never thought to haye met withal, and 

that conſidering more nearly the nature of 

this Paſſion, Reaſon and Truth have made 

it appear unto us to be altogether compo- 

ſed, thatis to ſay, of Grief and Boldneſs, 

as of its eſſential parts, and of Deſire and 

Hope as of inſeparable accidents or ne- 
ceſſary conditions which accompany ir, 

For it's certain, that he that is angry ought 

to deſire and hope for revenge* Yet the 
Mind may ſeparate theſe two Paſſhons from 
Anger without deſtroying its Nature, for- 
aſmuch as without conſidering them ir | 0n: 

may conceive the Soul may be touched | ©, 

with Grief for the injury received, and | P 

that ſhe aſſaults the cauſe which cauſed | tha! 
LF wherein all the Eſſence of Anger con- | the 

ſts, 
Definizi- | S9 that how we may define it to.be 4 tee 
on of An- turbulent Agitation which Grief and Bold- | Calt 
67. meſs move inthe Appetite, whereby the Soul | 20d 
 Mtires in herſelf, to eſtrange herſelf from the | mak 
| injury 
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injury received, and at the ſame time raiſ- 
eth exjel up againſt the caltſe which cauſed 
it to be done, for to revenge herſelf of it. 
Whence we may judge, that as this Paſſi- 
on is mixed, its cauſes and effects. are alſo 
of the fame nature ; for it hath indeed 
two objets, to wit the Injury and him 
who did it: It hath two ends, the one to 
eſtrange it ſelf from ill, and the other ro 
revenge it ſelf, Laſtly, it's compoſed of 
wo motions, which being united cauſe 
this turbulent agitation, wherein we have 
kid the principal difference of this Paſfion 
conſiſts, 

Yet we are to obſerve, that as common- 
ly Boldneſs vapors more in Anger then 


| in Grief , and yet that there are ſome 


Angers in which Grief appears ſtronger 
then Boldneſs , Its certain, that in theſe 
encounters the motions of theſe two Paſſi- 
ons are proportionably ſtronger or weak- 
er, and that it often happens that its riſing 


up is greater then its contration 3; and 
that ſometimes alſo its contraction is more 
then its lifting ap ; bur if they are equal 
| Boldneſs always a s more then Griet, 
| becauſe in thar the Soul produceth and 
| caſts it ſelf forth, and in Grief ſhe hides 
; 2nd inwardly retires herſelf, as we hall. 
| make it more particularly appear in the 
Chapter 


a87 
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Chapter, . wherein we ſhall examine the na- 
ture of: that Paſſion, | 
who . We muſt conclude. this long Diſcourſe 
-— with a reſglution of an important difficulty 
ure inclz. Which may here be made ; For perbaps | | 
ded r» ſome will ſay, that if Boldneſs makes a | ' 
Anger. part of Anger, it will follow that thoſe | 
who are narucally bold, will alſo be moſt | 
inclined $0 this ,Paſhon, , On the contrary, 
thoſe who-are rtimorous ; ſhould never be 
ſenſible of it, Although. experience teagh= | , 
eth us, .that thoſe who are truly Bold, are | , 
n 
0 
a 
a 


ſeldom provoked to Anger, and , that 
Children, Women and fick perſons which 
are weak. and timorous, are eaſily moved 
thereugto, - But this objection is eaſily an- 
ſwered, if we remember that Boldneſy a- | þ 
lone neyer produceth this Paſſion, but 
that Grief muſt alſo meet with it, that 
theſe mix and confound themſelves toge- | - 
ther, In a word, that a man muſt be ſen- by 
ſible of injuries, and have a quick and agile Re 
Boldneſs to be {uſceptible of Anger, Now "1 
thoſe who have an heroick Boldnels, are ry 
not ſenſible of injuries unleſs ay are |. 
very couliderable, becauſe they deſpiſe | +. 
moſt of thoſe things which aſſault them, | 1 
and that that Melancholy which is in their | 
temperature retains the fury of their ſpi- | ;.. 


rits, giving them time to examine the of- 
fences 
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fences, and to confider whethet they de- 
ſerve to be chaſtiſed, On the contrary , 
thoſe who are weak of body or of mind, 
and who have a very agile heat, as Chil- 
dren and Women, and thoſe who have 
any remarkable defect, finding themſelyes 
more expoſed to injuries, are eaſily 
born away with a defire of vengeance , 
becauſe their weakneſs makes them ap- 
prehend every thing, and the ſubtile heat 
which they have is ſo quickly inflamed , 
that they have not time enough to conſi- 
der whether they are traly injured; and 
whether they ought co revenge themſelves, 
or whether indeed they have the power ; 
and that is the reaſon why the Cholerick 
are the moſt angry of all, becauſe they 
havean ardent and aftive heat, which ren- 
ders all their ations precipitate , and be- 
reaves them of time and means to judge 
rightly of things; For it's certain thae 
there is no quality ſo much an enemy to 
Reaſon as Hear, and a violent agitation g 
all the funRions of Sence, and principally 
thoſe of Judgment, being not to be per-- 
formed but when the Soul enjoys a great 
Tranquillity, as Ariſtetle ſays, Whence it 
alſo happens that Natere hath placed the 
brain ſo far from the principle of hear, thac 
ts quiet might not be diſturbed by. the 
u neigh- 
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neighborhood of that ative and turbulent 
vality, as we ſhall more amply hereafter 


lare, 


—— — — R—— 


CHAP, IL, 
of the Motion of the Spirits and of the 


Humors in Anzer, 
The ſri- .- A $ Rivers which run into the Sea are 
ang ſenſible of thoſe ſtorms wherewithit 
have con-1$ agitated, thoſe ſpirits which like Rivers 
11415 m%- take their ſource from the Sou, and dif- 
* charge themfelves there alſo, muſt needs 
ſuffer part of that great tempeſt which An- 
er- raiſeth therein : And they muſt be 
nken with the ſame violence and agita- 
tion which ſhe reſents in herſelf, If it be 
therefore true, that ſheis then moved with 
two contrary motions, and that at the ſame 
time when Grief makes her retire, Bold- 
neſs raiſeth her up and drives her forth; it's 
neceſſary that the ſpirits ro whom ſhe com- 
municates all her commotions muſt be agi- 
tated after the ſame manner z; and that as 
ſhe doth, they muſt reſtrain and retreat 
themſelves at the ſame inſtant, when 

ſhe raiſeth and darts herſelf forth againſt | 


ul, 
| And | 
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And certainly did not Reaſon force the 
Mind to coftifels this Truth, the effects 
which Anger produces would fifficiently 
prove it, For befides that a man often 

rows pale whef: he is ctrried away with 
this Paſſton, that his voice is vehemetitand 
ſharp, and that commonly' we fee in his 
Face ſadneſs mix and confonnd it ſelf with 
fury, which cat proceed from nothing but 
this contrariery of motions ; it's impoſlible 
to donbt it , if we confidet the different 
pulſe which 1s proper for Anger , and the 
tonfiſterice which the Heart and the Lungs 
have wher it's kindled in thoſe parts, for 
it hath chis in particular , That it makes 
the pulſe higher, and more elevated, then 
hrge and extended ; And that itretires the 
Heart and Lungs in themſelves, althongh 
it then (wells them and faiſeth chem up z 
how this can be but from theſe rwo oppo- 
ſite motions we have ſpoken of, as we 
ſhall more fully dectare when we enquire 
Mto the cauſes of thoſe effects, | 

But although this be moſt certain, yet 
we muſt confeſs that it's harder to conceive 
how ſach bodies as the ſpirits are, can at 


the ſame time ſuffer motions which ſeem 


mcompatible ; for although there are ma- 
fly examples in Natare which make 1t ap- 


pear that # body may be movedin ſach a 
53 matiner; ' 
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manner ; that Fiſh which ſwims againſt the 
courſe of the water, are inſenſibly carried | 0 

away with the force of the ſtream z that a | t! 

man may walk in a ſhip contrary to the | 5 
courſe he ſhapes; and that the heavens | 
themſelves, are, as they ſay, carried towards | )! 

the Weſt by the Primum mobile, whilſt | 2 

by their natural inclination they tend to-. | *! 

wards the Eaſt, Yet this clears not the dif- | 0 
ficulty, but leaves till a great difference | C 
betwixt theſe motions, and thoſe where- | V 

with the ſpirits are agitated in this Paſſion z | 0! 

for that there is but one motion in the | © 
former proper to the body moved , the | P 

other is as a ſtranger, and as the School | P 

ſays, happens by accident z but here theſe | 

two motions which the ſpirits ſuffer are | fc 
Froper unto them, it's the ſame mover | { 
which produceth them, it's the ſame ſub- | tt 

je which receives them; and it ſeems a | dl 
contradiction, that at the ſame time a thing | 
ſhould advance it ſelf and go backwards, | w 

that it ſhould tend to two oppoſite places, | 1t 

In a word, that it ſhould be and not be, in | 1 

the place where it is, fa 

We muſt therefore ſay, that there are | t« 

How the ewo ways whereby the ſpirits may receive | In 
#4 theſe contrary motions z The firſt ſuppo- | Mm 
contrary fing them to have divers parts, ſome of 
mers. which are agitated after one manner, and 
others | 
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others after another ; juſt as it happens in 


the Streights, where contrary Currents and 


Seas meet; for as there are ſome waves 
which enter into one another, ſome which 
juſtle and cauſe the beatings they give one 
another to boil exceedingly; the ſame 
thing certainly is here done, where one part 
of the Spirits which follows the motion of 
Grief, and another which is carried away 
with that of Boldneſs, and which meeting 
on the way cauſeth this turbulent and un- 
equal agitation which is obſervable in rhis 
Paſſion ; the ſame way is like that which is 

ormed in Boldneſs, wherein the ſpirits 
ſtiffen themſelves in themſelves , and yet 
forbear not to dart themſelves forth, For 
ſeeing the parts of a body may amongſt 
themſelves ſaffer a motion which may be 
different from that wherewith the whole 
body is agitated , as it happens to the Arm, 
when at the ſame time we ſtiffen and ſtrerch 
it forth, So it may alſo be that the (pi- 
rits may retire in themſelves, and at the 
ſame time be violently driven into the ex- 
terior parts, And truly as Griet makes its 
imprefion before Boldneſs, becauſe we 
muſt reſent an injury betore we will our re- 
venge; it's certain, that at that inſtant the 


| fpirits reſtrain themſelves ; ſo that Bold- 


neſs coming after, and not diving Griet 
U 3 away 
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away, it muſt raiſe the Spirits reſtrained as 
they are, and without making ther loſe 
the diſpoſition it finds them jn, drive them 
to thoſe places where they are neceſ+ 
lary, | 
Now although in little Angers it mg 

happen ' that the Spirits will þe mov 
opety after the latter manger , yet com- 
monly they are by both ſorts at once, and ir 
muſt neceſlarily be, The better to conceive 
this great ſtorm which they raiſe in the 
veins, we muſt fancy to our fclves that 
they do not onely reſtcain themſelves, as 
we have ſaid bur that there are ſome 
which run and flie to the heart, and others 
which iſſue oyt and impetyoully caſt them- 
ſelves forth, and that in this encounter 
which is thereby made, they embroyl and 
confound themlelves, they juſtle agd raiſe 
themſelves up, and fo they make a currege 
full of boilings and of foam , it's true, thag 
according as Grief or Boldne(s predo- 
minates in this Paſſion, the ebbing and 
flowing of the ſpirits is ſtronger or weakers 
for when Griet is greater, which is pro- 
perly what we ſay is to be vexed, there are 
more ſpirits which retire to the heart thea 
there are which are darted forth, Oa the 
contrary, when Boldgeſs is greater, as 


when Anger is violent, and turns even into | 


Fury, 
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Fury, there are more {pirits which darr 
themſelves forth rhen retire; and then al: 
though the ſhock which they give them- 
ſelves cannot be ſo great, and ſeems to 
be unable to cauſe this agitation, which is 
when they are of equal force ; yet this 


295 


hiaders not that trouble and tempeſt to bes 


therein formed with the ſame violence 
which the exceſs of this Paſhon requires z 
foraſmuch as if the ſhock is not then per- 
formed by the encounter of theſe oppoſite 
motions z yet it's made by the frequent ar- 
rival of the ſpirits, which like impetuous 
floods precipuare themſelves on one ano- 
ther, and making haſte to follony the firſt, 
hnding them in their way dath agaiaſt 
them, and drive them as if they indeed op- 
poſed their courſe, 


For it's the property of Boldneſs and 7ie $pi- 


rits move 


Anger to move the Soul and the Spuits by ,,... 
fallies and by fwinges ; foraſmuch as the ſelves + 
danger they are threatned withal continually /%**- 


ſollicites ro make new endeayors to 
ſirmount them, which commonly happens 
not to thaſe Paſhons which tend to good, 
where the Soul having nothing to fear a- 
bandons herſelf ro every obje& which 
pleaſeth, and as if ſhe would caſt herſelt 
whole, and all at once before it ; ſhe drives 


| the Spirits thereunto like a flood, withour 


u4 minding 
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minding to recreate them, whence after- 
wards follow Languors, Swooning sand 0- 
ther accidents which we have treated of in 
our Diſcourſe of Joy, 

But although theſe (allies are common to 
Boldneſs and Anger ; it's certain, that 


they are more frequent and more readil 


doubled in this then in'the other ; becauſe 
Grief which always accompanies it , pro- 
vokes, and at every moment urgeth the 
Soul ; and that weakneſs often meets with 
it, which renders it the more diligent and 
careful ; inſtead that in Boldneſs, ſeeing 
onely the ill comes without reſenting it,and 
confiding in her own ſtrength, ſhe believes 
thatthis crowding of them together is no 
ways neceſſary, 

Let's therefore conclude, that Grief re- 
ſtrains the Spirits, and makes them re- 
treat to the Heart; that Boldneſs ſtiffens 
and drives them forth, that the forcings of 
the Soul cauſe them to make theſe (allies, 
which at every moment precipitates them 
one on another, and that from the com- 
bate of ſo many different motions this 
turbulent ebullition and agitation proceeds 
wherewith the Spirits are agitated in this 
Paſſion, 

' To ſeek now what the end of all theſe 
motionss, and what the Souls mojius is 
when 


—— 
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when ſhe excites them, were a uſeleſs thing 
at leaſt in reſpe@ of the ſtiffening and 
darting forth of the Spirits, which have 
been curiouſly examined in the precedent 
Chapters : And as for thoſe which Grief 


cauſeth, we ſhall then propoſe them, when 
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we treat of that Paſſion, for as concerning 


the ſhock, the ebullition, and the trouble 
which here happens, they are effects which 
are done out of 'necefſity , without the 
Souls intention of producing them, being 
together uſeleſs for her deſ1gn, 

Yet not to leave the Reader in doubr 
concerning thoſe two kindes of motions 
which in Grief we aſſigned the ſpirits, it 
ſhall ſuffice to ſay by way of advance, that 
the«ſoul is not at that time content to cauſe 
the Spirits to retire to the heart, but thar 
ſhe alſo cauſeth them to ſhut themſelves up 
in themſelyes, and in the deſign which ſhe 


hath to eſtrange herſelf from the ill which: 


urgeth her, ſhe conceives flight is not able 
to fave her from the danger, unleſs ſhe ſhut 
herſelf up in herſelf, it ſhe ſtop not the 
Enemies paſſage, and if -as much as ſhe 


pnnny can the hide not herſelf from 
m, 


After this it will be nothing difficult to 
declare how Hope and Deſire which are al- 
ways with Anger, may finde in the elmo- 

; LON 
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tion ſhe cauſeth that which is proper for 
them , and cauſeth their ſubſiſtence , for 
fince the ſpirits dart themſelves forth ia de- 
fire, and ſtiffen themſelves in hope z Bold- 
neſs which cauſeth both of theſe motions, 
muſt needs favor the birth and preſervation 
- of theſe two Paſſions, even ſoit is with 
Hate and Averſfion, which commonly ac+- 
company Anger, foraſmuch as their agita- 
tion being conformable to that Griet rai(- 
eth up as in its place we ſhall make known 
it's nothing ſtrange that they are found 
with it, that they dwell together and main- 
tain one the other, 
Hew the Whatis moſt difficult herein, is, to exe 
% 9.7 plicate how all theſe motions may accom- 
7s in Mmodate themſelves with that of Joy; for 
arger it's certain, that in the hight of danger, the 


we e of —_— alone ſatisfies the Mind, 
Joy- and even we have an extream pleaſure tq 


imagine we are revenged, and that Venge- 
ance executed is ſweeter then hony, as the 
Poet ſays. Now if Joy dilates and ſweetly 
diſperſeth the Spirits, how is it poſſible it 
can (ubſiſt with Anger, which reſtrains 
and drives them forth with impetuofiry 2 
We may hereupon ſay, that Joy may form 


it ſelf in the ſuperior part of the Soul, whilſt , 


Anger agitates the interior, and that when 
the Spirits which ſerve theſe two Powers 


are 


| 
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are moved with — motions without 
incompatibility, becauſe it's performed in 


br: 


or 

or : = * 

e- | ſeveral places, But if Joy deſcends into 
d- | the inferior part, we muſt neceſſarily be- 
is, | lieve that in the ſame inſtant ſhe drives a- 
"a | way Anger, that the ftorm which this raiſed 
th | diflipates it (elf at the arrival of a Paſſion 
Ce 
4- 
If- 

N 

d 
N- 


which always brings with it a calm and ſe- 
renity, In effe&, when a man flatter him- 
ſelf with the pleaſure which he ſhall reap in 
his revenge, he refegts not the ſame agita- 

1 thoſe tranſports which poſſeſt 
him before, his looks are mare ſweet, his 


tion an 
| | countenance is calm, and all his aRtionsare 

x- | more modeſt, Þ confeſs that this may he 

n- | very ſuddenly changed, bur yet it's ſtill 

or | Ire that at that inſtanc he reſents it not, 

he | and that Pleaſure and Anger are two Paffi- 

d, | ons which may ſucceed one another, but 

to | yetare incompatible as well by reafon of 

e- | thecontrary motions which they produce, 

he | 3s of the oppoſite motives which they 

ly | have, This clearly appears when we have 

it | E&&ually revenged our (elves, for then 

ns | Anger quite ceaſeth, and the Joy of the 

'2 | Viftory we have obtained remains alone, 

m | and thoſe Paſſions which uſaally follow it, 

ſt q as Vanity, Inſolency,&c, What 

2n | Weſhould now ſpeak of that Heat which kind of 

15 | accompanies theſe motions, and the ardor **! 77% 


. yz duceth 
vw hich Anger. 
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which this Paſſion kindles in all the parts, 
Bur this hath been amply done in the diſ- 
courſe of Boldneſs, wherein 'we did ſhew 
that the Soul and the Heart have power to 
augment the natural heat when it's neceſſa- 
ry, and that ſhe hath no occaſion where- 


in its aſſiſtance is more .uſeful then in | 


thoſe Paſſions which are to aſſault ill, For 
as this quality is the moſt agile of all, and 
moſt fit to deſtroy whart is hurtful, it's alſo 
the moſt powerful inſtrument which the 
Soul hath to employ in its combates, where- 
in the firſt deſign ſhe hath is to bereave the 
enemy of his power of doing ill, For which 
reaſon in theſe encounters ſhe raiſeth ic up, 
ſhe augments it, and entertains it in the 
Heart, which is its natural ſource, and from 
thence by a particular priviledge which 
theſe two Paſſions have, ſhe ſends it to 
choſe organs whichſhe intends to employ, 
IF in effe& there are others in which ſhe is 
diſperſed to the outward parts,'it is not that 
it 1s ſent thither becauſe ic 15 uſeleſs , it's 
becauſe it follows thoſe Spirits whichare 
ſent thither z but herein both of them are 
led by the Soul, being neceſſary for the de- 
ſign which ſhe propoſeth herſelf; the Spi- 
rits to conveigh ſtrength to the parts, and 
heat to deſtroy the ill which preſents it 


(elf, 
| Now 
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Now ill is more urgent in Anger then in 
Boldneſs, for thoſe Reaſons which we have 
deduced, we need not doubt but the heas 
renders it ſelf therein alſo more violent, as 
well out of the greatneſs of the endeavour jt 
makes to produce it, as for that of the agj- 
ration of the ſpirits, and the rifing up of 
thoſe pungent humors which it incites, In 


' effect itis certain that it ſeparates Choler, 


and all what is moſt malignant in the veins, 
and thar it uſeth them as offenſive arms,the 
more eaſily to deſtroy the enemy, Whence 
it happens that the bitings of all kinde of 
—_ are in _— ar yo 
are angry, and the more irritat 
ae, the —_ dangerous, and hard to be 
cured ; which ought to make us judge that 
their teeth are then infefted with ſome ma+ 
lignant humor which Nature brings into 
thoſe parts, after having ſeparated it from 
the "6 om render jt the more miſchevous 
and fitter to effe&t what ſhe intends : It's 
alſo true, that the ſeparation of the hu- 
mors renders them more active, giving 
them liberty, and reſtoring them that 
ſtrength which mixture had weakened, 
But that we may the betger clear the Truth 
of ſo new a propoſition, we muſt examine 
whether the Soul hath the power thus to 


ſeparate the humers; and it after having 
ſepa- 


3oL 
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ſeparated. them ſhe cart rethix them again, 
and reinftare them as they were before, 

As for the firſt, 4 man maſt be very ig- 
norant of what is done in Nature, and of 
whar is performed in our ſelves, ro doubt 
of ſo certain and fo evident a thing; The 
choice which the Soul makes of what is 
fit for every part , ſo muatiy kindes of hn- 
mors as ſhe at every moment drives our of 
the moſt healthfal bodies, fo many evacua- 
tions as ſhe cauſerh in fickneſs, make it ſuf- 
fictently appear that ſhe hath the power to 
ſeparate what is profitable from what is 
not ſo, and that if ſhe have a deſign ro em- 
ploy venom or choler to execute her re- 
venge, ſhe may draw them from the maſs 
and places where they are, and afterwards 
fend them to rhoſe places where ſhe intends 
to nſe them, 

Whethee The other point is more difficult to be 

Nature reſolved ; for it ſeems that the orderwhich 

<->, Natare obſerves is to drive out what it 

Humors hath ſeparated , and never to remingle ill 


phichſ** humors with good, when ſhe hath once di- 


parated. Vided them from one another ; ſo that if in 


Anger ſhe ſeparate veto and choler to em- 
ploy them againſt ill, ſhe muſt drive them 


out withort remixing them any more with | 
the reſt, And yer we cannot doubt but that | 


when Anger is over, the Humors retake 
their 


| 
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their former places, and but thar the Body 
teturns to his priſtine conſtitution, We 
y- muſt therefore ſay that there are uſeful 
of and uſeleſs Humore, that both of them 
bt be within and without the Veins, and 
> thatthat order which Nature obſerves is 
is Cifferent according as ſhe is free or con- 
t- 

of 


n,' | 


ſtrained, When ſhe acts freely,after having 
ſeparated the Humors, and driven them 

- | outof the veins, ſhe recalls them thirher 
if. | no more, and how good ſoever they be, ſhe 
ty | muſt needs drive them out of the Body : 
ic | Sothe Serolity which is in the Bladder, 
n. | Choler which is in the bag of the Gall, 
&- | Blood it ſelf being out of its veſſels, never 
ifs | returns into that Maſs from whence they 
ds were drawn, but ſhe quite expels them , 
ds | but whilſt theſe Humors remain in the 
reins, ſhe may ſeparate them from the reſt, 

be | and after remingle them together, as ſhe 
< | commonly doth in Paſhons, in Feayors, 
it . and in thoſe Criſis's which are imperfed; 
i11 | for when Choler is driven by Anger into 
lj. | the ſurface of the Body, after the ſtorm 
in | over, it reſumes the place again which it 
n- | lad in the maſs of the blood, and remix- 
m Eh it ſelf with ir as it was before, Ir's 
th | true that this is not done in a moment, and 
12t | that time is requiſite to reſettle ic; for 
ke Which reaſon a man that is ler blood, ar 
cl his 
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his going out of the violence of this Paſſi- 
on, his blood commonly appears altogether 
changed, and-a diverſity of colours ap- 
pears, which would make a man believe & 
were corrupted, were one not aſſured that 
after the return of a calm no ſuch thing is 
to be ſeen , and that it proceeded onel 
from this diſunion of the Humors, whic 
uniting themſelves again return to the 
blood its former colour, 
This reunion is alſo to be found in Fea- 
vors which are commonly cauſed by the ſe- 
paration which is made in the veins of 
thoſe il] Humors which arg there gather- 
ed together ; for although it be Nature 
which ſeparates them that ſhe may drive 
them out, it often happens that they are 
ſo malignant that ſhe dares not undertake 
it, and leaving them thus in their veſflels, 
ſhe endeavors to repair the error which ſhe 
had committed by raiſing up heat to over- 
come them, remixing them with the reſt to 
temper and {weeten them , and laſtly labor- 
ing tor their decoction, the firſt effett where- 


of is to reaſſemble divided things ; but |, 


if we obſerve what is done in theſe crifis.s, 
we need no longer doubt of this Truth;for 
it ſometimes happens that Nature being 
diſpoſed to terminate a ſickneſs by ſweat, 
after even having already begun, lhe all at 

once 


! 
] 


f 


! 
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| once ſtops and retains that humor which 


was /ready' to iſſue out, Now it's im- 
poſſible it ſhould be left in the veins, bur 
it muſt embroyl it ſelf with the reſt of the 
blood, fince ſhe often retaitis it the better 
to concoct it; that ſhe reaſſumes her deſign 
of driving it oue many days after, and thar 
there is no likelihood that in ſo long a time 
ſo fluid and penetrating a Humor ſhould 
preſerve it ſelf in its paucity, without mix- 
ng it ſeif with the reft. To conclude, it 


' theſpirits iſſue our of their veſſels, to in- 


 finuare themſelves not onely in the parts 


but in the Humors themſelves which are 
corrnpted, and that after having pertorm- 
& their function they retire to their ptin- 
ciples, and reunite themſelves with thoſe 
ſpirits which they had left,as we have ſhew- 
ed in our Diſcourſe of Digeſtion, wh 

ſhould not thoſe parts of the blood which 
20 not out of the veins do the ſame thing 2 
For when we ſay Choler riſeth in Anger, 


' we mean nothing elſe but the moſt ſubrils 


and the hotteſt part of the blood, and nog 


that Choler which is an excrement and 
without the veins , it being crue thar the 
Soul never caulſeth this tro remount when 
ſhe adts freely , and follows her ordinary 
courſe, if it happen that the is preſt and 

con- 
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conſtrained by the violence of a Paſſion, 
or of ſome Aeaſe, it's true then -there 
are no Humors how malignant ſoever they 
be, and in what place ſoever they may 
be, but ſhe can raiſe them up, -and force 
them tore-enter the veins, and the moſt 
conſiderable parts, It's thus that vehement 
Anger is ſometimes followed with the 
Jaundiſe, with an Apoplexy , with Con- 
vulſion fits, trembling ot the Nerves, 
and other ſuch like Diſeaſes, which are 
cauſed by that violent tranſport of Hu- 
mors we have ſpoken of, 

It's thus that in —_—_ Feavers we 
ſee ſo- many ſad and unlook'd for acci- 
dents happen, which aſtoniſh the Phyſi- 
tian, ns | overthrow the Patient : But this 
Diſcourſe concerns Phyſick ; let us pur- 
ſue our deſign, and ſeek the cauſes of thoſe 
- ——— which are proper to this Paſ- 
10N, . 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, Iy. 


The Canjſes of the Charatters of Aj 
ger, 


ACT Anger be compoſed of 


Griet and Boldneſs, and for the ſame 
cauſe its probable ir ſhould have no other 
Characters, but thoſe which thoſe two 
Paſſions ſeparately produce, yet as in all 
other things mixture affords new vertues, 
or ſo confounds thoſe which are princi- 
pal, that it makes them appear altoge- 


ther different from what they were it 
ſo happens that Anger beſides thoſe Cha- 
raters which are common to her with 
Boldneſs and Grief, it hath others parri- 
alars added unto it, which are not. at all 
[to be found in the other, it at leaſt they 
{encounter it is with very great differ- 
ence, | 

Indeed if we do but contider theſe which 
t forms in the Soul, it hath even as Bold- 
neſs, Hope, Conidence and Freenels, it 
bath juſt as Grie!, Peeviſhne(s, Impatience 
and Heavine(s : But Pride, Fury and De- 
pair are far different herein from thoſe 
which accompany thole two Paſſons , for 
if Boldneſs is proud, it hath ſtrength to 
| X 2 main- 
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maintain its Pride, if it be carried away 
with Fury, it's after _ ſtrivings, and 
it never happens at its beginning : If final- 
ly Griet eaſily fall into Deſpair, it's a timo- 
rous, baſe, heedleſs deſpair , but Anger 
hath a Boldneſs which is commonly vain , 
and without = ground, a precipitate fu- 
ry kindled at the inſtant of its birth ; and 
when it is in deſpair of revenge, it's ate- 
merous, violent and enraged Deſpair ; Be- 
ſides which, it in particular makes great 
threatnings , ſpeaks much , diſcovers -its ſe- 
crets ; it s credulous, impudent and opinionate ; 
it's baſe, cruel, and inſolent : But this di- 
verſity appears alſo in the corporal Cha- 
racters, as we ſhall make it known af- 


ter we have examined the cauſes of | 


thele, 


WhyHope Lets therefore begin with Hope , * 
eth Anger which ever gives a beginning to Anger , 


for it's certain that this Paſhon is never 


kindled in the heart, what injury ſoever a | 


man hath received, or what defire ſoever 
to retort it, but firſt he hopes to have his 


revenge: So that we are ſeldom angry | 


with thoſe that are extreamly above us; 
Demons 'or dead bodies although. they 
may offend us, will never provoke us ; and 


it harh ſeldom been ſeen that a man of a 


toy condition hath been carried away with 
wrath 
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wrath againſt his King or againſt his Lord, 
foraſmuch as ſuch perſons are ſo high thar 
' they ſeem to be out of reach, and that ir 
is, as it were, impoſſible ro do them any 
harm, and that ſo having no hope of be- 
ing revenged, they find it's ro noend to 
beangry with them, 


But fince this Hope cannot be founded #ww 
bat on thoſe forces which we believe we j.,(o1; 


weak, ſuchas are Women, and Children, ** 
and fick perſons , are extreamly ſu{ceptible 
[of Anger; how is it poſhble they ſhould 
_ to be revenged, having not the power, 
and carrying always about thein a ſecrer 
ſence of their own weaknels, as hereafter 
we ſhall make it appear ? 

Certainly it's eafte to judge by thoſe 
rain endeavors which they make 1n theſe 
| encounters, that it's from the error of their 


3 | thoughts, and that the Soul ſuffers it ſelt 


often to be deceived in the Judgment 
' ſhe makes of her forces, Now this error 
commonly proceeds from the motion of 
' heat which awakens and augments it felt 
' in this Paſſion ,, for as we have ſaid in the 
Diſcourſe of Boldnels, this quality taking 
part with the corporal torces, being ſeated 
in the Heart, and being, if we may fo 
' ſpeak, neareſt the Iraſcible Appetite, it 
SY cannot 


have, and that Natures which are moſt hope tr» 


rYeVen- 


d. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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cannot be irritated nor increaſed without 
the Souls kcing abuſed with a vain opinion 
whichit periwades that ſhe is ſtrong enough 
to undertake great matters, 

It's as with a Prince who hearkens 
onely to generous counſels, to whom 
his power and greatnels are onely re- 
preſented, and who ſees no man that oy 
vokes him not to take up arms, For how 
weak {ocver he is, inceſſantly finding 
himſclf ſollicited by thole violent Mini- 
ſters, having his ears always filled with 
their flatteries, he ar laſt ſuffers himſelf to 
be per{waded, and without conſidering his 
impotency engageth himſelf in temerous 


' undertakings; the Soul often doth the like 


in the weakeſt bodies, when natural heat 


| kindles ir ſelf it the Heart, ſeeing nothing 


abut it, if we may ſo ſpeak, but this float- 
ing and unquiet-quality, being every mo- 
ment provoked by its ardor and by its vi. 
wvacity, and (uftering it ſelf to be ſurpriſed 
by the oſtentation the makes of her power 
and vertue, ſheat laſt imagines-her forces 
are greater then indeed they.are, and with-' 
out remembring her weakneſs ſhe reſolves 
to combate the ill, and Alatters herſelf 
with the hope of obtaining the Victo- 

IY, 
Eut it may be enquired, what it is _ 
then 


IS 
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then thus irritates and augments this heat, Whar ir 
foraſmuch as if it be the Soul, as we have!"4#” 
ſaid, which employs it to deſtroy the ill, bear in 
ſhe muſt needs hope to over come it, before ®*«&rer- 
 ſhewill offer to make uſe of it, ſince the de-*""" 
ſign always goes before thoſe means which 
are proper to execute it, and that in effe&t 
the Paſſhons are immanent actions, which 
; form chemſelves in the Soul before the Bo- 
dy reſents them ; for there is no queſtion 
bur Hope accompanies ſtrong and robu- 
| ſtious conſtitutions ; where it is not ne- 
ceſlary that heat ſhould be irritated to raiſe 
up this Paſſion, it's enough tor them that 
e&y know their forces, and are aſſured of 
them ; but here where weakneſs is whereof 
the Soul hath the knowledge, and which 
conſequently:ought to make her miſtruſt 
 herſelt, there muſt needs be'ſomething to 
animate her courage, In a word, it's ne- 
ceſſary Heat ſhould be augmented betore 
| Hope can be therein formed : And yet we 
ſee nothing which can raiſe it, ſince we ſup- 
poſe thar there is nothing ih the Soul bur 
Grief which proceeds from the injury re- 
ceived, and- that this Paſſion far from en- 
creaſing/heat, is thac which diminiſheth and 
atlaſt exringuiſheth it, 
To reſolve this difficulty, we muſt diſ- 
| Cover a ſecret which hath not hitherto been 
X 4 diſco- 
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Tia: diſcovered in the Paſſions, and (ay, that in 

Pafions all Animals there are two Appetites, the 

in the one which is ſenſitive, and the other which 

_— is natural ; that both purſue what is pro- 

the Siul. firable, and flie what is ill ; And that both 
of them again raiſe themſelves up againſt 
what is contrary unto them to overcome 
It, 

For it's certain that in ſickneſs Nature 
Hrritates herſelf againſt ill, and ſtirs up her 
forces to drive it away, and that this moti- 
on is anſwerable to Anger and to Boldneſs, 
which form themſelves in the ſenſitive 
Soul, 

So that all motion of the Appetite 
making a Paſſion, this natural Appetite 
which hath its particular motions, muſt al- 
ſo have its particular Paſhons, It's true, 
they are not ſo perfect, nor in ſo great a 
number as the others, being led by a know- 
ledge leſs exa&t, and which diſcerns not 
the objects (0 well as the imagination, for 
which cauſe there are few, unleſs it be Plea- 
ſure, Griet, Boldneſs and Fear, which are 
obſerved to be in this lower part of the 
Soul; they are likewiſe fo imperfect that 
we may fee they are but groſs unfiniſhed 
images , or the roughcaſts of the reſt ; for 
the pain which Nature ſuffers, and I know 
not what kind of peeviſhneſs which follows 

| | the 
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the indiſpoſitions of the Body, areto ſpeak 
truly, but feeble beginnings of true Grief, 
like as thoſe ſecret glimmerings, and thoſe 
pleaſant reſentments which accompany na- 
tural ations, are but the ſhadows of Joy 
and of Plealure; And although Nature 
provokes and infenſibly raiſerh herſelf up 
againſt ill , and that wealſo often ſee thar 
ſhe is aſtoniſhed and loſech Courage inthe 
conflict, they are motions which indeed 
have relation to the Boldneſs and fear of 
this ſenſitive part, but are very far from 
their perfection, as it is very ealie ro 
judge, 

All what can be ſaid hereupon is, that 


| theſe motions deſerve not the name of Pa(- 


ſions, being not conducted by any know- 
ledge which is abſolutely neceſſary to form 


- the Paſſions; but beſides that there is a 


hidden knowledgein all the things of Na- * 
ture, it's moſt certain that it's more di- 


' ſtink and more apparent in ſome then in 


others; and that this natural Appetite is 
more enlightned in Animals then in Plants; 
for beſides this obſcure and ſecret know- 
ledge, which it hath for vegetative a&ti- 
ons; it's allo condudted by the vital fa- 
culty which acts with ſo _ light and dif- 
cerning , that divers did believe it was the 
ſpringe ot the ſenſitive Soul ; Now al- 

chough 
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mme of Paſſions to ſuch motions as are 
made by the direction of ſettce, yet we may 
perceive that irs afar fetched circumſtance 
which comes not near the eſſence of the 
thing, and that the motion of the Soul for- 
bears not to bea true motion, although it 
follows not the orders of the ſenſitive Soul, 
ſo that if it hath not all the conditions of 
Paſſion exa&tly ſo taken, yet at leaſt it 
hath, if we may ſo ſpeak, the body and 
ſubſtance thereof: In a word, it's ſo like ir 
thac as the name of Paſſions hath been 
Slyen to the eſmotions of the Will by 
reaſon of the reſemblance which they nave 
with thoſe of the ſenſitive Appetite, for 
want of-terms more fit , we may call the 
morions of the natural Appetite Paſſions, 
alchough they are nor ſo perfe, and thar 
even —_ they are of another order , 
and of another gender, 

However it be theſe two Appetites 
which may ſometimes, move ſeparately, as 
we may experiment it in our ſelves, when 
Nature combares fickneſs, and we are 
nothing ſenfible of any of the ſenfitive 
Paſſions, they commonly relieve one” rhe 
other, and communicate their motions 
when they are powerfully —_— whence 
it happens that violent Paſſions caufe ſuch 

great 
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great diſorders in the body, that the pee- 
viſhneſs and ſecrer contenament which we 
have now ſpoken of endsat laſt in ſadneſs 
or in real joyes; and that Grief cannor 
be very ſtrong in the ſenſitive part, bur 
that it muſt be ſenfible to the natural 
_ , and particularly to the vi- 
tal, 

Now Nature hath this pro , when 
the ill is come to her knowledge, to raiſe 
up herſelf againſt ic, and endeavor to 0- 
vercome it, ſtiring up the natural heat , and 
with the ſpirits conveighing it into thoſe 
parts where ſhe thinks it is, Thus inflam- 
mations happen'to wounds z thus pain en- 
creaſeth when the impoſtumes ripen, and 
that a Feavor breeds in a corrupt body ; for 
all theſe accidents are effects of this Heat 
which Nature ſtirs up, and renders ſtrong+ 
er to combate the ills ſhe reſents, 

This being true, we need not doubt that 
' when weak and timorous perſons ſuffer a 
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« very ſenſible injury', the grief it cauſerh 
z In the ſenſitive Appetite can never de- 
 \cendto thenatnral Appetite: And then 
e this power following its inclination 
6 muſt needs riſe up againſt the ill, and 
s according to its cuſtom ſtir up natural 
£ heat to overcome it; for its undoubted- 
h |y from thence the redneſs proceeds which 
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appears in the countenance upon the ar- 
rival of a great grief, and which com- 
monly accompanies thoſe firſt tears which 
grief makes us ſhed, as in its place ſhall be 
more fitly expreſt, 

If it be therefore true, that Heat a- 
wakens.and augments it ſelf in Grief , 
ſhe may form Hope for the Reaſons al- 
ready related ; ſo that we can no ways 
doubt but that Anger is ever devanced by 
this Paſſion, even in the weakeſt and moſt 
timorous Natures, 

Yet we . muſt here remember what 
we ſaid before; That that diſpoſition 
which was neceſſary to produce this ef- 
fe, is, that we are very ſenſible of in- 
juries, and that heat is very agile, as 
without doubt it is in the Temperature of 
Women and Children who are compoſed 
of an agileand ſubtile hamidity, wherein 
heat and rhe ſpirits are eaſily agitated 
without encountring any obſtacle ; Be- 
cauſe that in that weakneſs wherein -the 
Soul perceives her (elf, * ſhe hath no time 
to conſider it, ſo that ſhe muſt needs be 
ſurpriſed , andasit were drawn away by 
the precipitate motion of heat z She 
would otherwiſe never engage herſelf in 
hght, nor ever believe ſhe could over- 
come her Enemy, 
| Thence 
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Thence it is that Natures in whom Mes 
lancholy and Phlegm are thick and groſs, 
are hardly made angry what ill ſoever 
you do them , becauſe the Spirits ,move 
themſelves with pain under the weight 
of ſuch heavy Humors, and that the 
Soul hath time enough to conſider its 
weakneſs before they can make their way 
or free themſelves : So that what en- 
deavor ſoever the Natural Appetite can 
make afterwards, it is not capable to 
make her change the reſolution which 
ſhe had taken to ſuffer the 1l], -and with- 
out being touched with the leaſt hope 
of being abie to ſurmount it, reſolving 
herſelf ro Patience, or abandoning her- 
ſelf to Grief, and to thoſe Paſhons which 
follow it, Butit's to _ too long on thoſe 
Subjects which muſt be handled again in 0- 
ther places, 

Let us onely clear two Doubts which 
may ariſe from the precedent propoſition ; 
for it we often grow angry without Hope 
of ever getting ſatisfaction for the inju- 
ry received ; And if even then when 
we are agitated with this Paſhon, we 
grow furious when we deſpair oft our 
revenge , it muſt neceſſarily follow 
That Hope ought not alwayes to go 

before 
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wh or accompany Anger, as we have 
ſaid, 
Every TO anſwerto the firſt of theſe Reaſons, 
"ork wy we muſt remember that in the order of Na- 
hopes r# ture, Vengeance is a chaſtiſement whereb 
himſelf, We would take awav from him who hath 
| done us an injury the means to continue 
it, Now as no body makes himſelf an- 
gry , but he believes he hath that power 
ſo neither is there any man but hopes to 
be revenged, And truly , all thoſe ations 
which proceed from this Paſſion, how 
ſlight ſoever they be, are puniſhments b 
ich we pretend to chaſtiſe him who hat 
offended us, ſince there is not any but at- 
fords him Grief or Fear, for a bold and 
braſen-faced mind, an aRion full of diſ- 
dain, and deſpight, and injurious words are 
able to diſpleaſe perſons even that are of 
the higheſt condition, and threats are for 
no other purpoſe but to fright thoſe againſt 
whom we make them, 

Now if Grief and Fear areills, and con- 
ſequently puniſhments with which the Soul 
intends to chaſtiſe him who hath commit- 
red an.injury, that he may do ſo no more, 
believing that they are able to change his 
mind, and that it's ſufficient to witneſs 
our Courage and reſentment, to make him 
even loſe the defire of continuing his il] 

deſign, 
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fign,andthat he wy that their lictle 
eſſays are but ,the beginnings of a greater 
vengeance : It's thus that the wilde Beaſts 
commonly bound their anger witha flight 
ſnap, or a weak blow, and that they often 
content themſelves by aftronting thoſe who 
purſue them, looking through them, ſhew- 
ng their teeth onely, and putting them- 
ſelves in poſture of aſſaulting them : And 
although the weakneſs the Soul! is in 
checks her often from undertaking more, 
' ſhe had rather a thus weakly then to take 
fight, which would be far more difadvan- 
tagious ; and by theſe motions which ſeem 
bold and generous, ſhe would hide her im» 
potency and her detects, as in other occa- 
fions the uſeth ro do, How ever it be, ſhe 
never makes herſelf angry but ſhe hopes to. 
de revenged, and to make him who hath 
offended her ſuffer ſome kinde of ill, Bux 
it follows not that ſhe ought always to 
|hope for full fatisfation of the 1njury 
which ſhe thinks ſhe hath received', be- 
auſe it commonly depends on the opini- 
0n of men, and not in the intention of Na- 
ure; in effect, the means and the degrees | 
of revenge are commonly different accord- 
ing to the humor and the. condition of the 
perſons, and according to the cuſtoms. of 
the Country, A Prince or a Gentleman re- 
vengeth 
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vengeth himſelf after another manner then 
doth a Clown , a cruel and bloody minded 
Man is not fo eaſily ſatisfied as another ; 
and there are places where we believe with- 
out a ſingle Duel no farisfaction can be had 
for an offence; and others where poiſon 
and aſſaſſination are commonly imployed, 
Now as it olten happens that a man fac 
not the power to ule thoſe means nor to 
purſue his vengeance to that height ; it's 
moſt certain that then we deſpair to re- 
venge it after that manner,but nct abſolute- 
ly ro be unrevenged for the reaſons afore- 
ſaid; andit's therefore true, that the hope 
of revenge always precedes Anger, 

As for Deſpair , which ſometimes hap- 
pens and renders it more violent, neither 


it s haz-1$ that an abſolute lofs of hope, nor doth 


pens in 
Anger. 


conclude againſt rhe Doctrine already pro- 
poſed, For we hall ſhew in the Diſcourſe 


deſtined for that Paſſion, what the word {/ 


Deſpair ſignifies in our Language as well 
as in the Greek and Latine, wwo Paſhons 
alrogether different, to wit, the common 
deſpair wherein we loſe all hope, and 
wherein the Soul gives back and lofeth 
courage, perceiving that (he cannot obtain 
that good which the expeRed ; and that 
deſpair, or deſperateneſs which is particu- 
larto Anger and Boldneſs, which inſtead 
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of mollifying or abating the courage, ſtif- 
fens it againſt all difticulties with a greater 
impetuoſity and tranſport then it had be- 
fore, For it's certain, that in this the Soul 
which findes obſtacles which ſhe never 
foreſaw, loſeth the hope of efteing what 
ſhe propoſed ; but at the ſame time the 
conceiyes another, and forms new deſigns 
which engage her in thoſe tranſports and 
fougadoes , which are commonly called 
actions of deſpair , as ſhall more tully ap- 
pear when we throughly diſcourſe on that 
| ſubje&R, 
| Ler'snowtakea view of the other Cha- 
| racters of this Paſhon, and without ſtop- 
| ing at Confidence and at Preſumption, which 
have been examined in the Diſcourſe of 
' Boldneſs, and depend on the ſame cauſes 
\ Which produce Hope, let's enquire the 

nature and ſource of Fury, which ſo often 
; mixeth it ſelf with Anger , tor alchough 
they are often confounded together and 
that we commonly give the latter the name 
| of Fury ;- yet they are two very different 
| things, ſince there are Angers which are 
nothing furious , and that Fury is to be 
found 1n other Paſhons and in other afi- 
ons wherein there is no ſuſpition of An- 
Sl. __ 
There are indeed divers forts of Furie, #%! fi 
Y {ome ' 
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ſome have been called Divine, others Bru- 
tal, and others have been placed in the 
rank of Diſeaſes, But all havethis in com- 
mon, that they put the Soul out of its na- 
tural Place, and tranſport it as it yere out 
of it ſelf, {ome making it perform actions 
beyond the ordinary "ſtrength of men, 
2nd which for the ſame cauſe ſeem to have 
ſomething that's divine; the other cauſing 
him to loſe his Reaſon; and embaſing him 
co the nature of the wildeſt beaſts, It's nor 
a place here to examine by retail all theſe 
differences ; it ſhall be ſufficient to ſay , 
that this violent tranſport wherein the ef 
ſence of this Fury in general conſiſts, ma 
proceed either from the Soul which raiſer 
up and animates herſelf, or from that hear 
which pricks her up, and irritates her ; the 
tury of Love, and the Poetick Fury, are a- 
moneſt choſe which are divine, thoſe which 
commonly acknowledge no other cauſe but 
the Soul alone, which of herſelf raiſeth 
herſclf up , and makes thoſe miraculous 
fallies which are as Enthuſtaſms and di- 
vinc inſpirations; for having the power to 
move hertelf, ſhe in thoſe encounters 
darts her(elt torth with ſo much ardor that 
the carries herſelt away ; and as he which 
runs with roo much impetuoſiry cannot 
ſtop himſelf, and often goes turther then 
he 
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{ he willingly would , the abandons herſelf 
to the loole which the giveth herlelt, and 
ſo paſſeth beyond her ordinary limits : Bur 
itsnot ſo in Martial andBacchick Furies,nor 
in thoſe others which tollow Anger or cor- 
poral ſickneſſes, For it is not the Soul 

; which begins this motion, wherewith ſhe 

 isin theſe encounters carried away z it's the 
heat which the Wine, Boldneſs, or the di- 
ſemper of the body imprints in the ſpi- 
its, which being agitated by this turbu- 

| lent quality,at every moment ſtrikes againſt 

{the ſear of the Animal Faculties, which 

{drives them forth , and caſts them into 

| theſe mY motions, This there- 

'fore is the general reaſon whereby Anger 

jpaſſeth into Fury; for a man need not 
doubt but that this Paſhon kindles a grear 
ire in the bowels, but that it violently a- 
vitates in the ſpirits, and that the quiet 
which thoſe noble operations of the Soul 
require, muſt needs be trouled by that tema- 

peſt which ſhe raifeth in their principal or. 
ans ; ſo that the Faculties which conduct 

[he Animal, a& no longer contormably to 
the Laws of Nature or of Reaſon, and 
having no longer a bridle to reſtrain 
them, are hurried away with the rapidity 
of the ſpirits and the Paſſion which drives 
them ; and fo perform all their actions 

| TV 1 with 
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with diſorder and temerity, But what 
contributes much to this precipitation, it 

is Grief which is the firſt cauſe of Anger, 
and _— which commonly accom- 
panies it; for both of them are natural- 
ly imparicn 66d conſtrained, and eagerly 
ſollicite the Soul to provide tor her (e- 
curity ; that by reaſon that the ill is pre- 

ſent; this becauſe it wants forces to reſiſt 
it, and that there isno time to be loſt in 
{o dangerous and urgent an occaſion 
and from thence jt comes, that Anger is 
moſt impetuous in the weakeſt Natures ; 
and that Fury kindles not it felt fo ſud- 
denly inall the reſt of the Paſhons as in 
this, for that they are commonly exempt 
from Grict and weak nels, and that con- 
ſequently there can be no caule for the 
Soul to _ :aſtenits endeavors for her defence; 
its true, that although robuſt Natures are 
not ſo ſoon tranſported as thereſt, as well 
tor the reaſons already alleacged, as for 
that they are of a ſtronger and more ſo- 
Iid complexion, wherein heat is nor ſo ea- 
fily catching : yet when once Fury hath 
{c1zed on them, beſides that it 1 15 MOre Ve- 
hement and more dangerous, it's alſo of a 
longer continuance, becauie rhe heat is 
ſtronger, aud 1s longer preicrved in grols 
and maſſive ſubjetts , then in ſuch as are 
lubtile 
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ſubtile and moveable, ſuch as are women 
and Children, aud all thoſe who are of ſuch 
likea temperature, 


Pride is ſo proper to Anger that there is Anger i 
no Paſſion it more often accompanies, nor 7% 


with which it's ſo familiar z and certainly 
it's a ſtrange thing, that as ſoon as it's con- 
ceived in the weakeſt and vileſt Mind that 
may be, ir takes away from it the know- 
ledge of its baſeneſs and impotency , 
making it loſe all-the relpect it oughr to 
others, and perſwading it neither to yield 
nor ſubmit to whatſoever it be, We need 
not go far for an example, lince at every 
moment we may ſee that trom 1ts coun- 
ſels Servants dare contront their Maſters , 
Children their Parents , Subjetts their 
Lords, and what js moſt trio\ittul , ſuch 
vile creatures as men are, (pare not the moſt 
holy things, but often wrack it on God 
himſelf; and although this diſcord appear 
not ſo great in perſons of a high condirt- 
on, when they grow angry with their in- 
feriors, yet they cannot torbear being guil- 
ty of a very and unjuſt anc odious Pride, 
when they will hear neither Reaton nor de- 
fences, when ſilence or excules provoke 
them the more, and when a diſcovered in- 
nocency is to them but as a new injury 3 


| for all this proceeds from the haughty 
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and proud Nature of this Paſhon which 
will always be in the right, and have rea- 
ſon on its fide, which will never yield to 
any body, and will never acknowledge 
him for innocent, from whom 1t believes 
it hath received an offence, without ever 
accuſing it ſelf of impudence or 1nju- 
{tice, 

2ut whence may this Pride come, which 
is often ſo ill grounded, and 1s commonly 
upheld neither by ſtrength nor reaſon * 
Certainly,we muſt not ſeek the ſource el{e- 
where then in the motion of heat, which 
troubles the judgment, and drives the Soul 
out of her ordinary limits, as is betore ſaid, 
For Pride being nothing but a ſwelling, 
and as1t were an. 1immoderate extention of 
the Soul, whereby the raiſeth herſelt up 
more then ſhe oughtto do, and in purſuit 
eſteems her (elf grearer then indeed ſheis, 
it 1s impoſſible that heat ſhould be pro- 
voked without giving her a very great 
confidence, without tranſporting her out 
of herſelf, and conſequently without cau- 
ſing this exceſſive elevation wherein 
Pride Conſfiſts, 

Moreover , the ſecret ſence which e- 
very man hath of the excellency of his be- 
ing,which awakens him by the deſpight he 
believes he ſuffers by having been offend- 
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ed, for to repair this .wrong which he 
thinks he hath received by being deſpiſed , 
he would lift himſelf up above him who 
abaſed him , and filling himſelf with a 
great opinion of himſelf, finds himſelt 
thus putt up with Arrogance and Vani- 
ly, 
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becauſe the Fancy which is heated by the 
ardor ſhe kindles in the fpirits, and which 
is full of ſuch thoughts as Pride and Ven- 
geance inſpire, is torced to caſt them out 
on the Tongue, and in its words; and 
truly we may ſay, that it 1s in ſome man- 
ner like liquor which the heat of che hire 


; Cauſeth to riſe up in great boilings , for 


the fuller the veſlel is of it, themore ea- 
ſily it riſeth above the brims, and o the 
more , and the more abundantly they 
iſſue out and ſhed themſelves, It's true, 
that Grief which is alwavs to be tound 
with this Paſſion, very much helps this et- 


| fect by that precipitation, ani by that im- 


patience which it gives the Soul , tor which 
cauſe Boldnels alone loves not to talk to 
much as Anger, and we may fee the fame 
perſon who boldly without ſpeaking one 
word will go to fight, who having been 
offended cannot ftorbear to cry out and 
threaten, becauſe Griet at that time mix- 
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eth it ſelf with Boldneſs, which is as a 
ſpur unto it which ſtimulates it, and af- 
fords it a uſeleſs Fury: But if Weakneſs 
joyns alſo with them, Anger becomes ſo 
bighly brawling, and riſeth to ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of words and threats, that we may 
ſay that its at that time a torrent,which it's 
impoſſible to ſtop, as is to be obſerved in 
that of Women, of Children, and the 
like, Now this happens from that the 
Soul which knows its defeRt, hath a deſign 
to hide it by ſuch aRtions as ſeem conra- 
gions, and whereby ſhe thinks the ought 
to fright her enemy; or from that Grief 
and weakneſs which are as we have ſaid, 
naturally unquiet and urgent, - not giving 
her time to tempt more poiverful means to 
revenge herſelf, cauſe her to have re- 
courſe to theſe firſt arms of Nature , and 
cauſe her to diſſipate her courage in theſe 
vain aſſaults, And without doubt, he that 
will but conſider that Beaſts which are 
couragious, and Men who are bold and 
generous, uſe not to brawle or to talk mich 
when they have been offended by any 


man , and that they ſeek their revenge, 


may well judge that cryings ont, reaſons 
and threatnings are the natural defences of 
provoked weakneſs, and that thoſe who 
employ them, miſtruſt their own forces , 

and 
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and reſemble thoſe thaunders, which onely 
make a noiſe and are heard a long time 
after their lightnings vaniſh, for when a 
Bolt falls, the fire , thenoiſe and the blow 
are reſented at once > and ſuch is that Anger 
which' is kindled in great Courages andin 
| trong and robuſtious Conſtitutions,as hath 
; been ſaid in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, 
From the ſame ſource whence the abun- 
dance of words comes,this tndifcreet Frank- 41407 # 


| a iſe 
neſs proceeds, which renders it fo facile ro _ 
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diſcover its moſt {ectet thoughts; tor there 
isno Paſſion which is ſo ill a Guardian of 
a ſecret as Anger, and although Love 
and Joy alſo are alike anfaicthfal as thar 
15, yet they commit not the ſame vio- 
lence on the Heart ; they rather open it 
then caſt it forth, and if they ſhed it -a- 


broad, it's rather becauſe they fill ir, then 


that they empty it ; but Anger ſuffers no- 


thing there which ſhe drives notout with 
force , it exhauſts it, by breaking it, and as 
a fire kindled ina Mine, it tears up and dif- 
covers all what js hid therein, In'effe&, it's 
impoſſible to conceive the impetuoſity with 
which heat and the fpirits iſſue out of the 


' heart, and the violence with which the Soul 


l 


| 


throws herſelf totth for her revenge: but we 
muſt alſo fancy we ſee an! effuſion and ſcat- 
tering abroad of all her thoughes, and ” all 
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gers are 
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her deſigns; and chiefly of thoſe which 
have conformity or alliance with Anger, 
as conſpiracies made with or againſt an E- 
nemy , thoſe ſecret good offices which 
have been done, and the like; which to 
ſatisfie its revenge, this Paſhon diſcovers, 
For when a man 1n anger reveals a conſpi- 
racy, in which his enemy was one of the 
complices, it's to bring him in danger ; 
when he .publiſheth an enterpriſe which he 
had formed againſt him, it's a threat z and 
when he reproacheth him, it's to convince 


him of wrong , and render him odious : 


They alſoare commonly the weakeſt which 
fall in this default, whether it be becauſe 
they ſpeak more, and that it's hard bur 
that in many words niuch folly muſt needs 
be, or whether they would hide their weak - 
neſs by the liberty they take to ſpeak all 
they hoon. and all what they have a mind 
to do, 

Yet there are ſome Angers which are 
Dumb, and yet forbear not to be violent, 
although they make no noiſe ; often even 
thoſe which are lowdeſt, ſtop on the ſud- 
den, and fall into a filence wherein Fury 
appears as high as in threatnings, Now 
this ſilence happens either from the confi- 


dence we have in our own ſtrength, which 
ſeeks a more noble and a more ſolid re- 


venge 
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venge then that of words, as we have ſaid 
in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, or from the 
deſpight we have of ſeeing our ſelves of- 
tended by perſons from whom we expected 
not we could have received an injury, or 
from the ſcorn wherewith we pretend to 
chaſtiſe their inſolency 5 or from that 


| ſtrong intention which the Soul gives her- 


ſelf to find out means of revenge to diſ- 
cover the motive of the wrong done her, 
or for ſuch other like deſigns which Paſſion 
caſts into the thoughts, 


33! 


It's impatient and conſtrained, not onely Anger is 
by reaſon of the Grief it reſents,and of the impariene 


defire it hath of Revenge, which are two 
Paſſions naturally very unquiet, but alſo 


| becauſe of the heat and of the agitation 


which it cauſeth in the ſpirits; for it's im- 
poſſible that theſe organs which ſerve the 
motions of the Soul and of the Body, 


' ſhould ſuffer this great ebullition without 


| 


| diſcourie or in the looks, an 


powerfully agitating both of them, and in 
purſuit without cauſing trouble. or prect- 
pitation in the thoughts, ſtrugling in the 
Ta continual 
change of poſture and place which is ob- 
{erved in anger, 
All Paſſions are credulows in thoſe things 
which favor their deſign, and opinionated 


in thoſe which reſiſt them , becauſe it's 
| eaſe 


ger 
0pintona- 


ted. 
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eafte to drive the Soul whether ſhe would 


go, and dfficult to make her takea new | 


courſe : Burt as there is none ſo impetuous 
nor ſo rapid 'as Anger, there is none alſo 
in which per{waſtons are more eaſily re- 
ceived to haſten its courſe, or wherein 
fach as would oppoſe it are more ſtrong- 
ly reputed, Indeed we &an propoſe no- 
thing to a managitated with this Paſhon 
which may render the injury which he hath 
received greater or more {enſible , which 
may adyance or encreaſe his revenge, and 
which flatters his defign and proceedings, 
bur he _ receives it, and affords it 


a ready approbation, On the contrary, he |} 


Aiffens himſelf againſt all thoſe reaſons 
which endeavor to ſweeten his reſentment 


and his fury ; and —_ he acknowledg | 


the truth and juſtice of them, yet he is ob- 
ſtinare to combate them, and believes that 
his opinionacy is able to juſtifie his An- 


Yet he that would near-hand bur conſider 
all cheir a&ions , will perceive that Pride 
bears a great part in them, and that befides 


this general cauſe which we have now ob- ' 


ſerved, this alſo particularly contributes 
thereunto : For Pride loves to be flatter- 
ed, will always bein the right, and never 
yields to whomſoever it be, So that " 
nee 


$ 
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| need not wonder if Anger which is natu- 
| rally proud, eafily hearkens to thoſe who 


_—_ and favor its deſigns, if it repulſe 
thoſe who condemn it, and if it continue 


| ſtedfaſt in its reſolutions, when even it ac- 


knowledgeth them unjuſt, 


in cauſe it always to paſs beyond thoſe 
bounds which Nature and Reaſon have aſ- 
ſigned unto Revenge : Or becauſe that 
Pride cauſeth it to abuſe thoſe advantages 
which it hath over an enemy : Or laſt] A 
tor that weakneſs which often accompanies 


| it, gives it ſuch counſel, and perſwades it 
| that to ſecure it ſelfagainſt all thoſe acci- 
| dents which if may fear , it's obliged to 
| uſe the height of the victory, and to car- 
' ry it to extreme violence, as hath been 
| faid in the Dyſcourſe of Boldneſs, For which 


cauſe Women and thoſe who are natu- 
rally weak and timerous, are more infolent 


\ cruel in their Anger then others are z and 
; when thoſe who have offended them fall 


under their power, they ſuffer all the in- 
dignities , all the outrage, and all the 
exceſs which rage and cruelty can in- 

flit, 
Indignation , Diſdain and Deſpight are 
not 


Cowardlineſs, Inſolency and Cruelty (el- ger & 
| dom abandon this Paſſion, whether it be reps 


| that the impetuoſity and blindneſs it js andcrvet. 
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What in. 
dignation 
», 


not properly effets of this Paſſion , they 
are rather kindes and differences of it , 
for they are light Angers which ſeem to 
keep themſelyes almoſt quite ſhut up in the 
Soul, and which never fall into thoſe ex- 
travagancies and violences which are ob- 
ſerveable in the others, All three have 
this in common, That Grief is always 
mixt with them, and that they ſtir up the 
Soul againſt thoſe things which give them 
any diſpleaſure, But there is this differ- 
ence, that Diſdain is never without Scorn, 
although we have a deſpight and an indig- 
nation againſt ſuch things as we eſteem, On 
the other ſide, Indignation never is but 
in Men, although the other two are alſo 
to be found in Beaſts, To,conclude, it's 
certain that there are perſons whom we de- 
ſpiſe without having any diſdain or indig- 
nation againſt them, 

And certainly the. word *1ndignation 
means, that to raiſe this motion in the 
Soul, ſomething muſt happen to a man 
which he deſerves not, and which he is un- 
worthy of ; now as we may grieve for the 
good or ill which fo happens, the difficul- 
ty will be to know whether either of them 
be capable to raiſe it, or whether it be 
good onely, as Ariſtotle believes, For his 
thought is that the Grief we have _ 

1m 
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him who deſerves it not to ſuffer ill, cau- 

| ſech compaſſion ; and that which we have 
| to ſee thoſe proſper which are unworthy of 
it, cauſeth ndignation, But this ſeems 
not to agree with that ſignification which 
all Languages give that word , nor even 
| with the Nature of the thing : Foraſmuch 
88 the Soul may two ways grieve for the 
' jll it ſees thoſe ſuffer who deſerve it nor, 
to wit by compaſſonating onely their ſut- 
ferings , without employing its forces to 
combate the ill; or elſe by raiſing and lift- 
ing it {elf up againſt itto repell it, Now 
t's certain that Compaſſion is altogether 
without this commotion, taking care one- 
ly to flye the ill and being quite plunged 
in Grief and Fear, as we thall ſhew inits 
place; And therefore if the Soul makes 
| any effort when ſhe is angry with the ill 
| which happens to any man undeſervedly, 
| fince this motion -can neither be compaſh- 
' on nor pity , it muſt needs be a kinde of 
| Indignation, Indeed the common manner 
| of (peaking teacheth us that there are per- 
{ons who cannot ſee their enemies without 
indignation, 1 hat their words are full of 

indignation and threatnings ; that God 

 Chaſtiſeth the wicked in the Anger of his 
Indignation. in even that we are ſome- 

times in in. ':: :1100'againſt our ſelves, O- 

i ther 
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ther Languages alſo uſe the word in the 


{ame ſence, for the »eeo; of the Greci- | 


ans which Ariſtotle hath placed for this, 
hath a larger fignification then he hath 
given it, and may be as well applied to 
the ind;gnation which we conceive ſeeing 
a man t00 111 uſed, as for that we may have 
tor him who is uſed but too well, In et- 
te& himſelf conteſſeth that this Paſſ- 
on is attributed to God, who yet ought 
not to be in ind;gnation for the proſperit 

of the wicked , becauſe it's he who dif. 
penſeth jt to them, but juſtly becauſe they 
abuſe ir and uſe it unyyorthily by their 
crimes and by their ingratitude, And truly 
we mult not ſtick at all at what this incom- 


parable Author hath ſaid of the Paſſions | 


in his Rhetorick, in vyhich he hath treat- 
ed of them but ſuperficially and in moſt 
common notions, For its certain, that 
had he throughly examined them, he 
vvould have made tyvo forts of Indiena- 
tion, the one vvhich the good of another 
begets in us, and that vvhich happens from 
the ill vyhich vve ſuffer or ſee others ſut- 
ter; and that the true and onely motive 
vvhich provokes them is Indignity ; tor 
vvithout that therecan be no Indignation ; 
it's Deſpight, it's Envy, or thelike, -So 
vvhen vve are angry at the good vyhich 

moves 
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happens to a man, if vve do not conſider 
himas unvvorthy of it, it's Envy, and al- 
though the ill muſt be alvvays unjuſt vvhiclh 
moves us 0 Anger, it we donot particu- 
larly look on it as an indignity, it may well 
beget Deſpight , or ſucha kind of an An- 
ger, but never Indignation : for which 
cauſe the motion which the Soul ſuffers in 
this encounter, runs not into thoſe violen- 
ces and exceſſes which true Anger is carri- 
edaway withal z becaule the real ill which 
cauſeth Grief conſiſts not in this Indignity, 
but in the Injuſtice which out of that con- 
fideration being a ſtranger unto it aug- 
ments it, So that if the Injury for ex- 
ample-ſake is not great, what jndignity 


| ſoever you may conceive, it obligeth nor 


AC he 


the Soul to make any great endeavors , 
foraſmuch as it is but as a colour which 
ſhe gives herſelf to the body an4 ſub- 
ſtance of the ill, which in ſome manner 
renders it more ſen{tble, though not the 
greater, And it's alſo for this reaſon that 
Beaſts are not ſuſceptible of it, being un- 
able ro make ſuch refle&tions as are necel- 
ſary to know whether one is not worthy 
of a thing; Beſides men are in indigna- 
tion to ſee good or ill happen to thoſe wo 
Ceſerve it not, becauſe .t is a thing which 
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ſeems unjuſt, and that naturally we have 
an averſion againſt what is oppoſite to 
Reaſon and Juſtice; but how ever we 
intereſs our ſelves ſo much for them, we 
often abandon them in the Judgement 
which we make of the merit of perſons, 
whom we often eſteem worthy or unwor- 
thy of things according as Pride, Love, 
or Hatred counſel it, 

For which reaſon Ambitious perſons 
and Lovers are extreamly ſubject ro this 
Paſhon, for as much as Vanity eafily per- 
ſivades thoſe that all other men are un- 
worthy of thoſe Honors which they aſ- 
pire unto; and that Love gives a high 
eſteem to thoſe of the perſon beloved , 
and a great opinion of cher ſervice, for 
in that, though at every moment they 
tind cauſe of offence , or are not ſuffict- 
ently eſteemed, or elſe from that they 
are not well uſed, or that others are ber- 
ter uſed, who as they think deſerve it not 
{0 well: On the contrary, thoſe who are 
of a {ervile mind, or bale ſpirit, and are nor 
capable of any noble defire, they do al- 
moſt never reſent the motions of Indig- 
nation, 

Diſaain is alſo a kind of Anger, ſee- 
ing that to provoke it there muſt be fome- 

ching 
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> | thing which diſpleaſeth, and muſt cauſe 
| the Soul to riſe up againſt ir, But what 
| renders it different from the reſt is, that 
| Scorn which ever accompanies it z for we 

never diſdain any man but we ſcorn him, 
3 . although we ſcorn many things which we 
- | do not diſdain, So that we may ſay DiC- 
» | dainiis a ſcorntul Anger ; and thence it is 
that it never isviolent or impetuous; becauſe 
S | choſe things which we fcorn deſerve not 
$ {that we ſhould trouble our ſelves for them : 
- {Notthat what wediſdain is always ſcorn- 
- {ful, or elſe the Soul would never cate to 
- {riſe up againftit, fince Scorn is nothirig 
1 \butthe opinion which we haye that a thing 
» {is unworthy of our eſteem and of our 
r care, not judging it capable to do good 
y or hurt, as is before ſaid, And therefore 
- it muſt needs be, that what we oughe to 
y difdain may do ſcme ill, but that its power 
- not ſo great, or at leaſt "that we teign 
t we feat it not : For it often happens in 
e theſe Paſſions, that the Sonl which knows 
© \its weakneſs endeavours to hide it by 
- 'ftions, which ſeem outragious, as hath 
- een ſaid; 

As for Deſpieht , it hath nothing par- whaps- 

- ticular which diſtinguiſheth ic from An- /p14ht # 
'- fer; as the former have; for it's but a 
g T 2 weak 
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weak Anger, and asit were a ſlight throw 
which the Soul to oppoſe ill gives it ſelf, 
whether it be becauſe it's of ſmall concern. | 
ment, or becauſe ſhe dares not or will not 
ſtrongly aſſault it : For weakneſs common- | 
ly reſtrains it and hinders it from driving the 
Paſſion whether it ought to go, And Rea- | 
ſon which is not Miſtris of the firſt motions 
of the Appetite ſaffers Deſpight well e- 
nough as the beginnings of Anger,but per- 
mits it not to go any further, for which 
cauſe timerous perſons, and thoſe who are 
moderate deſpiſe thoſe things which in 0- 
thers would kindle Anger it (elf, 

The Charafers which Anger imprints 
on the body , mark out alſo the ſame mjx- 
cure of thole two Paſſions of which we have 
ſhewn they were compoſed : For we can» 
not doubt but a fad and crabbed mind 
which it ſheds over the face , ſighs and 
crys which at eve moment it caſts forth, 
and thoſe tears. which it (o. often vents, 
proceed from. Grietz, and that the ar- 
dor which appears in the Eyes, in the 
voice, and 1n allits motions, proceeds 
from Boldneſs, it's true, that this com- 
monly produceth thoſe which axe moſt ſen- 
{ible and more in number then the other, 
becauſe it cauſeth the Soul to ifſue out, and 

to 
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to diſcover it ſelf; inſtead whereof Grief 


| making her retire within herſelf, cauſeth al- 


——— 


ſo the greater parts of its effets to re- 


| main hid, and not to appear as the 0- 
thers do, And certainly, in that number 


of corporal Characters which are obſer- 


' ved in Anger , there are but three or 


four which depend on Grief, all the reſt 
comming from Boldneſs and from Fu- 


But from what ſource ſoever they de- 
duce their origine, we muſt not forget that 
ſome are mage by the order and command 
of the Soul, and that the reſt happen 
our of a meer neceffity, ſhe having no 
deſign nor intention to produce them, as 
is the paleneſs and redneſs of the Face, the 
wrinckles of the Forehead , the ſwelling 
of the parts, ſtammering, &c, For they 
ſerve for no other purpole in the deſign of 


| Anger, and they are onely formed in pur- 


ſuit of the motion of the ſpirits, and of the 
reſt of the parts, 

Now as there being many of both of 
theſe which have been examined in the 
foregoing Diſcourſes, which we intend nor 
to touch any more ; It ſhall ſuffice to ler 
the Reader know that in the Chapter of 


Boldne(ſs he may finde the cauſes of that 
L 3 through 
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through-look, the motion of the Lids , 
Brows and Forehead, the widening of the 
Noſtrils, the ſtanding of the Hair, and 


that paleneſs which ſometimes happens in 
the bepaaling of Anger ; That in the 


Chapter of Love, he may ſee whence 
ſighs ſpring, and why the ruddineſs which 


that Paſſion raiſeth begins at the Eyes; | 


He ſhall in that of Conſtancy know 
hence the firmneſs of the parts proceeds, 
As for Tears, and other eftefts of Grief, 
we ſhall ſpeak of them in the Diſ- 
courſe which we have deſtined for that 


Paſſion, 
' Beſides the Through-look there are 


two others which are tamiliar to Anger, . 


to wit, a Fierce Look, and a Furious 
Look, Both of which have that in com- 
mon , that they are made with force and 
vivacity. | But the Fierce one hath ſome- 
what that is ſad and ſevere, which js not 
always to be encountred jn the Furious, ad- 
ding alſo that it is not ſo ardent and wan- 
dering as is this, | 

To render the Look Fierce, the Brows 


the ferce muſt lowre, and gather themſelves toge- 


ther, the Eye muſt bequick and piercing, 
and the Sight firm and aſſured , Such is 
that of Lions, of Leopards, and of Ma- 


ſiffs, 
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ids, | ſtiffs, for they naturally have their Eye- 
the brows caſt down and reſtrained, which 
and makes as it were a great cloud in the 
Sin | Forehead, and their Eyes have a certain 
the | ardor which ſeem to breath forth blood 
nce | and ſlaughter, And certainly there needs 
ich | no leſs then theſe three conditions to 
es; , compoſe ſuch a kinde of Look : fora(- 
OW | much as an Impudent man may well have 
ds. | firmneſs and vivacity in his looks ; bur 
becauſe he archeth up his Brows, and that 
Iiſ- | rude and ſevere air which proceeds from 
hat | che contraction of the Brows and Fore- 
head is wanting to him, he therefore can- 
| not have a fierce'look, On the other ſide, 
er, , Frowardneſs anda ſtrong attention of mind 
us | may cauſe this ſeverity to appear in the 
m- ' Face; but becauſe they take away vivacic 
nd from the Eyes, they never render the Loot. 
le- fierce, That piercing ſplendor indeed which 
ot appears in the Eyes, and chiefly in thoſe 
d- whichare blew, which the Lartins call Ce- 
n-  fros, inſpires ſomewhat of cruel and fright- 

' ful in the look , for which cauſe Tacitzs 
VS , calls the Germans eyes Truces; :and we 
E- . are taught that Panthers and Leopards, 
2?) have Iknow not what kind of herceneſs 
is in theirs, which the Lyons have not ; by 
- reaſonthat they have that colour, and thar 
5, L 4 the 
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tie Eyes of thele are altogether red, which 
colour is more obſcure and leſs ſplendent, 

However it be, Anger caſts down and 
bends th: Brows to fortifie it ſelf againſt 
the Grief it reſents, and againſt the Ene- 
= which aſſaults it, as hath been ſaid elſe- 
where, It's Look is quick and aſſured, b 
reaſon of that ſplendor and ſtrength whic 
it caſts into the eyes by the quantity of 
ſpirits which it ſends thither, For we can- 
not doubt but that the firmneſs of the fight 
muſt be an effe& of the ſtrength of the 
parts, and that the ſpirits muſt make the 
greateſt part of their ſtrength, ſince they 
become Janguiſhing when they receive 
them no more, To know wherein this 
firmneſs of ſight conſiſts, we muſt conſider 
what hath been ſaid concerning it in the 
Chapter of Boldnels, 

Although the Furiozs Look is often taken 
for the fierce, yet is it not the ſame; for 
there is a great difference betwixt the ordi- 
nary looks of a Lyon, and thoſe which he 
hath when he is —_ Betwixt the 
look of a man who is yet Maſter of his 
Anger, and that he hath when madded 
and cnraged z that is fierce, but this is 
furious, and witnefſeth an extream tranſ- 
port,and a very ſtraggling away of the Soul; 

irs 
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ir's made alſo with red and ſparkling eyes, 

which ſhout forth and ſeem to go our ofthe 
| Head, and which rowling from the one 

ſide ro the other cauſe a wilde and wan- 
| dering fight z and 2s in the other the 
brows are bent downwards, in this they 
are commonly lifted up, and drawing 
their lids after them they make the open- 
ing of the eyes to be wider and rounder, 
and ſo diſcover almoſt all the white of the 
eye, Now all theſe CharaQers are fo pro- 
Der to Fury , that even Phyſicians make 
uſe of them to know when the {ick perſon 
/ will fall into ſucha fir, and that it's impoſ- 
{ ſible co conſider the ſtate wherein the ſoul 
+ thet1 is without perceiving that neceſſarily 
| ſhe muſt produce an effec, 

For as the blood boils in the veſſels, red £5s. 
and impetuouſly caſts it ſelf on all the ex- 
terior parts, all the veins of the Eyes are 
filled therewith, and conſequently become 
thicker and redder, for which cauſe Ariſtotle 
ſays,that thoſe who naturally have theirs (o, 

' are (ubject to that kind of furious Anger 
whereof we ſpeak, and that this relates to 
the proper character of this Paſſion , but 
you muſt obſerve that this redneſs ought 

' pninicipally to be underſtood ofthe Eye,and 
not of the Lids,8& that the veins which aye 

diſper- 


- 
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diſperſed in the blew of the Eye are 
thoſe which are ſwelled , and which 
cauſe that redneſs, which alſo is a ſign 
of raving in ſickneſs, when it proceeds 
not from any particular vice of thoſe or- 


gans, 
Sparlz The Fyes are ſparkling , not onel 
MEX. reaſon of that Parts which the PA 
bring with them, bur alſo by reaſon of the 
approach of thoſe vapors which the Hu- 
mors caſts on thoſe organs, which exten- 
ding the Membrane which environs them, 
render it more united, more poliſhed , and 
more fit to reverberate the light which they 
receive, Add alſo that the continual mo- 
tion wherewith they are agitated makes 
them ſparkle and gliſter the more : to 
which we may alſo add, that their Drineſs 
renders their brightneſs more quick and 
peircing; it being certain that humidity 
dims the light , and that the refraction it 
makes there weakens the rayes, inſtead that 
on dry and poliſhed bodies it's refleted 
and reverberated all whole and pure, for 
which cauſe in Love and in Joy, how 
m_ ſoever the eyes be, by reaſon of 
their humidity, yet they have not ſo ſtrong 
and ſo penetrating a ſplendor as theſe 


have, 
But 
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- But whence doth this drineſs proceed 2 
Is it not from the yehemency of the heat 
which conſumes all the hnmour which runs 
over the Eyes, or rather —_ and drying 
vapors which riſe from that cholerick hu- 
mour which is agitated ? for where-ever 
they arrive; they render the $kin dry and 


; parched, as is obſervable in burning Feavors 


and in cholerick conſtitutions, 
Beſides this, the ſplendor we have 
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Fiery 


ſpoken of, mixing it ſelt with that colour £* - 


which the blood brought to thoſe parts, 

produceth an enflamed redneſs; which ren- 

_ the Eyes fiery, evenlike unto coals of 
re, 
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They caſt themſelves forth, whether be- 73. yes 
cauſe they receive a great quantity of ſpi- advance 
rits, of vapor, and of blood, they ſwell , #46 
. and(oare conſtrained to occupy the great- 

er room ; or becaule the ſpirits which iſſue 

out with impetuoſity , drive thoſe parts 
out of their natural ſcituation; or finally, 
' becauſe the Soul which is carried out of 
' her ſelf draws them along with her, and 
cauſeth them to make a fally like her 
own, 

Wandering Eyes, which continually move 7ze yes 
their ſight here and there, without fixing «re was» 
on any obje& , make a part of this furi- © 
ous look, and it's principally what m_—_— 

them 
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them frightful and formidable, for which 
cauſe thoſe who have treated of the Na- 
ture of Beaſts, ſay, that the Panther 
which after this manner always rowls its 
Eyes, hath a more terrible and frighrful 
look then any other, and that there is 
no Beaſt how fierce or bold ſoever it be, 
which it doth not fright and terrifie 
therewithal, However when the ſighr 
becomes thus wandering in ſickneſs, it's 
a certain fign that the party is falling in- 
to fury, Yet we muſt obſerve, that fear 
alſo produceth the ſame efte&, and often 
renders the looks wilde and inconſtant ; 
but beſides that the air of the Face which 
accompanies thuſe Paſhons, may alone ob- 
ſerve a great difference betwixt thoſe looks, 
it's moſt certain that they are effefually 
different from one the other , neither are 
they made in the ſame manner, For fear 
cauſeth us ro caſt our eyes on this and on 
that ſide ; but how light or quick ſoever the 
morion it affords them is,it for a while ſtops 
them on thoſe obje&s which preſent them- 
ſelves, and it appears clearly, that it ſeeks 
them to conſider them, and to ſee whether 
it be from them the ill muſt happen which 
ſhe fears, But fury without deſign carries 
the ſight here and there, and without heed- 
ing what it encounters, caſis the eyes on 


things * 
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| things without ſeeing them , and all its 
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looks are loſt looks, and truly wandering. 


| Now theſe motions partly come from heat, 
| which isa moving quality, and when it's 
| provoked it puts all in diſorder , partly 
| from that agitation which the ſpirits (uffer, 


which eaſily communicates ir ſelf to the 


' Eyes, being as they are moving, partly 
' from the Souls tranſport which abandons 


the conduct of thoſe organs, and ſuffers 
them to move at the pleaſure ofthe tempeſt 
which ſhe raiſed, 


Andaccording to my opiniov its alſo the 


The 


Brows 


reaſon. why the Brows are not ſhrunk up, AS are net 


in the fierce look ; tor ſince their con- 
| traction is an effect of that care which the 


Soul takes to fortifie berſelf, which ſheal- 
waysSalſo preſerves ſo long as {be is' herſelf, 
when ſhe is once carried away with: fury, 
and that. ſhe is as it were out of herſelf, ſhe 
then loſeth the remembrance of her pre- 
ſervation, and hath no other motions bur 
thoſe which the blindneſs and madneſs of 


, the Pafſion gives: For which cauſe when ſhe 


darts & impetuouſly caſts herſelf out of her 
natural ſituation,(he draws with herthe moſt 
movable parts,and (o cauſeth the Brows and 
Lids to lift themſelves up, in purſuit wherof 
the openings of the eyes muſt not onely be 
ercater, bug they. nwtt alto become rounder, 

becaule 
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Whence 
"Tears in 
Anger- 


cauſe the Lid cannot open much- but its 
angles muſt be widened , which muſt alſo 
be drawn the nearer to one another to fa- 
Cilitate this extention which is made in 
the circumference, Now beſides that this 
cauſfeth a round figure, a greater part of 
the white of the Eye muſt alſo appear , 
which renders the look more ſtrange and 
dreadful, 

Tears which are ſometimes ſhed in An- 
ger may come from the Grief which we ſut- 
ter by reaſon of an injury z yet common- 
ly they have no other ſource but the de- 
ſpight we have for not being revenged ; 
or which cauſe Women and Children are 
more ſubjet to weep in the ſtrength of 
this Paſhon then Men ; becauſe they then 
acknowledge their weakneſs, and are for- 
ced to ſuffer the wrong which was done 
them without ſeeking ſatistation; To 
know now how theſe tears are formed, 
and what the motive of the Soul is, when 
upon theſe occaſions ſhe ſheds them, its 
What in its place muſt be examined, and 
to which we have deſtined a particular Diſ- 
courſe , which ſhall tollow that of Grief. 
But we have ſufficiently ſpoken of the 
CharaQters which Anger imprints on che 
Eyes; let's now conſider thoſe which ſhe 
forms on the other parts of the Face, 

The 
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The Lips grow thick by reaſon their ſub- ,,, ;; 
ſtance is Gf and ſpungy, which eaſily im- rok " 


| bibes the blood which runs thither, And#* 
| being filled therewith they overturn them- 

| ſelves, their bounds being free , and being 

| not reſtrained by the neighboring parts, 


But whence comes their trembling, and oe: Tipe 
principally that of the lower Lip* Is itnot 


that the ſpirits crackle in thoſe parts, and 


cauſe that part which is extreamly movable 

to trembletor that the Choler which is mo- 

ved, pricks the ftomack , which hath a 

great ſympathy with the neather Lip, 

whence it 1s that in fickneſs the trembling 

of that part is a ſign of vomiting. 2 
Sometimes they joyn and preſs one the OS 


; other, to retain breath, and thereby to another. 


render the motion the more ſtrong z or to 
fortifie thoſe parts which grow hard and 
ſtiff by the contraction of the Muſcles, 
as hath been ſaid in the Chapter of Bold- 


' nels, 


They alſo ſometimes retire themſelves, 


and diſcover the teeth, which moſt part of The Zips 


Beaſts uſually do when they are angry , hem 
becauſe thoſe are their natural Arms , ſelves. 
which they diſcover to fright thoſe who 
vvould oftend them, or to be the readier 
to make uſe of them, This is alſo obſerved 
in ſome perſons, vyhen they fall into arage, 

an 
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and faſten.on the fleth of any one , whether | ! 
it be that the Soul makes t his endeavor, | 1 
thinking to fortifie herſelf, as ſhe doth by } 
knitting the Brows, or whether in effect ſhe | 3 
would with her teeth tear in peices, and if 
ſhe could even devour her enemy. For | fl 
there are men who grind their teeth, who ' 4 
tn their anger bite what they meet withal, 
and who would eat the heart and bowels of 
thoſe who have done them an injury, 
What the The Yoice is ſharp and vehement becauſe | f! 
yore # Anger being compoſed of Grief and Bold- 
*""neſs, this with impetuofity driving the air |fo 
which js in the Lungs, and Grief reſtrain- | 
ing the Muſcles, and ſtreightning the paſ- la 

ſages, ſo that the voice muſt _ become 
ſhrill, pafng chrough ſo Rreight a channel, | 
and being driven out with vehemency, muſt |: 
needs alſo þe ſtrong, But there are two th 
Propoſitions, which Ariſtole hath made in | th 
his Phyſionomy, which may make us doubt | Vc 
whether this voice be that which principal- | MU 
ly belongs to Anger, The firſt is that which | « 
is gro(s at firſt, and at laſt grows ſharp, is thy 
the fign of acholerick perſon, and this re- 
lates to. Oxen, and tothe likenels of their | | 
voice. Indeed when theſe Beaſts bellow, |' 
their voice at Jaſt grows ſharp, and hath | 

ſomewhat jn it which is ſad and langyi(h- 
ing, and-even in men, affliction and griet 
ia | 


The CharaGers of the Paſſions. 
in complaints form the ſame air, and the 
fame languor, Now if this be ſo, the 
voice of Anger is not as we ſaid ſtrong 
and vehement, 

The ſecond is, That thoſe who have a 
ſharp and vehement Voice are cholerick, 


and that this relates to Goats ; But beſides 


| that theſe creatures have not that kind of 


| Yoice,they were never obſerved to be incli- 


ned to that Paſſion : we miſt therefore ſay, 
that thereis an error in thoſe two propo- 
fitions by the fault of the Tranſlators : 
for in the firſt,the word IvoJouei, ſignifies 
not Anger , as they have tranſlated it, but 
ſad languiſhing , Caſt down for matter of 


courage, and in that ſence it's true, that 


'the Voice which is groſſe at firſt arid 
=p at Iaſt, is a ſign of ſadneſs, as we 


ſhew in the Chapter of Grief, In 
the laſt there is alſo the ſame fault in the 
word ugpyos , which ſignifies not Anger, 
but rather Laſciviouſneſs, which is indeed 
2 quality proper to Goats, Add alſo that 
the word EYXKEXARYIS , ſignifies not ſim- 
ply a ſfrong and vehement Voice, bur 
2 forced and conſtrained Voice, ſuch as 


[is che bleating of Goats, as ſhall be Gaid 


u its place, * Os 
The Yoice becomes hoarſe by the ine- 
A a quality 
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x hrarſe. 
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quality of its organs ; for heat melting 
the humors and making them run on | 


thoſe parts, it renders them moiſt and 
unequal, and the voice which it utters is 
rude, and ſounds not; and becauſe that 
vehemency is joyned with this ſharpneſs 
_ it 1s it becomes terrible and fright- 
ull, 


The Voice Laſtly, Sometimes it ops all at once 


Rops all 


alt orce. 


The 
Tongue 
fanlters, 


in deſpight of ones teeth, whether it be 
that the violence wherewith it drives the 
breath, quickly clears the Lungs and de- 
prives the Heart of its refreſhings z and 
that in this neceſſity the Soul makin 


the Voice is conſtrained to ſtop to give 


it paſſage, Or whether the Nerves which . 


help to form it, ſuffer a kind of convul- 
fion being pricked by thoſe Humors 


which heat agitates, as it happens to | 


children which cry, whoſe voice and reſpi- 
ration leaps, and fo cut and ſuddenly ſtop 
themlelves, 


” The Toneue faulters , either by reaſon 


of the quantity of blood which thickens 
it, or renders it heavy, or by reaſon of 
drineſs which hinders its motion or b 
reaſon of the Souls tranſport which yr S 
the 


S | 


haſte to cauſe a new attraction of the air, 


| 


| 
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the Spirits elſewhere, and hinders them 


| from having recourſe to thoſe parts, 


The Words interfare by the haſt andim- 
petuofity which the Soul cauſeth, which 


precipitates the words and thoughrs one up- 


cn another, 


The Diſcourſe is entangled from the dif- 


| order of reaſon, and from the ſeveral de- 


ſigns it weaves and confounds together, 


The Breathing is vehement, and proceeds 


| from che impetuous reſpiration which the 


heat of the Heart and the endeavor of the 
Soul cauſech : For the principal end of 


' Reſpiration is to refreſh the Heart and the 


Spirits z wherefore when they are heated, 
it is at the ſame time augmented, But 


| becauſe alſo this ation is partly volunta- 


ry ſince it will advance or retard even as the 
Soul deſires it ſhould, thence it is that the 


| endeayor ſhe makes in all her ations , ap- 


; Pears inthis, rendring it violent\and pre- 


Cipitate, 


The ſame heat renders the Mouth ary, 
and gives it an ardent Thirſt which is not 
ſo calily ſatisfied þ-> that which happens 

a 3 1 
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in Fear ; as ſhall be ſaid elſewhere, 
Thoſe malignant humors which are 

moved and - heated caule a Sticking 
Breath, 

Laughter Laughter is often an effe&t of Indigna- 

in Anger. . O . : = 
tion or of Scorn, which are mixed with 
Anger , as we faid it happened to Bold- 
neſs; but commonly it comes from the 
malignant pleaſure we have in Revenge ; 
yet the Temperature contributes much 
to this effect : For Septentrional people 
have almoſt the ſame air in fight, and we 
may ſee them aſflault their Enemies with 
a certain inſolent Fierceneſs, and with I 
know not what kind of ſcofting Laughter ; 
inſtead' whereof the Southern people car- 
ry on their Countenance a fierce Frow- 
ardneſs, and a ſharp and cruel Sadneſs, 
the reaſons whereot ſhall in its place be 
diſcovered, 


The Face The Rednefs which this Paſſion com- 
veces monly raiſeth up in the Face is not alto- 
gether like that which Joy , Shame and 
{ome other Paſſions ſhed abroad in it; it 
is. tar more clear and leſs vermilion then 
in this, for that it proceeds from a cho- 
lerick blood, whoſe co'our is more pale, 
by reaſon the tincture of the Gall which 


weakens 
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' weakens the ſplendor and Vermilion of 


the Blood, and cauſeth this inflamed Red- 
neſs which is viſible in the Face and Breaſt 


| of thoſe who are angry. It alſo ſome- 
| times happens that it becomes obſcure and 
| blackiſh, and this chiefly is when Anger 


is turned into Fury; for the agitation is 


| then ſo great that the thickeſt blood is 


caſt on the outward parts which affords it 
its natural colour, and paints them of that 
black and livid colour which is to be ob- 
ſerved on the Cheecks and on the Lips, 
becauſe they are the moſt ſanguine parts 
of the Face, As for that paleneſs which 
ſometimes happens at the beginning of 
this Paſſion, we have ſpoken of it in che 
Chapter of Boldnels, 


We muſt nor ſtay long on the moſt 
part of the reſt of the Characters which 
this Paſſion imprints on the body; the 


| reaſons are eaſily found by thoſe principles 


which we have eſtabliſhed, For we can- 


' Not remember the impetuoſity and the 


boilings wherwith the blood and ſpirits are 
agited, but we muſt preſently judge, thar 
that is the cauſe which makes the Yes 
and Arteries (ſwelled and extend:d, and thar 
all the reſt of the parts are full and puf- 

Aa 3 fed 
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ed up , and whoſoever ſhall repreſent to | 


himſelf the impatience and the tran port 


wherein the Soul is, will nothing wonder | 


at theſe motions which in this Paſhon the 
Body ſuffers, 


The Head is lifted up, and the Stature 
grows ered, for as much as the Soul rai(- 
eth up herſelf to aſſault the Enemy, And 
alchough he be abſent the forbears not to 
put herſelf into this poſture, as if ſhe were 
ready to throw herſelf on him, for that the 
violence of thoſe Paſhons which trouble 
her repreſent him to her thought as if he 
were truly preſent, and as if he ought in 


effet to teel the blows ſhe intends to in- 
flick, 


The - The frequent flinging out of the Arms, 
tron 0 Jo 
he re light and quick pace, a continual change 


in Anger. 


of poſture and place, are effets which note 
the endeavors and fallies of the Soul, the 
precipitation and impatience ſhe hath to 
revenge herſelf, 


But whence comes it that we ſet up our 
Hands by our ſides , when with anger and 
threatnings we quarrel with any man * it 
1s without doubt to confirm the parts yr 
the 
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the Muſcles of reſpiration which they up- 
hold may the more powerfully operate, and 
by that means the voice may have the 
more force and be thelonger laſting, For 
which cauſe we are never content to place 
our hands thus on our ſides, but that we 


 alfo advance the Arms and the Elbows , 


| 


whereby enlarging and extending the 
Shoulders we render them for the ſame 
purpoſe more tiff, 


As for thoſe blows wherewith a man 
in Anger beats the ground, and all what 
comes under his hands or under his feet, it's 
= likely that they are ſuch means as the 
ſoul uſeth to give a repulle to thoſe difh- 
culties which traverſe her deſigns, and 
that the itrouble and blindneſs ſhe is in 
cauſing her to take all things tor true ob- 
ſtacles which ſtop her, ſhe ſtrikes againſt, 
ſhe drives, and the beats them, as it were 


| to break them and to put them by, or 


elſe they are the effects of a precipita- 


| ted Vengeance which Anger doth dife 


charge on the firſt Objects it meets , 
having not either the patience or the 
power to make them be reſcued by its 
real Enemy, It's thus that Dogs bite the 


ſtones which are thrown at them , it is 
| Aa 4 thus 
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thus we break the Sword which wounded 
us; inaword, itis thus we revenge our 
ſelves on our ſelves, and above all, its what 
concerns thoſe trom whom we have re- 
ceived an injury, | 


Whence But what reaſon can we give for all thoſe 
the ſha- ſhakings of the Head which are remark- 
Ene'f able in this Paſſion £ What can oblige 
the Soul to move it one while to the right, 

and then to the left, ſometimes up and 

. ſometimes down , and ſometimes on one 

ſide onely « And to what end doth ſhe 

cauſe theſe ſo extravagant motions, and;ſo 
different the one from another © For to 
conclude that they are figns and natural 
effe&ts which Anger produceth in all men 

of what Nation or of what conſtitution 
ſoever they are z So that if Nature doth 
nothing in vain, ſhe muſt herein have her 
cauſes and reaſons as well as in her great- 

eſt and moſt conſiderable ations, It: is 

true, in my judgement, they are very hard 

to be known, and it is with them as with 

moſt part of things which hide them 
ſelves ſo much the more unto the Mind, 

the more theyj diſcover themſelves unto 

the Sences, and which are as difficulc to 

be comprehended as they are eaſily re- 
markahle 
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markable. And certainly as all natural 
things are made for ſome end, or out of 
neceſſity ; we cannot ſay but that the al- 


| teration of the Body, or the agitation 


of the Humors muſt cauſe theſe motions 


| by a neceſſary conſequence, as it happens in 


1 —<-- 4 — — 


the redneſs of the Face, in the wrinckles 
of the Forehead, in the ſplendor of the 
Eyes, and the like, which are formed by 
neceſſity , without being deſtined for any 
uſe ; and if we world place them in the 
rank of ations which are performed for 
ſome end: it is nothing eafte to obſerve 
what motive the Soul therein propoſerh 
it ſelf , no, what ſervice ſhe pretends to 


draw from thence, 


__— —— 


To give further light to theſe obſcu- 


' rities, you muſt firſt know whether theſe 


motions are not in other Pafhons, and 

afterwards ſeek thoſe motives for the 

which they were therein formed ; and laſt- 

= ſee whether they may be applied to 
nger. 


It is certain that we uſe to ſhake the HeadP has 


and to give it readily two or three turns yeag. 

about , when any thing diſpleaſerh, as e- 

{pecially when we refuſe or diſapprove of 
any 
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any thing , when we are ſenſible of an 
ungrateful {mel , or when we taſt oughe 
that is diſguſtful, For which cauſe the 
vulgar commonly call Wine when it is not 
good, Wine with two ears, becauſe it 
makes thoſe two parts move when we 
turn the Head from one fide to the other, 
and that by that motion we would fignifie 
that we found it to be naught, But what 
relation can this ation have with theſe 
ſentiments ? Is it not that the Soul would 
turn away the face where the organs of 
the ſences are, from thoſe objects vhich are 
diſpleaſing to it, as ſhe uſeth to fix them 
on choſe which pleaſe ; Or that ſhe ſeeks 


by that endeavor to eſtrange from her 


what is troubleſome 2 At leaſt it is thus,thar 
when afy thing incommodares thoſe parts 
we ſhake them about todrive them away ; 
for although this in theſe encounters we 
ſpeak of be uſeleſs unto it, yet are they 
nothing extraordinary, fince the often de- 
ceives herſelt in the ſame manner upon 0- 
ther occaſions, wherein ſhe abuſeth thoſe 
means which Nature hath preſcribed her 
to attain her ens, employing them in 0- 
thers where they are of no uſe, as hath 
been ſheweJ, ſpeaking of that water which 
Delice cauſeth in the Mouth, and of the 
| motian 
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motion of the Brows at the fight of di- 
ſtaſtetul things, Or we may rather ſay, 
that this ſhaking of the Head is a mark 
the Soul would make of the impreſſion 
which ſome kind of objedts make on her, 
and that it is an outward image of that 


| ation which ſhe performs in herſelf - For 


it is her cuſtom that when ſhe would have 
that appear outwardly which is done with- 
in, ſhe cauſeth thoſe motions of theorgans 


' Which have ſome relation and reſemblance 
| with her own, as we may judge by the 
| laughter of the looks, and by all thoſe 0- 


ther effefts whereof we have ſpoken in 
this Work, 


And certainly , ſince that at the en- 
counter of pleaſant things ſhe makes par- 
ticular ſigns which make known the ſence 
ſhe hath of them, ſhe muſt needs alſo have 
ſome for thoſe which are diſpleaſing, So 
that if ſhe ſweetly caſts down the Head when 
200d preſents it ſelf unto her (as it hap- 


' pens when we meet a friend, when we 


approve a good action, or when we con- 
ſent to the will or advice of another) to 
ſignifie by this caſting down that ſhe ſub- 
mits herſelf to the good which by reaſon 
of its excellency , and becauſe it always 

com- 
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communicates it ſelf with ſome empire , | 


can never be but with ſome ſubmiſſion 


and allowance, it muſt needs bel fay by 


the reaſon of contraries, that when the per- 
ceives any ill, ſhe who hath a natural a- 
yerſion from it, which in its preſence al- 


ways diſquiets its felt, and with which | 


ſhe can never have any ſociety or com- 
munication, muſt alſo make ſome outward 
motion which repreſents her impatience , 
and the endeavor ſhe makes to eſtrange 
herſelf from it, Now he that ſhall x 

der the ſhaking of the Head which we 
ſpeak of, will eaſily confeſs that there is 
none which can better expreſs her averſe- 
neſs, her diſquiet, and the care ſhe takes 
not to unite herſelf with it; for averſion 
cauſeth the turn away of the Head z impa- 
tience makes the change of poſture, and 
thoſe contrary and redoubled motions 
make it appear that ſhe will not unite with 
it, ſince union innatural things, is al- 
ways made by a ſimple and uniform mo- 
tion, it there be no obſtacle which hin- 
ders it, | 


Beſides this it will be nothing difficult 
to declare why Anger produceth the ſame 
effect, fince it hath the ſame objeRt _— 

the 
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' the reſt of the Paſſions have, and that it 
cannot conſider its enemy but as a vexati- 


ousill, for the which it hath ad averſion, 
and whereunto it will ever witneſs the ha- 
tred it bears, and the impatience it hath to 
revenge it ſelf, In effe, this ſhaking of 
the Head, is a kind of threat whereby we 
intend to fright people, and which is not 
made uſe of in fight, or when we come to 
blows; threatnings being then uſeleſs; as 


' hath been ſaid, 


As for the other motion of the Head _—_ 
upwards, it is but little obſervable inthis ;{exc.q 


Paſſion, unleſs when it would witneſs the 


' ſcorn which it concejves of advice given it, 


or of the deſigns and threatnings of the e- 
nemy. In effe&, it is a Character fit for 
Scorn, for him to whom we propoſe a 
thing which he flights, uſually to lift up his 
Noe, to witneſs thereby that he rejects 
and repels it as unworthy of his eſteem and 


; CAare, 


Finally, Anger often cauſeth a man to Why we 
turn aud lift his Head on one ſide , chiefly '%7n the 


when he cannot or will not be revenged : 
For when we receive an injury from a 
powerful perſon, and have not the power 
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co demand ſatisfaRtion we cauſe our reſent- 
ment to appear by that ation, which is 
familiar to children that have a courage, 
after they have been ill uſed, as alſo thoſe 


who form adefign to revenge themſelves | 


when their enemy is abſent or far off , 


Becauſe thoſe are not then in a capacity to | 


execute their revenge by reaſon of their 
weakneſs, nor theſe by reaſon of the ab- 
ſence, or far diſtance of him who hath of- 


fended them, On the other fide, when-for | 


ſome certain conſideration a man will not 
revenge himſelf although he may, as when 
we eſteem the injury not yery confzdere 
able, or that thoſe who have done it de- 
ſerves a more ſevere chaſtiſement, we con- 
tent our ſelves with chis motion of the 
Head to cauſe ſome fear in them, And 
certainly it is in the rank of thoſe a@ti- 
ons which ſerve for threatnings, where. 
by the Soul intendsa diſpleaſure or an ap- 
pR_ in thoſe who have offended 
er, making them believe that thoſe ſlight 

puniſhments are but the beginnings of a 
_ vengeance; as hath been aid: 
lowever it be ſhe intends thereby to make 

known that the injury toucheth her; and 
that ſhe means to retort it; but that ſhe 
retains this Paſſion; and gives it not the 
liberty 
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liberty to go further 5 for it turns the 
head to witneſs averſion , it lifts it upto 
ſignifie its endeavor, and Jn_ brings 
it into its firſt poſture to ſhew that it hath 
no more to do, and that its enough for it 


| to have witneſſed its courage and reſent- 


ment, 

Some perhaps may ſay, That we often 
perform the ſame ation , when we finde 
a thing to be excellent , as when we would 
declare that a thing is well done, that a man 
hath Come eminent vertue, that Wine is 
extreamly good, 

To which we muſt anſwer, That there 
is 2 great deal of difference betwixt theſe 
two; For beſides that in this we never 
turn the Head, it is not thrown, but as 
we have faid it is rather drawn and raiſed 
up, neither falls it again ſo ſoon as in 
Kaber s becauſe its admiration which cau- 
ſeth this motion, which raiſing up the Soul 
and keeping it in ſuſpenceto conſider the 
wonder ſhe incounters, diſpoſeth of the 
organs conformable ro the condition ſhe 
is then in: Whereunto muſt alſo be ad- 
ded, that the ſubjet of admiration which 
here occupies the Mind is but mean; for 
when its very great, it not onely cauſerth 
a man to lift up the Head on one —_ 
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but he lifts it up altogether, he opens al- | 


ſo his Eyes and his Mouth , raiſeth and 
extends his Arms and all his parts take 
ſich an extatick figure which uſually ac- 
companies thoſe great tranſports and rap- 
tures of the Soul, as ſhall be ſaid elſe- 
where, Bur let us conclude this enquiry 
which to many may ſeem of no uſe, or 
roo much ſcruple ; and ler us ſee whether 
Anger may beulled aſleep, and whether 
it affords any releaſe to the Mind, whilſt 
the Body is at reft, 


We cannot doubt but that if Slee 
can hardly inſinuate it felf in thoſe Pal- 
ſions which are leaſt violent , ir is as it 
were impoſſible that it ſhould ever ſurpriſe 
this which 15 altogether in exceſs and ve- 
hemency z The calm it is accompanied 
withal, cannot agree with the tempeſt it 
raiſeth ;- and whetheric be formed by the 
intermiſſion of the Soul which knits and 
ſtops the (ſpirits, or by means of thoſe 
ſweet vapors . which digeſtion ſends up, 
which like pleaſant clouds tempers the 
heat of the Brain, and ſhuts the paſſage of 
the ſences ; we ought not to expect that 
apy.of theſe cauſes ſhould produce it. here 
wherein there are none bur ſharp and burn-, 

ing 
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ing vapors, which heated Choler caufeth 
fo' riſe up in the Brain 5 and wherein 
the Soul is ſo powerfully agitated, thar 
far from being able to ſtop the Spirits, ſhe 
cannot retain even herſelf, Yet this oughe 


| to be underſtood of the time when -rhis 
| Paſſion is in its rage, and in its greateſt 


ardor ; for when it is a little appeaſed it (uf- 
fers {leep to benum the ſences, to repair 
thoſe loſſes which its watchings and labour 
hath cauſed, 


But what reſt ſoever it affords , it 
forbears not to preſerve in the Soul 


and in the Humors the remains of thar 


ſtorm which Anger had raiſed in them, 
For it is commonly diſturbed with a thou- 
ſand kinde of Dreams which ſometimes 
repreſent fires and burnings, ſometimes 
threatnings, and Combates , and Vict-- 
ries; now the cauſe of all theſe Dreams 
comes either from the jmagination, which 
being ſtill full of thoſe ſpecies which Pat- 
fion had there letr, and tecling allo, if we 
may ſo ſpeak, the ſhake which the deſire 
of Vengeance had given it, it inſenfibly 
ſuffers 1t (elf to be carried away , and 1o 
continues its firſt deſigns , which it als 
ways cauſeth happily to ſucceed, being n6 
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longer conducted by. the Sences, nor by | 


Reaſon, nor taking any other Gounſel but 


brings along with it, affords it, For it is 
from thence theſe advantages come which 
a: man who fleeps _ his wrath, believes 
he receives in all his Dreams; it ſeems 


to him that he is alwayes the ſtronger, of | 
the better addreſs ; he never ſees his Ene- 


my but he repreſents him unto himſelf ei- 
ther weak or ſubmitting, and he in them 
undertakes no cofmbate but he comes off 
with the Victory and in Triumph, 


But it may alſo happen, that the Soul 
may be altogether in a calm, and that no 
remains of the trouble which the Paſſion 
lad before brought, may ſtay behind ; and 
yet all theſe illufions will not forbear to 
happen, and then it is no longer a conti- 
nuation of its firſt deſigns, but a new mo- 
tion which the Spirits and the Humors 
raiſe in the fancy z for whether their agi- 
tation {ubliſts atter that of the Soul, the 
:mpreſſion of the motion, prelerying it 
{clt longer in theſe bodies then ju the Ap- 
petite, whether by reaſon Cholcr being tc&- 
parated from the maſs of blood, cannor 10 
toon r2{ume its juſt place ; both are able 

. c0 
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to form all theſe violent Dreams which we 
have ſpoken of : The difficulty is to know 
how this may be done, fince thele things 
touch not the ſences, which are benummed; 
nor conſequently the imagination, which 
works onely on thoſe images which it hath 
thence received, And were they even at 
liberty, there is no likelihood that they 


| ſhould know what paſſeth thus in the ſe- 


cret ofthe Veins; What then is it which 
can raiſe in the Soul all theſe Chimera's 
and Phantaſms , which have ſo much re- 
lation with that Motion which the ſpirits 
then ſuffer, and ſo much reſemblance with 
that humor which is in diſorder * 


We muſt certainly confeſs, that beſides 
this exterior knowledge whichthe Sences 
afford her, ſhe hath another which is inte- 
rior and ſecret, which Nature hath in{pi- 
red, by means whereof ſhe ſees and knows 
all what is done in her organs, and thac 
with that light ſhe who is preſent with all 


, the parts, eaſily obſerves what 1s done in 


them, and afterwards communicates 1t ty 
the imagination, which is as it were the 
center of all her knowledge; But fora(- 
much as this is obſcure and confuſed, ſhe 
inſtructs not this Faculty clearly , and at- 
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fords it onely a general view of thoſe ob- 
fects which concern her ; it's for the ſame 
reaſon alſo that' ſhe forms no perte&t ima- 
ges which reſpect things as they are, but 
which onely have ſome relation and agree- 
ment together, So when choler is moved, 
alchongh the Soul diſtintly knows not the 
nature nor the ſpecies, yet ſhe knows itro 
be a humor which is hot and ardent, and 
upon the report which the hath made there- 
of to the imagination , this fancies to it 
ſelt ſparkling colours, flames and burn- 
ings, which have a conformity with that 
general notion which ſhe had received of 
them, And becauſe that ſhe alſo knows 
that this Humor ſerves Anger and Bold- 
neſs to deſtroy the Enemy which they a{- 
ſaulrc, ſeeing herſelf in ſuch a condition as 
in theſe Paſſions the uſethi ro be in, ſhepre- 
ſently thereupon propoleth ſuch objects and 
deſignes, and to forms Enemies, Afſaults, 
and Combates, -We may lay as much of 
the agitation which remains in the Spirits 
after the eſmotion of the Soul is at anend, 
For oblerving it during fleep , ſhe who 
knows that it's the motion which in Anger 
the makes uic ot,reingageth herſelf afreſh in 
this Paſhon , and fleeping  reafſumes the 
delires- and deligns of revenge, which 

waking 
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waking ſhe had already given over, | She 
doth the like alſo proportionably , when 
the other humors are irregular ; when the 
ſpirits finde themſelves agitated with the 
motion of ſome other Paflion ;- in a word, 
it is thus, that ſhe forms all Dreams which 
come from the good or il] diſpoſition of 
the body, as we have ſhewed in the Trea- 
tiſe of Love out of Inclination, 


There remains two efte&ts onely to 
be examined, concerning which we muſt 
conſult Phyſick; tor it is trom her we muſt 
learn What Pulſe there is in Aneer, and 
in what diſpolition the Heart and the 
Lungs are when it is kindled in thoſe 


parts, 


As for the firſt, All Phyſicians are 4- 
greed, That the Pulſe herein s great, high, 
quick, frequent, and wvehement, and that the 
violence of the hear, and torce of the vital 
Faculty, are the principal caules of all thele 
difterences, 


But although all this be true, yer we 
may ſay that this kinde of Pulſe is not 
proper and particular to Anger, fince it is 
alſo to be found in Boldnels, as we decla- 
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red treating of that Paſſion z and that cer 
tainly there muſt be ſomewhat which hi- 
therto hath not been obſerved, which di- 
ſinguiſheth it from this, there being no 
probability that thefe two Paſſions ſhonld 
diverſly agitate the Soul and the Spirits, 
without cauſing alſo in the Heart and in 
the Arteries different motions : It is there- 
fore certain, that in both of them the pulſe 
i great and high ; but in Boldnels it is 
full and extented,and we may feel the Ar. 
rery under our fingers which fivells every 
way; inſtead that in Anger it puts all her 
endeavor forwards, and without enlarging 
it ſelf it darts it felt outwardly, making 
the pulſe thereby high, which ſeems ra- 
ther ſtreight then large, And certaijaly as 
the Spirits tollow the deſign of the Soul 
which chrows herſelf out of herſelf to af- 
ſault the Enemy, their ſally muſt needs be 
made as hers is, from the center to the cir- 
cumference, and thatif the Arteries are ro 
be reſtrained as it is neceſlary, and as we 
{hall hereatter demonſtrate, 1t ought to be 
by the ſides, that the Spirits may be left at 
Itberty to dart themſelves forth ; bur there 
15no queſtion to be made of this effec nor 
of its cauſe, if we remember that Grief 
and Boldnefs are here mingled together, 

and 
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and that at the ſame time both'of them 
agirate the Heart and the Arteries with x 


motion proper to them ; for if Griet oughe 


co reſtrain it,that Boldne(s at the ſame time 
might open it, they muſt be ſtreightned in 
ſome of the parts, and enlarged in others, 
in purſuit whereof, the Pulſe appears high 
without being extended, as hath been 1aid , 
yet we muſt obſerve that it is principally 
{o in the motions of Anger, or that when 
itis inthe ardor of Vengeance, or that ir 
turns into Fury, this contraQtion is no 
more felt bnt it is found to be altogether 
large and full,as it is in Boldneſ(s;or whether 
the ſence of Grict be ſtifled, or its effect 
ſuſpended by the violence of other Paſſt- 
ons; or- whether the Soul which is then 
as it were out of herſelf, minds no lon- 
ger her preſervation, and without having 
a care of ſheltering her ſelf, ſhe bliadly 
expoſeth her ſelf to danger, and aban- 
dons her felt to all the rage which pofſet- 


ſeth her, 


The Reſpiration in this is juſt aSit is in 
Boldneſs; for although it proceeds' from 
the ſame cauſes the Pulſe doth, that it is 
of the ſame uſe, and that its motions have 


the ſame relation : yer hath it notall the 
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; differences, or at leaſt it hath not made Ly 
them known,: becauſe we are not ſenſible thi 
by the touch of the Body of the Lungs wt 
where it is formed, as we are (enfibleof th 
that of the Arteries, and that there is not | be 
ſuch a tie betwixt that and the reſt of the | th 
exterior organs which renders it ſenſible, as | (el 
there is betwixt the Heart and: theſe kind 

of Veins; for which cauſe there is neither ca 
hardneis nor ſoftneſs in the Reſpiration, as | w 


is in the pulſe, nor can we obſerve any | 8; 
thing which comes near this kind of beat ar 
ing, which we ſaid was you to Angerz {| in 
although the Lungs ſuffer the ſame chan- _. fo 
ges, and be in the ſame condition as the tc 
Heat then is; for Hippocrates aſſures us, in 
that in this Paſhon both the one and the ir 
other retire and reſtrain themſelyes in fi 
themſelves 5 AyaTTrah Po EWUTE , although r« 
hear at the ſame time (ſwells them and litts , n 
them up, - Now although we cannot doubt p 
but theſe contrary motions come from the C 
mixture of theſe two Paſſions whereof, we t 
have ſpoken; vet it is not eafte to obſerve 
how Sas may. be compatible together, 

nor what parts are deſtined for. their re- 
ception, it being not probable that the 


ſame thould be agitated by both together, 
For we cannot hereia ſay of the Heart and 
Lungs 


—— a tt was 
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e Lungs, what we hve ſaid of the Arteries, 
Ee their natural conſtitution, and the action 
s which they are obliged ro perform, ſuffers 
f them not to be reſtrained, as they. are to 
t | belifr up : Ir muſt neceſſarily be that 
e | they muſt extend when they open them- 
S | ſelves, 

1 But if they extend themſelves ſo, how 
J 

s 

7 


OC en 


, can they reſtrain themſelves ? Certainly, 
we muſt ſay that their fleſh and ſubſtance 
eathers comprench and reſtrains it (elf, 
and that their cavities enlarge themſelves, 

;\ | inſteadthatin Joy all the parts relcate and 
* ſoften themſelves, having not chat need 
\ | ro fortifie themſelves as here the y haves 
in effe&, the pulſe which appeus harder 
in Anger then in Boldnels , is & certain 
ſign that the ſubſtance of the Arteries 
reſtrains and hardens it felt ; and we can- 

, not doubt but that the hardnels of thele 
parts comes from the contraction of the 
Soul, ſince it is for that onely reaſon that 
the pulſe becomes hard in Fear, 


All the difficulty remaining is, To know 
why. the Arteries which borrow the vercue 
of -moving themſelves from the, Heart , 
have not a motion like his , and that 
they ſtrejghten cheir cavity on the fides, 

although 
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akhough chat enlargeth his own -o6n all 


lides. 
To reſolve this difficulty, we muſt oh- 


ſerve that the beating of the Arteries is | 
not the ſame which is in the Heart, ſince | 


thoſe open and lift themſelves up, whilſt 
this fall and ſhuts it ſelf, So that they muſt 


needs be too different motions, and conſe- | 


quently proceed from two different -ver- | 


tues, Andif this be true, there is no ne- 
ceſſity that they ſhould reſemble in all 


things, and the Heart in any ſence may | 


enlarge- it ſelf without any neceſſity for 
the Arteries to do the ſame; now as the 
Heart hath its Ventricles placed on the 
right and left which neceſſarily ought to 
open themſelves to receive blood and air 


which enters therein, it's impoſſible the 


Soul ſhould cauſe it to make a motion 
conformable to the Paſſions wherewith it 
is agitated , as is made in. the Arteries 


where this impediment is not, and where 
ſhe hath all the liberty to fatisfie Grief, 


by reſtraining them, and Boldneſs by rail- 
ing them up, as hath been ſaid, As tor the 
Lungs,there is a particular reaſon tor which 
they cannot reſtrain themſelves as the 0- 
thers dog for they have not the power to 
move themſelves, and of themſelves they, 


lite 
( 
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all 1; themſelves not up to give place to the 
air which enters, It is the muſcles of re- 
b- fpiration, which extending themſelves 
1s | widen the capacity of the Breaſt, 4nd con- 
ce ſtrain the Lungs to open, to hinder a va- 
It |\cuom ; for which cauſe waving the mo- 
tive Faculty, chey have not thoſe kinds of 
(e- motion, which depend therefrom, 
er- |  Buritis topry too far into the ſecrets of 
we Phyſick, and the further clearing hereof 
all 'would be uſeleſs to thoſe who know it, and 
ay 'thoſe who are ignorant of it would never 
or 'be ſufficiently informed, Let us onely ſay, 
he Thar although Anger cauſeth often very LD a 
he great diſorders in the Soul and in the:Body, Profitable 
to yet it 1s not always an enemy to Reaſon, health. 
ur nor to Health, It is abſolutely neceſſary 
he for weak and idle minds, and for' cold and 
»n ovroſs conſtitutions ; and even in all others 
if it may be compared to winds, which how 
es imperuous ſoever they are drive away va- 
re; pors and miſts, clearing the air, and ren- + 


re 
« 

&, dring it the more pure and wholeſom. In 

l-, effect, if we ſeek to hinder its courſe, or 

1e; that we would reſtrain it, without ſuffering 

h ir ſo much as to exhale it ſelf by words, it 

> preſerves it felt a long time in the Soul, 

0 . and at laſt alters the hamors, whence ot- 

Ye xn happen great and pernicious ſickneſles, 
For 
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For as the inferior part is deaf to the coun- 
ſels of Reaſon, _ that ſhe propoſeth to | 
herſelf revenge as the end ſhe tends unto, | 
ſhe will cauſe her motion to ceaſe untill | 
ſhe is at leaſt in ſome manner revenged, 
So thar the Will may then hinder thoſe 
ations over which it hath a power, ſuch as 
are words, blows, and the like; but for 
thoſe which are not under its dire&ion, as 
are the motions of the Heart, and the agi- | 
tation of the Humors, they muſt neceſla- | 
rily be continued, they muſt even by this 
reſtraint be rendred the more violent, and 
they muſt laſt the longer time, ſince we de- 
lay our revenge, which is-the end which 
ought to terminate them, | 


E 


FINIS. | 
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